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TALES  OF  THE  HEART. 


THE 

OPPOSITE  NEIGHBOUR : 

A  STORY  FOUNDED  ON  A  WELL-AUTHENTICATED 
FACT. 


Though  no  one  can  deny  that  various  are 
the  evils  which  it  has  pleased  our  Creator 
to  mingle  with  the  blessings  of  existence ; 
still,  if  we  were  to  take  from  the  catalogue 
of  miseries  those  which  are  merely  the  re- 
sult of  our  own  diseased  imaginations,  and 
the  distorted  or  mistaken  view  which  we 
take  of  circumstances  and  persons, — I 
am  well  convinced  that  the  list  of  evils 
would  be  astonishingly  diminished ;  and 
that  many  who  consider  themselves  as  de- 
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voted  to  care  and  anxiety,  would  find  that 
they  are  in  reality  possessed  of  every  means 
for  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  happiness. 

To  illustrate  what  I  have  observed,  I  beg 
leave  to  lay  before  my  readers  the  history 
of  two  victims  to  imaginary  distresses. 

Mr,  Evelyn  was  the  eldest  son  of  a 
rich  father,  and  brought  up  to  all  the  idle- 
ness and  all  the  comforts  incident  to  the 
possession  of  wealth.  But,  fortunately 
for  him,  some  counteracting  circum- 
stances in  his  early  life  made  him  eagerly 
change  hoius  of  idleness  into  hours  of 
study ;  and  value  money,  more  for  the 
power  which  it  gave  him  of  befriending 
others,  than  of  gratifying  himself. 

He  was  born  in  the  country ;  and  he 
lived  there  under  the  care  of  a  private  tutor 
till  he  went  to  college ;  and  as  the  study 
of  mathematics,  of  languages,  and  of  the 
belles  lettres,  had  been  not  only  the  em- 
ployment but  the  favourite  entertainment 
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f)f  hi^  youth,  he  carried  with  him  to  the 
university  the  mauvaise  honte ?ind  retiring 
manners  of  a  recluse ;  and  by  going  to 
Cambridge,  he  only  exchanged  one  place 
of  study  for  another.  But  on  his  return 
home  during  the  first  long  vacation,  he  was 
presented  to  ayoung  and  handsome  heiress 
who  had  long  been  designed  for  his  wife 
by  his  parents  and/?frow7Z;  and  this  young 
4ady  took  care  to  let  him  know  that  she 
would  never  lURrry  a  mere  hookworm^  but 
that  the  man  whom  she  honoured  with 
her  hand  must  dress  well,  dance  well,  and 
have  both  the  air  and  manner  of  a  man 
of  the  world. 

Evelyn,  conscious  that  he  was  not  like- 
ly to  attain  these  accomplishments,  and 
certain  that  he  did  not  think  them  worth 
the  trouble  of  attainment,  would  gladly 
have  declined  the  honour  of  the  hand  de- 
signed him  ;  but  his  father  and  mother 
had  declared  their  hearts  would  break  if 
b2 
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any  thing  prevented  the  union  of  Miss 
Fan sh aw  and  himself;  and  he  was  too 
good  a  son  to  refuse  some  sort  of  com- 
pliance with  the  conditions  on  v/hich  that 
spirited  young  lady  was  willing  to  gratify 
the  wishes  of  her  parents.  Accordingly 
Evelyn  took  pains  to  learn  the  newest 
steps,  and  to  walk,  move,  and  behave  as 
much  like  a  man  of  fashion  as  he  could  : 
polite  he  was  by  nature,  for  his  disposi- 
tion was  benevolent ;  and  when  his  hair 
was  cut  by  the  most  fashionable  hair- 
dresser, and  his  coat  made  by  the  most 
celebrated  tailor,  Miss  Fanshaw  conde- 
scended to  declare  that  he  was  not  so 
ugly  as  she  once  thought  him,  and  that 
in  time^  perhaps,  she  might  become  his 
wife. 

Evelyn  could  have  replied,  "  Just  as 
you  please ;  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  me : "  especially  as  the  liking  which  he 
w^as  naturally  disposed  to  feel  towards  her 
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as  his  betrothed  mistress,  and  as  an  un- 
commonly fine  woman,  was  checked  hyhis- 
more  than  suspecting  that  she  was  trying 
to  captivate  a  man  of  high  rank,  and  that, 
if  she  succeeded  in  her  attem.pt,  she  would 
break  off  her  engagement  with  him. 

But  she  failed  to  effect  her  object ;  and 
on  her  return  from  her  second  visit  to  the 
metropolis  a  disengaged  woman,  Evelyn 
was  received  at  her  father's  house  as  her 
declared  and  accepted  lover:  but  it  was 
easy  to  be  seen  that  the  union  would  be 
one  of  estates  rather  than  of  hearts. 
Evelyn  indeed  tried  hard  to  love  his  in- 
tended bride ;  but  as  she  was  always  let- 
ting him  see  that  she  thought  his  face 
ordinary  and  his  manner  awkward,  he 
was  so  sure  he  could  not  be  an  object 
of  love  himself,  that  he  was  rendered 
averse  to  feel  that  passion  for  another ; 
and  his  most  favourite  prospect  was,  that 
of  being  allowed  to  resume  his  retirement 
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and  his  studies^  after  the  bustle  of  mar- 
rying, of  being  presented,  and  of  giving 
and  receiving  visits  was  entirely  over. 

But  while  Evelyn  was  thus  resigning 
himself  to  the  necessity  imposed  on  him 
of  marrying  a  woman  who  felt  for  him 
little  more  than  indifference,  there  was 
one  being  in  the  world  who  hung  on  his 
looks  with  secret  but  admiring  love;  v/ho 
listened  to  his  accents  with  eager  and  at- 
tentive ear,  and  thought  that  the  wife  of 
Evelyn  must  be  the  most  enviable  of 
mortals  I 

This  hopeless  but  faithful  adorer  was 
the  orphan  cousin  of  MissFanshaw,  wha 
had  been  received  into  Mr.  Fanshaw's 
house  on  the  death  of  her  own  parents, 
and  had  been  brought  up  as  a  sort  of 
slave  to  the  wants  and  humours  of  the 
petted  heiress,  who  was  six  years  her  se- 
nior. 

Another  rich  relation  had  taken  the 
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elder  sister,  and  the  brother  was  sent  out 
as  a  cadet  to  India. 

At  the  time  this  story  begins,  Rosabel 
Vere  had  just  heard  that  her  sister  had 
formed  a  very  advantageous  marriage, 
and  that  it  was  likely  she  would  be  in- 
vited to  supply  her  place  in  the  family  of 
the  lady  with  whom  she  had  lived. 

*'  Thank  Heaven  !  "  poor  Rosabel  ex- 
claimed when  she  heard  of  this  proba- 
bility. "  Then  I  shall  be  able  to  avoid 
seeing  him  daily  as  I  now  do,  and  may 
in  time  perhaps  learn  to  forget  him  !  " 

But  she  sighed  while  she  spoke,  and 
thought  that  till  Evelyn  was  her  cousin's 
husband,  there  was  no  harm  in  listening 
to  him  with  such  deep  and  absorbing  in- 
terest. 

Many  circumstances  had  conspired  to 
make  this  timid  delicate  girl  feel  tovv'aMs 
Evelyn  a  degree  of  preference  which  cer- 
tainly amounted  to  love. — In  the  first 
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place,  he  had  saved  her  life  during  a  violent 
storm  at  sea,  when  the  boat  in  which  they 
werewas  upset;  and  when,  in  the  conscious 
forlornness  of  her  situation,  she  had  said 
within  her  heart,  **  No  one  will  think  of 
saving  mCy  and  I  mast  pe7ish  !  " 

While  she  said  this,  her  pale  lip  had 
involuntarily  murmured,  **  O  help  me. 
Thou  who  art  the  orphan's  father ! " 

Low  as  was  the  tone  in  which  this 
prayer  was  uttered,  it  reached  the  ear  and 
touched  the  heart  of  Evelyn ;  who  seeing 
his  intended  bride  and  the  other  ladies 
sure  of  assistants  in  the  moment  of  coni'^ 
ing  peril,  seized  the  poor  helpless  orphan 
in  his  arms, — and  from  that  moment  be- 
came in  her  eyes  a  sort  of  image  of  the 
Being  whom  she  had  invoked. 

In  the  next  place,  this  great  service  was 
followed  up  by  a  series  of  little  kind- 
nesses— of  kindnesses,  opposed  to  un- 
kindnesses  from  her  cousin.     Whenever 
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Matilda  capriciously  abused  and  scolded 
her,  Evelyn  defended  her;  when  she  scorn- 
fully refused  to  answer  her  questions, 
Evelyn  gave  her  the  information  which 
she  wanted ;  when  she  ventured  to  in- 
quire on  subjects  of  literature,  and  to  re- 
quest explanations  of  passages  in  books 
which  she  did  not  understand,  Matilda 
would  sneeringly  tell  her  such  subjects 
were  above  the  comprehension  of  a  dull 
girl  of  fifteen.  But  Evelyn  took  the  trou- 
ble to  answer  all  her  inquiries,  and  never 
desisted  till  he  had  made  her  comprehend 
what  her  cousin  declared  was  entirely  be- 
yond her  capacity. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  ill- 
treated  orphan  looked  up  to  Evelyn  as  the 
best  and  most  engaging  of  his  sex ;  and 
in  all  probability  he  would  have  learnt  to 
consider  her  with  feelings  inconsistent 
r/ith  liis  engagement  to  Miss  Fanshaw, 
had  not  the  period  of  his  danger  been  ra- 
B  5 
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pidly  coming  to  a  conclusion.  Rosabel 
had  earnestly  entreated  to  be  allowed  to 
go  to  the  house  of  her  relation  before  the 
wedding  took  place  :  but  Matilda  insisted 
on  her  officiating  as  one  of  the  bride-' 
maids  ;  and  she  was  forced  to  stay, 

''  I  think  it  very  ungrateful  in-  Rosa- 
bel," said  Miss  Fanshaw  to  Evelyn,  '^thut 
she  is  so  eager  to  leave  me.  I  did  ex- 
pect she  would  have  wished  to  live  with- 
me  after  I  married ;  and  that  I  should 
have  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of 
her  importunities — Why  do  you  smile  .^" 

"  Because  I  never  saw  any  one  less 
likely  to  be  importunate:  but  did  you. 
not  ask  her  to  live  with  us  ?  " 

'^  No ;  I  thought  you  would  not  like 
it." 

"  I  not  like  it  ?  If  you  wish  it,  I  am 
sure  I — But  no,"  added  he  with  a  sort  of 
suppressed  sigh,  "  it  is  better  as  it  is. 
It  is  better  she  should  go  to  her  aunt's." 
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*'  Indeed  !  ^Wil,  I  am  surprised  :  I 
thought  you  would  have  Hked  to  retain  so 
docile  and  apt  a-pupil  near  you,  Evelyn; 
especially  one  who  listens  to  you  as  if  you 
were  an  oracle,  and  grudges  any  one  even 
the  indulgence  of  sighi?ig  with  weariness 
while  you  are  prosing.  You  will  miss 
Rosabel  as  a  listener,  I  am  sure." 

''  It  is  well,"  thought  Evelyn,  "  if  I  do 
not  miss  her  as  something  dearer." 

^'  But  there  is  one  thing,"  said  he  with 
some  embarrassment,  "  that  I  wish  to 
mention  to  you.  I  understand  that  Miss 
Vere  is  not  quite  dependent,  as  she  has  fif- 
teen hundred  pounds  ;  but  it  would  be  an 
action  worthy  of  your  generous  spirit,  Ma- 
tilda, to  make  that  sum  up  to  two  thou- 
sand pounds,  or  more,  if  you  wish  it." 

''  Dear  me !  the  girl  will  be  maintained,, 
you  know." 

*^  Yes ;  but  suppose  that  she  should- 
/>  ish  to  leave  her  aunt :  in  that  case,  her. 
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own  fortune  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  her;  and  you  would  not  like 
your  first  cousin,  and  the  descendant  of 
one  of  the  oldest  families  in  England,  to 
go  out  as  a  governess." 

'*  No,  certainly  not ;  but  could  she  live 
on  a  hundred  a-year  ?  " 

"  No  doubt;  and  that  sum  would  pre- 
vent her  being  forced  to  retain  any  situ- 
ation which  she  does  not  like,  or  submit 
to  the  still  worse  necessity  of  marrying 
for  a  maintenance." 

''  Do  you  think  she  is  likely  to  have 
many  suitors,  poor  as  she  is  ?  " 

*'  Indeed  I  do :  there  are  many  rich 
men  who  would  be  glad  to  purchase  so 
beautiful  a  creature  for  their  wife." 

^*  Beautiful ! " 

**  Yes ;  she  is  more  like  a  Greek  bust 
than  any  thing  living  that  I  ever  saw. — 
She  would  never  be  noticed  in  a  crowd, 
her  cheek  is  too  pale  and  her  features  too 
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small  and  regular  to  be  observed  there ; 
but  the  more  her  face  is  examined,  the 
more  wondrously  handsome  it  seems : 
then  that  modest,  gentle  expression 
that—" 

"  Say  no  more,  Mr.  Evelyn,"  said  the 
jealous,  haughty  Matilda :  *'  /  too  am 
now  convinced  it  is  better  that  Miss  Vere 
should  go  to  her  aunts!'' 

Then  quitting  the  room,  she  threw  the 
door  to  with  great  violence,  leaving  Eve- 
lyn confounded  and  distressed,  but  echo- 
ing her  last  words  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart :  "  Yes,  it  is  better  that  Miss  Vere 
should  go  to  her  aunt's." 

And  thither  Rosabel  again  solicited  to 
be  allowed  to  go  before  the  wedding  day. 
But  whether  Matilda  suspected  the  secret 
of  her  heart,  and  wished  to  punish  her 
presumption,  can  be  known  only  to  the 
Searcher  of  all  hearts:  certain  it  is  that 
she  insisted  on  her  staying,  and  forced 
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her  to  adorn  her  foF  the  ceremony. — Ro- 
sabel's was  the  only  pale  cheek  and  trem- 
bling frame  amidst  the  numerous  assem- 
blage at  the  altar;  and  when  the  binding 
vows  were  pronounced,  and  Evelyn  sa- 
luted his  bride,  Rosabel  fainted  away. 

What  others  thought  on  the  occasion 
I  know  not.  Evelyn,  however,  who  be- 
lieved himself  wholly  incapable  of  win- 
ning the  heart  of  any  woman,  even  if  he 
had  endeavoured  to  do  so,  had  no  suspi- 
cion of  the  real  cause  of  her  illness  ;  but 
while  he  assisted  to  recover  her,  he  could 
not  help  thinking  with  a  sigh,  that  there 
was  something  very  endearing  and  inter- 
esting in  such  delicate  health  and  femi- 
nine helplessness, — forgetting  that  the 
endearing  quality  lay  probably  more  in 
the  feminine  beauty  than  the  delicate 
health. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  set  off  front 
tlie  church"  door  on  atourof  somemonths; 
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and  Rosabel,  after  staying  a  few  weeks 
with  the  father  and  mother  of  Matilda, 
took  up  her  permanent  abode  with  her 
aunt. 

But  I  should  say,  that  before  they  set 
off,  Mr.  Evelyn  in  the  name  of  his  wife 
presented  her  with  a  bank-note  for  five 
hundred  pounds.  Rosabel's  pride  and 
other  feelings  revolted  against  accepting 
the  gift ;  but  when  Evelyn  assured  her 
that  lie  should  consider  her  acceptance 
as  a  personal  obligation,  she  burst  into 
tears,  took  the  note,  and  suddenly  left 
the  room. 

I  shall  enter  into  no  details  of  the  next 
ten  years ;  suffice  that  during  that  time 
Mrs.  Evelyn  became  the  mother  of  two 
daughters  and  a  son  ;  that  Mr.  Evelyn's 
parents  died  when  they  had  been  married 
nine  years;  that  Rosabel  continued  to 
live  with  her  aunt,  and  continued  single ; 
that  she  had  endeavoured  to  return  the 
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long  and  tender  attachment  of  a  very 
amiable  young  man,  but  bad  tried  in  vain, 
and  tbat  be  bad  gone  to  the  West  Indies 
in  despair  ;  tbat  sbe  bad  refused  very  ad- 
vantageous offers  of  marriage  botb  from 
tbe  rich  and  the  titled ;  but  tbat,  though 
her  heart  acquitted  her  of  loving  Mr. 
Evelyn  with  any  feeling  but  what  tbe  most 
rigid  of  her  sex  would  have  approved, 
that  heart  still  rejected  every  other  image, 
and  remained  cold  to  the  addresses  even 
of  the  young  and  the  distinguished. 

At  the  end  of  ten  years  Mrs.  Evelyn's 
health  suddenly  declined  ;  and  as  her  mo- 
ther was  wholly  taken  up  with  nursing 
her  dying  husband,  and  sbe  required  con- 
stant attendance,  sbe  declared  tbat  unless 
her  cousin  Rosabel  would  come  and  nurse 
her,  she  must  undoubtedly  die.  Accord- 
ingly Mr.  Evelyn  himself  wrote  to  re- 
quest Miss  Vere  to  obey  bis  poor  wife's 
summons.     Rosabel  complied  directly; 
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for  she  had  no  opposing  duty  to  fulfil,  as 
her  aunt  was  just  dead,  having  doubled 
her  little  fortune,  and  given  the  orphan 
Rosabel  an  income  fully  sufficient  to  her 
humble  wants. 

Rosabel  had  not  seen  her  cousin  or 
Mr.  Evelyn  since  they  married ;  and  ten 
years  had  only  matured  in  her  the  beauty 
of  which  they  had  robbed  Airs.  Evelyn. 
Evelyn  was  become  an  old-looking  man 
of  three-and-thirty ;  and  his  wife,  whose 
pretensions  to  be  reckoned  handsome 
were  founded  chiefly  on  a  very  high  co^ 
lour,  bright  eyes,  and  a  full,  finely-round- 
ed person,  was  now  rendered  dim-eyed, 
pale  and  thin,  by  the  ravages  of  disease, 
and  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
blooming  beautiful  young  woman  of  five- 
and-twenty,  who  now  stood  at  the  side  of 
her  sick  couch  and  kindly  inquired  how 
she  found  herself.     But  though  the  per^ 
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son  was  changed,  the  mind  and  temper 
remained  the  same. 

*'  Good  heavens  !  child!"  cried  Matilda 
in  apeevish  tone  of  voice,  "is  it  you  ?  Why, 
you  are  painted,  I  protest ;  and  you  are 
absolutely  grown  as  fat  and  coarse  as  a 
milkmaid !  Well,  poor  Evelyn  will  be 
so  shocked  when  he  sees  no  traces  left  of 
his  delicate  classical  beauty. — I  hate  the 
sight  of  such  vulgar  health  :  and  yet,  I 
own,  I  envy  it,"  she  added  with  a  deep 
sigh.  Then  starting  up  she  said,  '^  Tell 
me,  Rosabel,  am  I  not  grown  meagre  and 
hideous-looking  ?  " 

**  You  are  altered,  certainly." 

**  Altered!  You  are  cruel  enough  to 
tell  me  so,  are  you.^  There,  child,  you  had 
better  go  away  again,  if  that  is  what  you 
came  to  say :  I  sent  for  you  to  comfort 
me. 

"  And  so  I  willj  if  you  will  let  me;  for 
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I  mean  to  nurse  you  into  health  again^ 
and  then  you  know  your  beauty  will  all 
return." 

"  Meaning  to  say  that  at  present  it  is 
all  gone,  I  suppose  ?"  said  the  incorrigible 
Mrs.  Evelyn. — Rosabel  did  not  reply;  and 
the  entrance  of  a  servant,  who  brought 
her  something  to  eat  which  did  not  please 
her,  gave  her  a  new  object  to  tease  and  to 
abuse. 

Mr.  Evelyn  now  came  in  to  welcome 
Rosabel,  who  met  him  with  the  compo- 
sure which  became  their  relative  situa- 
tion, and  with  a  dignity  and  gracefulness 
of  manner  which  she  had  not  when  they^ 
parted- 

Mrs.  Evelyns  quick  and  jealous  eye 
soon  saw  that  his  lingered  long,  and  with, 
evident  pleasure,  on  the  face  and  form  of 
Rosabel ;  and  she  observed,  in  a  hoarse 
and  uncomfortable  voice,  *^Aye,  I  do  not 
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wonder  you  stare  at  Rosabel,  Mr.  Evelyn. 
I  declare  I  should  not  have  known  her, 
s  he  Is  grown  so  fat  and  red  and  coarse. 
I  see  you  wonder  what  is  become  of  her 
Grecian  beauty  that  you  used  to  talk 
about." 

Evelyn  was  going  to  answer,  "  I  see  it 
still  matured  into  new  charms :"  but  as 
he  gazed  on  the  faded  form  of  his  wife, 
pity,  and  the  dread  of  giving  her  pain, 
suppressed  the  just  eulogy,  and  he  con- 
tented himself  with  saying,  *'  Miss  Vere 
is  certainly  much  taller  and  fatter  than 
she  was." 

But  the  speech  which  soothed  the  ap- 
prehensive feelings  of  Mrs.  Evelyn  gave 
pain  to  those  of  Rosabel ;  for,  if  he  had 
indeed  admired  her  when  she  was  pale  and 
thin,  she  could  not  but  be  sorry  that  she 
had  outgrown  liis  admiration.  "  And 
surely,"    thoue:ht  &he,    *^  if  he  had  not 
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shared  his  wife's  opinion,  that  lam  altered 
for  the  worse,  he  would  have  kindly  con- 
tradicted her.  But  why  should  I  wish  him 
to  admire  me  ?  It  is  very  wrong."  And 
when  Rosabel  retired  at  night,  she  took 
herself  severely  to  task  for  having  felt  so 
reprehensible  a  feeling. 

But  she  soon  found  that  self-blame  was 
by  no  means  the  only  blame  she  was  to 
be  tormented  with ;  for  illness,  and  the 
consciousness  of  her  altered  person,  and 
of  the  loss  of  that  beauty  of  which  she 
had  been  so  proud,  added  every  day  some 
new  bitterness  to  the  temper  of  Mrs. 
Evelyn,  which  was  never  amiable,  even 
when  every  wish  of  her  heart  seemed  gra- 
tified ;  and  though  Rosabel  w^aited  on  her 
caprices  all  day,  and  frequently  sat  up 
with  her  all  night,  she  never  gained  from 
her  an  approving  smile  or  a  kind  word. 
Rosabel's  only  comfort,  therefore,  was  de- 
rived from  the  children,  with  whom  she 
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passed  every  hour  that  she  could  steal 
from  their  mother ;  and  she  soon  endear- 
ed herself  to  them  by  kind  words  and  af- 
fectionate caresses,  such  as  they  had  ne- 
ver experienced  before, — for  even  to  her 
children  there  was  nothing  caressing  or 
affectionate  in  Matilda; — and  she  also 
gained  their  respect,  by  instructing  them 
in  works  and  little  employments  whioli 
their  governess  was  unable  to  teach  them. 
With  the  boy  she  would  sometimes  whip 
a  top,  and  she  would  help  to  fnake  his 
kite  :  in  short,  her  habitual  love  of  chil- 
dren, and  her  wish  of  making  them  love 
her  by  rendering  herself  useful  to  them, 
were  here  amply  gratified  whenever  op- 
portunities offered ;  and  Rosabel,  though 
unconsciously,    had  another  motive  for 
thus  engaging  the  affections  of  the  chil- 
dren— they  were  the  children  of  Evelyn, 
and  the  two  elder  were  very  like  him.    In 
the  third  she  saw  a  likeness  of  herself; 
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a«d  one  day  Evelyn  said,  ^'  I  flatter  my- 
self. Miss  Vere,  that  Fanny  is  a  little  like 
you."  As  he  said  this,  he  seated  the 
child  on  his  knees  and  affectionately  kiss- 
ed her;  and  from  that  hour,  spite  of  her 
laudable  efforts  and  continual  self-up- 
braidings,  Rosabel  could  never  see  Mr. 
Evelyn  caress  that  child,  without  emotion 
and  confusion :  "  And  yet,"  said  she  to 
herself,  "  I  am  sure  he  is  not  thinking 
of  me !  " 

But  while  Kosabel  was  thus  recom- 
mending herself  to  her  cousin's  children^ 
she  was  every  day  losing  ground  in  the 
affection  of  her  cousin ;  and  her  motives, 
seen  through  the  distorted  medium  of 
jealousy,  were  cruelly  misconstrued.  The 
children  themselves  assisted  to  alienate 
their  mother's  heart  from  her,  even  by 
what  ought  to  have  endeared  her  the 
more;  for  they  were  always  saying,  "Look, 
mamma !  what  a  pretty  thing  cousin  Ro- 
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sabel  has  made  for  us  ! "  "  See,  mamma, 
what  a  clever  thing  cousin  Rosabel  has 
taught  us  to  make!  '* — till  the  unhappy 
Matilda  used  to  exclaim,  "  There !  go 
away,  and  take  your  trumpery  along  with 
you !  I  am  sick  of  hearing  of  your  cousin 
Rosabel  and  her  clever  doings!" — ^while 
in  her  heart  she  accused  Rosabel  of  pay- 
ing court  to  her  children  in  order  to  please 
their  father,  and  induce  him  to  marry  her 
when  she  was  dead. 

With  increased  vigilance,  therefore,  did 
she  watch  the  behaviour  of  her  cousin  and 
her  husband.  Often,  unable  to  bear  to  see 
them  together,  she  used  to  send  Rosabel 
away  when  Evelyn  visited  her  ;  and  if  his 
eye  followed  her  as  she  left  the  aj)artment, 
she  used  to  reproach  him  with  making 
the  girl  vain,  by  showing  how  much  he 
admired  her  :  and  when  Evelvn  took  care 
never  to  let  his  eye  glance  towards  her  in 
his  wife's  presence,  she  was  still  more  wn- 
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happy,  for  she  was  sure  that  he  would 
not  have  put  such  a  restraint  on  himself 
had  he  not  been  conscious  of  having  some 
improper  feehng  to  hide.  Rosabel  gave 
her  great  offence  by  wearing  her  fine 
long  hair  twisted  round  her  head  and 
parted  a  la  Madonna ;  for  she  told  her 
she  wore  it  in  that  manner  because  Mr. 
Evelyn  had  said  she  was  like  a  Greek 
bust ;  and  she  insisted  on  her  wearing  a 
cap,  as  she  hated  such  affected,  beauty- 
like airs.  Accordingly,  Rosabel  wore  a 
cap ;  but  as  it  was  that  sort  of  close  cap 
called  a  dormense,  she  reproached  her  bit- 
terly for  her  indelicate  coquetr)%  declaring 
that  she  wore  it  to  show  how  pretty  she 
looked  in  her  night-cap. 

In  short,  what  with  tormenting  her  in 
the  day,  keeping  her  up  all  night,  calling 
her  up  on  some  unnecessary  pretence 
when  she  was  in  her  first  deep  sleep,  Mrs. 
Evelyn  certainly  deprived  poor  Rosabel 
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of  the  look  of  robust  health  which  she 
had  when  she  first  came  to  her ;  and  she 
was  not  slow  to  remark  to  Mr.  Evelyn 
how  ill  his  beauty  looked :  '*  She  looks 
very  pale,"  Ke  replied ;  "  and  worn  out^ 
I  suspect,  with  watching :  but  hers  is  a 
beauty  independent  of  complexion ;  it  i& 
the  beauty  of  outline,  you  know." 

*'  Yes,"  she  replied  with  violent  agita- 
tion, "  I  know  it;  and  /  had  never  any  ow/- 
Une  to  boast — mine  was  all  dependent  on 
filling  up ;  and  see  here,  (turning  up  her 
sleeve  and  extending  her  shrunk  arm,) 
see  here!  it  is  all  gone;  flesh,  bloom, 
beauty,  all  vanished !  Well,  then,  it  is 
time  that  I  vanish  too !  " 

"  My  dear  Matilda! "  said  Mr.  Evelyn, 
**  suppose  what  you  say  is  true,  do  you 
think  I  love  you  for  your  outward  charms 
alone  ;  and  that  with  them  must  vanish 
my  affection?" 

*'  What !  then  you  own  they  are  quite 
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gone  'i  "  screamed  out  the  wretched  wo- 
man, and  vain  were  all  Mr.  Evelyn's  ef  * 
forts  to  pacify  her ;  while  Rosabel,  who 
entered  the  apartment,  was  commanded 
by  her  to  carry  herself  and  her  treacherous 
beauty  elsewhere  directly. 

Evelyn  had  already  observed  the 
change  in  Rosabel's  appearance ;  and  in 
order  to  save  her  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  necessity  of  such  constant  at- 
tendance and  painful  obedience  to  her 
tyrant,  he  secretly  wrote  to  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Lewellyn,  who  had  more  power  over 
his  wife  than  any  one,  conjuring  her  to 
come  to  them  for  as  long  a  time  as  she 
could  be  spared,  in  order  to  lighten  a 
little  the  painful  fatigue  of  that  excellent 
and  really  suffering  girl,  her  young  friend 
Miss  Vere. 

Mrs.  Lewellyn,  who  had  dearly  loved 
the  mother  of  Rosabel,  and  felt  interested 
for  heVy  did  not  hesitate  to  obey  the  sum- 
c2 
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mons ;  as  she  was  very  certain  that  her 
brother  would  not  have  written  so  urgent- 
ly, had  not  his  wife,  whom  Mrs.  Lewellyn 
thoroughly  understood,  been  inflicting 
torments  on  Rosabel  and  him,  which 
even  his  patience  and  her  gentleness  made 
insupportable ;  and  her  kind  husband  al- 
lowed her  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers. 

Mrs.  Evelyn's  disorder  now  assumed 
all  the  various  changes  which  mark  de- 
cline; amidst  which,  that  hope  of  life 
which  is  evidently  born  of  certainly  im- 
pending death,  is  the  most  affecting  to 
theby-standers. 

**  How  well  you  look  to-day ! "  cried 
Rosabel,  one  morning:  **  quite  like 
yourself  again!  Surely  you  must  feel 
better ! " 

"  Better !  I  feel  quite  well.  Bring  me 
the  glass  !  Let  me  look  at  myself !  " 

Rosabel  obeyed ;  and  as  the  poor  in- 
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valid  gazed  on  her  bright  eye  and  flushed 
cheek,  the  tell-tale  effects  of  her  disor- 
der, she  delightedly  exclaimed,  "  Hide 
your  diminished  head,  Rosabel  I  Matilda 
is  herself  again !  " — Then  seeing  that 
Rosabel  wore  a  very  pretty  morning-cap 
with  pink  ribands,  she  desired  her  com- 
plying cousin  would  let  her  wear  it ;  and 
she  adjusted  it  on  the  head  of  the  invalid; 
while  the  fine  long  hair  of  Rosabel,  as  she 
was  so  employed,  streamed  in  graceful 
luxuriance  to  the  ground  on  wliich  she 
knelt. 

"  How  becoming  it  is  !  How  well  I 
look  in  it !  I  wish  Evelyn  would  come 
in  now!"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  ;  and  he  at 
this  moment  asked  admittance. 

*'  Come  in,"  cried  ^latilda  eagerly. 
He  did  so ;  and  started  with  surprise  and 
admiration,  not  at  sight  of  his  poor  fe- 
vered wife  in  her  becoming  cap,  but  at 
the  striking  appearance  of  her  companion. 
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*'  There! "  exclaimed  the  irritable  Ma- 
tilda, **  there!  he  does  not  even  ^^^  we T 
on  which  she  tore  the  cap  off  her  head, 
threw  it  on  the  ground,  and  gave  way  to 
such  violent  gestures,  that  Evelyn,  alarmed 
for  the  consequences,  held  down  her  arms, 
and  conjured  her,  for  her  own  sake  as 
well  as  his,  not  to  give  way  to  such  -fan- 
lustical  and  iil-grounded  anger:  but  she 
continued  to  scream  out,  **  Send  that 
mischievous  girl  out  of  the  room !  I  hate 
the  sight  of  her ! "  But  Rosabel  was  too 
terrified  to  understand  what  she  said. 
At  this  moment  Mrs.  Lewellyn  entered 
the  apartment,  who  had  arrived  unheard 
by  any  one ;  and,  alarmed  at  the  noise 
in  the  sick-room,  had  immediately  ha- 
stened thither*  Her  presence  instantly 
stilled  the  angry  sobs  of  the  nearly  ex- 
hausted invalid ;  and  as  she  saw  that 
the  agitation  proceeded  from  some  im- 
properly indulged  ebullition  of  temper. 
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tilie  did  not  hesitate  to  comment  in  her 
usual  manner  on  the  scene  before  her. 

'*  Mrs.  Evelyn,  I  am  rejoiced  to  see 
you  are  so  well :  to  judge  by  the  loudness 
of  your  voice,  your  lungs  were  never 
stronger  than  now.  Private  theatricals 
I  declare !  the  part  of  the  fair  Ophelia  by 
Miss  Vere ;  and  you,  I  conclude,  and  your 
-wife,  brother,  are  the  sympathizing  king 
and  queen.  Have  you  many  such  exhi^ 
bitions  ^s  these  ?  If  so,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  take  a  part." 

"  I  am  no  actor,  dear  Hannah,"  said 
Evelyn  smiling,  '*  when  I  tell  you  I  am 
glad  to  see  you.  Matilda  has  been  a 
little  agitated,  and — " 

"A  little  agitated!  what  then  must 
her  great  agitations  be  ?  But  now  I  am 
€ome,  I  hope  to  keep  you  in  better  or- 
der; for  you  all  three  look  as  if  the  agi- 
tation had  been  pretty  general.  Heyday! 
^vhat  have  we  here  ?    Praj,  ladies^  have 
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you  been  at  a  game  of  romps  ?  Why  is 
this  cap  on  the  ground  ?  did  it  escape 
in  play  from  those  dishevelled  tresses  ?  " 

Rosabel  now  hastily  picked  up  the  cap, 
and  retired  to  bind  up  her  hair ;  while 
Matilda,  afraid  of  the  observant  eye  and 
sarcastic  remarks  of  her  sister-in-law, 
conquered  her  weak  emotion,  and  thought 
proper  to  express  herself  glad  to  see  her. 

The  fever  had  now  subsided  for  a 
while  ;  the  sunk  cheek  regained  its  pale- 
ness, the  brightened  eye  became  dim  ; 
and  while  Mrs.  Lewellyn  replaced  the  dis- 
carded cap  of  sickness  on  the  faint  dishe- 
velled hair  of  the  invalid,  who  now  lay 
back  in  exhausted  helplessness  on  her 
couch,  tears  filled  her  eyes  as  she  beheld 
the  ravages  which  disease  had  made  in 
her  once  healthy  sister.  Matilda  saw  her 
emotion,  and  saw  it  now  without  irrita- 
tion ;  while,  overcome  with  complicated 
feelings, she  wept  upon  her  shoulder:  theu 
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worn  out  with  fatigue  and  illness,  she 
fell  back  in  deep  though  uneasy  slumber. 

"  What  was  the  cause  of  the  strange 
scene  1  witnessed  when  I  arrived  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Lewellyn  to  her  brother,  when  she 
saw  him  alone. 

**  Upon  my  word  I  do  not  exactly  know 
myself;  but  poor  Matilda  seemed  angry 
that  I  did  not  look  at  her  when  I  first  en- 
tered. 1  believe  she  had  put  on  Miss 
Vere's  cap ;  and  I  unfortunately  looked 
first  at  the  strange  appearance  of  Miss 
V^ere,  with  her  long  hair  streaming  on 
tlie  ground. 

"  Well,  and  what  then  ?  " 

*'  Why  then,"  replied  Evelyn,  looking 
very  foolish,  ''  I  suspect  poor  Matilda 
was  silly  enough  to  be  jealous." 

**  Jealous!"  cried  Mrs.  Lewellyn, 
laughing  violently. 

'*  Yes,  you  may  well  laugh  to  think  of 
c5 
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my  wife's  being  jealous  oi  such  a  quiet 
personage  as  I  am." 

"  Indeed,  that  is  an  absurdity  Matilda 
in  her  senses  would  not  have  been  guilty 
of.  But  it  is  no  laughing  matter ;  for  in 
her  state  such  another  freak  might  de- 
stroy her,  and  I  shall  propose  to  take  the 
place  of  Rosabel  as  head  nurse." 

The  next  day,  therefore,  she  told  Mrs. 
Evelyn,  that  as  Rosabel  was  evidently 
worn  out  with  attendance  and  nursing, 
she  should  insist  on  taking  her  place 
during  greatest  part  of  the  day  and  night. 

**  No,  no,"  cried  Matilda  eagerly; 
"*'  for  then  you  know  Rosabel  would  be 
with  my  husband  or  the  children." 

"  Aiidwhynot?" 

**  Why  not  ?  Oh !  because  they  arse 
^o  fond  of  her." 

''  And  what  then  ?  " 

'^'  Oh !  why  I  cannot  bear  they  should 
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3ove  her :  I  fear  they  love  her  better  than 
they  do  me." 

"  Nonsense !  The  children  may  love 
better  for  a  little  while  the  person  that 
plays  with  them.  But  how  can  you  sup- 
pose my  brother  so  lost  to  himself  ?  *' 

^*  Oh!  but  he  always  admired  her  Gre- 
vcian  beauty." 

"  But  can  you  suppose  that  while  his 
wife  is  lying  on  a  sick-bed,  he  can  be 
looking  at  or  admiring  beauty  of  any  de- 
scription ^     Fye  upon  you,  Matilda." 

*'  I  do  not  mind  what  you  say ;  and 
Rosabel  shall  not  be  all  day  with  ray 
husband." 

"  I  must  laugh  indeed,  Matilda,  at  the 
idea  of  my  grave  moral  brother's  being 
grown  such  a  terrible  Lothario." 

Rosabel  now  entered,  with  her  hair 
dressed  without  a  cap,  as  her  cap  of  the 
day  before  had  been  nearly  destroyed ; 
and  her  appearance  irritated  the  invalidp 
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who  passionately  exclaimed,  "  There! 
look  at  her !  Look  what  pains  she  has 
taken  to  look  pretty !  Get  out  of  my 
sight !   Go  !  " 

Rosabel,  bursting  into  tears,  was  in- 
stantly obeying,  when  Matilda  called  her 
back :  "No,  no,  you  shalhzo^go ;  stay  where 
you  are  :  I  will  not  trust  you  from  me/' 

On  which  Mrs.  Lewellyn  rose,  and 
taking  Rosabel's  hand,  said,  "  My  dear 
girl,  you  shall  go  or  stay  just  as  you 
please.  I  will  not  sit  tamely  by  and  see 
my  beloved  Mrs.  Vere's  daughter  treated 
like  a  slave  by  any  one." 

"  Then  I  will  go,"  said  Rosabal ;  and 
quitted  the  apartment. 

"  How  cruel!  how  unkind!  "  cried  Mrs. 
Evelyn,  "  to  take  that  girl's  part  against 
me,  and  contradict  me,  when  I  am  a  poor 
dying  woman !  " 

*'  If  you  are  really  a  dying  woman,  it 
is  the  rnore  necessary  that  I  shoiddmitx- 
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fere,  to  prevent  your  indulging  such  uTong 
and  culpable  feelings  towards  an  unof- 
fending individual.  I  appeal  to  your  own 
excellent  sense,  Matilda,  Are  the  angry 
feelings  which  you  are  cultivating  towards 
your  cousin  proper  ones  to  be  indulged 
in  a  dying  woman  ?  '* 

**  I  cannot  help  feeling  as  I  do." 
**  But  if  you  are  withheld  by  no  reli- 
(rious  considerations  from  the  indulg-ence 
of  your  evil  passions,  let  policy  withhold 
you.  You  are  afraid,  I  see,  that  the  con- 
trast between  Rosabel's  personal  appear- 
ance and  yours  should  w^eaken  Evelyn's  at- 
tachment;  but  have  you  not  much  more  to 
fear  from  the  contrast  between  your  tem- 
pers and  conduct  ?  between  her  patient 
forbearance  and  endearing  gentleness, 
and  your  vindictive,  tyrannical  violence  .^ 
Depend  on  it  that  Evelyn,  though  blind 
I  am  sure  to  the  beauty  of  Rosabel's  face, 
will  not  be  so  to  the  qualities  which  you 
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oblige  her  to  display;  and  you  are  making 
your  own  danger." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?'' 

"  I  do  indeed." 

"  Well  then,  I  will  put  a  guard  upon 
myself." 

And  for  a  few  days  this  well-meant 
hint  had  the  effect  which  Mrs.  Lewellyn 
hoped  for:  but  habitual  violence  and  in- 
justice, increased  by  disease,  could  not 
long  be  restrained  even  by  fancied  self- 
interest,  and  jealousy  and  dislike  of  the 
patient  attentive  Rosabel  again  gained 
ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  the  dying 
woman  ;  while  Evelyn  beheld  with  silent 
admiration  the  gentle  sweetness  and  af- 
fectionate submission  with  which  she  en- 
dured the  trials  inflicted  on  her. 

Matilda  had  discovered  the  secret  of 
flosabers  heart,  though  hidden  long  even 
from  herself. — She  had  detected  the  deep 
^affection  which  she  felt  for  Evelyn ;  whicli 
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had  revived  on  her  again  becoming  the 
inmate  of  his  house,  and  witnessing  his 
merits,  both  as  a  husband  and  a  father ; 
nor  could  she  be  insensible  to  the  kind- 
ness and  consideration  which  marked  his 
conduct  to  herself.  Still  she  struggled 
against  these  feelings — criminal  feelings 
as  she  properly  termed  them.  *^  But  in 
a  short  time  now,"  she  cried,  **  all  will 
be  over ;  and  I  shall  go  and  live  far  from 
him !  and  then,  too,  it  will  be  no  crime 
to  love  him  !  " 

But  in  the  mean  while  sheTainly  tried 
to  suppress  the  tell-tale  blush  when  he 
appeared,  and  the  tremor  of  her  frame 
when  he  addressed  her ;  and  these  had 
been  observed  by  the  watchful  eye  of 
Mrs.  Evelyn,  who,  though  death  now  ap- 
proached with  rapid  stride,  retained  all 
her  painful  irritability  of  feeling.  One 
day,  while  Rosabel  was  alone  with  her, 
and  was  kindly  adjusting  her  pillow,  they 
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beard  Mr.  Evelyn  speaking,  as  he  opened 
the  door,  to  some  one  on  the  landing- 
place ;  and  Rosabel  as  usual  felt  a  be- 
traying blush  on  her  cheek  when  she 
knew  he  was  near  at  hand. 

"  Insidious  girl !  I  see  your  secret  pas- 
sion, and  I  know  your  aspiring  hopes  !  " 
said  the  invalid,  with  a  look  of  cruel  ex- 
pression :  "  but  I  will  disappoint  you  !  I 
will  tell  him  all,  and  forbid  him  with  my 
dying  breath  to — " 

Here  she  paused,  from  the  violence  of 
her  emotion,  and  Evelyn  entered  the 
room ;  while  Rosabel,  terrified  for  herself 
and  alarmed  for  Matilda,  knelt  by  the 
bedside,  watching  with  painful  anxiety  the 
countenance  and  words  of  the  sufferer. 

"  Evelyn  !  "  said  she  in  a  nearly  inar- 
ticulate voice,  and  grasping  the  arm  of 
the  trembling  Rosabel,  "  I  am  dying,  I 
know  I  am  ;  and  you  see  this  girl,  Rosa- 
bel Vere !  then  mark  me.     If  you  marry 
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again,  and  give  a  mother-in-law  to  my 
girls,  I  charge  you,  Evelyn,  with  my  last 
breath — yes,  I  desire,  I  insist  that — '' 

Here  a  short  but  violent  convulsion 
came  on,  and  in  a  few  moments  she  lay 
a  corpse  before  them  ! 

Mr.  Evelyn's  sorrow  on  the  loss  of  the 
mother  of  his  children  was  consistent 
with  his  affectionate  and  justly  feelirg  na- 
ture. As  a  wife,  he  had  loved  her  more 
from  duty  and  habit  than  from  taste  and 
preference ;  and  like  most  wives,  who 
carrying  their  point  by  violence  rather 
than  persuasion,  are  obeyed  because  con- 
test is  troublesome  and  compHance  is 
unim.portant,  Mrs.  Evelyn  was  rather 
missed  by  her  husband  than  regretted ; 
and,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  a  friend  of 
his  who  had  lost  his  wife,  he  was  "  af- 
flicted, but  relieved'' 

As  soon  as  the  funeral  was  ever,  Rosa- 
bel resolved  to  leave  Staveley  (Mr.  Eve- 
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lyn's  seat),  and  seek  a  lodging  in  a  eity 
near  the  house  of  her  elder  sister.  One 
day,  when  she  had  just  informed  the 
children  that  she  was  going  to  leave 
them,  Evelyn  entered  the  room  while 
they  were  hanging  about  her,  and  de- 
claring that  they  would  never  part  with 
her. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  cried  he: 
"  My  dears,  I  am  afraid  you  are  trouble- 
some to  Miss  Vere." 

"  O  papa !  she  is  so  naughty :  she  says 
«he  is  going  away ;  and  she  will  go,  and 
we  cannot  persuade  her  to  stay  after — 
after  next  Monday^  papa !  " 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it ;  but  per- 
haps we  can  persuade  her  not  to  leave  us 
so  soon,"  said  Evelyn,  who  felt  almost  as 
«orry  as  his  children  :  '*  and  I  will  go  and 
speak  to  my  sister  on  the  subject." 

Accordingly  he  went  in  search  of  her, 
and  found  her  with  an  open  letter  in  her 
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hand,  over  which  it  was  evident  she  had 
l^een  shedding  tears, 

*•  See!"  said  she,  *'  here  is  my  truant 
husband  forced  to  go  to  Barbadoes  to 
look  after  his  estates  there,  and  he  will 
not  allow  me  to  go,  because  he  is  afraid 
of  the  climate  for  me !  How  provoking ! 
— But  he  talks  of  being  gone  only  six 
months."" 

"  Well,  then,  that  six  months  you  will, 
I  trust,  pass  with  me  ?  I  shall  in  that 
case  feel  that  good  comes  out  of  evil." 

^*  Yes,  I  will  stay,  if  you  wish  it :  but 
I  do  not  like  to  part  with  Lewellyn,  for 
all  that ;  but  he  thinks  it  right  to  go,  as 
our  son  and  daughters  have  large  fami- 
lies and  small  incomes  :  still,  I  shall  scold 
him  when  he  comes  to  take  leave  of  me. 
But  what  have  you  to  say,  brother  ?  1  see 
you  have  something  to  disclose." 

*'  Why,  yes ;  Miss  Vere  has  been  tell- 
ing the  children  that  after  Monday  she 
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must  leave  us ;  but  surely,  as  she  has  a 
home  to  seek,  there  could  be  no  hupro- 
priety  in  her  staying  here  as  long  as  you 
do,  and  the  poor  children  cannot  bear  to 
part  with  her." 

*'  I  see  no  impropriety  in  it,  certainly; 
but  young  ladies  have  such  refined  notions 
of  punctilio,  that  perhaps  Rosabel  may  : 
however,  I  will  tell  her  my  mind." 

But  though  Rosabel's  sense  of  pro- 
priety did  not  disapprove  her  continued 
residence  under  Evelyn's  roof,  her  sense 
of  her  ov/n  weakness  did,  and  regard  for 
her  own  peace  of  mind.  Still,  whether 
a  hope,  unowned  even  by  herself,  operated 
to  bend  her  resolution  ;  or  whether  it  was 
that  she  felt  she  could  not  give  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  refusing  to  stay,,  certain 
it  is  that  stay  she  did. 

"  Poor  Matilda! "  said  Mrs.  Lewellyn 
one  day  to  her  brother,  after  Mrs.  Evelyn 
lad  been  dead  two  or  three  months/^  what 
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a  strange  jealous  dislike  she  seemed  to 
have  conceived  against  poor  Rosabel !  '* 

"  Yes,"  replied  Evelyn,  "  but  not  al- 
ways. Sometimes  she  did  her  justice  ; 
and,  strange  and  incomprehensible  as  it 
may  appear,  in  her  last  moments  she  did 
indeed  make  her  the  most  ample  amends." 

"Is  it  possible  '^  " 

"  It  is  quite  true,  I  assure  you." 

Here  he  paused. 

"  Well,  go  on  :  why  do  you  hesitate  '^ 
AVhat  did  they  say 

"  Why,"  and  he  blushed  exceedingly 
as  he  spoke,  "  it  really  may  seem  incredi- 
ble, but  with  her  dying  breath  she  iri' 
sisted  that,  if  I  married  again,  I  should 
marry  Miss  Vere." 

'*  Amazing  1  And  did  any  one  hear  this 
beside  you  .^  " 

"  Yes,  Miss  Vere  herself." 

"  Well :  if  any  one  but  you  had  said 
this,  brother,  I  could  not  have  believed  it; 
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but,  I  heartily,  as  a  Christian,  rejoice  that 
poor  Matilda  died  in  a  better  frame  of 
mind  than  she  had  lately  lived;  and  never 
did  she  show  her  good  sense,  or  her  love 
for  her  children,  more." 

'*  What,  dear  Hannah!  at  my  time 
of  life,  and  with  my  inability  to  inspire 
love, — for  you  know  Matilda  never  loved 
me, — did  it  show  her  good  sense  to  wish 
me  to  marry  a  beautiful  young  woman  ? 
Absurd!" 

"  As  to  your  time  of  life,  brother,  I 
will  thank  you  not  to  talk  of  that;  for  I  am 
some  years  your  senior,  and  I  do  not  7/et 
begin  to  talk  of  '  7ni/  time  of  life — nor 
need  you  at  three-and-thirty  :  and  as  to 
your  inability  to  inspire  love,  that  I  doubt. 
Though  certainly  no  beauty,  you  are  a 
fine  manly-looking  man ;  and  I  am  much 
deceived  if  Rosabel  is  not  of  my  opinion. 
Here  she  comes !  shall  I  ask  her  what 
she  thinks." 
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*'  Not  for  the  world  :  and  I  beg  you  to 
forget  this  ridiculous  conversation."    But 
that  was  impossible:  and  Mrs.  Lewellyn, 
who   still   thought  her  brother's  wishes, 
unconscious  as  yet  to  himself,  had  de- 
ceived  him,    had   a  great  mind  to  ask 
Rosabel  what  Matilda  said  while  she  was 
dying.   But  she  was  afraid ;  for,  if  Evelyn 
had   mistaken  what  his  wife   said,  and 
were  to  be  undeceived,  she  thought  that 
an  event  which  she   now  believed  this 
mistake  would  render  certain,  might  be 
at  least  retarded ;  and  she  heartily  wished 
it  to  take  place.     She  therefore  did  not 
mention  the  subject  to  Rosabel,  and  took 
care  to  assist  as  much  as  she  could,  unob- 
served, the  progress  of  her  brother's  evi- 
dent attachment  for  the  amiable  orphan. 
"  How  surprised  he  will  be,"  said  she  to 
herself,  "  when  he  finds  by  what  he  feels 
for  Rosabel,  that  he  never  loved  Matilda! " 
During  the  six  months  which  ensued. 
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Evelyn,  Mrs.  Lewellyn,  the  children,  Ro- 
sabel, and  the  governess,  formed  onehappy 
and  united  family.  Evelyn  read  aloudevery 
evening,  while  the  ladies  either  worked 
or  drew.  Time  liew  ^unheeded,  because 
every  moment  of  it  was  filled  with  pleas- 
ing or  useful  occupations;  and -when 
Mr.  Lewellyn  came  to  take  away  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Lewellyn  was  the  only  one  who 
was  conscious  that  the  six  months  were 
really  gone,  and  w^ho  was  glad  that  they 
were  so. 

Rosabel  had  in  the  mean  v/hile  received 
a  letter  from  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Evelyn's 
mother,  who  was  now  a  widow,  entreat- 
ing her  to  consider  her  house  as  her  fu- 
ture home ;  declaring,  that  she  should 
always  consider  her  as  her  daughter,  and 
feel  grateful  to  her  for  her  kind  assiduities 
to  her  poor  child  during  her  last  illness. 
As  she  was  now  forced  to  leave  Staveley, 
and  as  Evelyn  was  forced  to  let  her  go. 
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a  residence  with  Mrs.  Fanshaw  was  the 
most  welcome ;  as  she  would  be  within 
a  day's  journey,  and  the  children  could 
often,  Evelyn  said,  visit  her  and  their 
grandmother :  he  even  urged  her  taking 
Matilda  with  her  directly — Fanny,  he  said, 
he  could  not  yet  part  with. 

*'  Matilda  is  most  like  her  poor  mo- 
ther," said  Mrs.  Lewellyn. 

"  Yes,  so  she  is,"  replied  Evelyn; 
'*  certainly  so  she  is." 

"  I  do  not  know  whom  Fanny  re- 
sembles," observed  his  sister ;  "  and  yet 
she  reminds  me  very  strongly  of  some 
oner 

Evelyn  knew  who  this  sojiie  one  was, 
but  he  did  not  tell  his  sister. 

To  be  brief.  The  day  of  parting  came,' 
and  Rosabel  tore  herself,  but  not  without 
difficulty,  from  tbe  embraces  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  while  Evelyn  took  leave  of  her 
with  a  degi'ee  of  coldness,  which  to  a 
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more  experienced  person  would  have  be* 
trayed  the  intensity  of  his  sorrow  and: 
regret.  But  it  misled  her  completely,  and; 
she  oould  not  he^l])  saying  within  herself, 
"  How  strange  it  is,  that  as  his  children_ 
love  me  so  much  he  should  not  love  me 
a  little  more  I ". 

When  she  was   gone,  Evelyn  made  a 
discovery    of   which   he  little    dreamt; 
namely,  that  he  was  alone!  that  he  had 
experienced  a  loss  which  his  books  and 
bis  s^tudies  could  not  console  him  far ; 
and  that   he    could  sit   for   an   hour  or 
two  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  never: 
get  beyond  th^  first  page  !    He  also  dis-. 
covere^d  that  in  his   heart  he  loved  the 
little  Fanny  better  than  her  sister^   and. 
he  began  to  suspect  why  he  did  so  j  and 
one  day  when  he  was  gazing  at  her,  as, 
she  sat  on  his  knee,  he  exclaimed^  "  Beau- 
tiful creature ! " 

*V0  fye,  papa ! "  said  the.  little  girl ; 
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'*  cousin  Rosabel  used  to  tell  nurse  it 
was  very  wrong  to  tell  children  they  were 
beautiful." 

**  But  I  was  not  thinking  of  you,  Fan- 
ny!-' 

*'  No,  papa!  Of  whom  then?  of  cousin 
Rosabel,  I  suppose,  for  you  know  I  am 
reckoned  yery  like  her ;  and  what  do  you 
think,  papa,  (whispering)  my  governess 
says  ?  She  thinks  cousin  Rosabel  would 
make  us  such  a  nice  mamma! "' 

"  Nonsense!  my  dear — your  governess 
does  not  know  what  she  is  talking  about.'* 
*^  O,  but  she  does  though;  for  cousin 
Rosabel  says  she  is  a  very  sensible  wo- 
man ." 

Evelyn  said  no  more;  but  kissing  the 
little  girl  with  more  than  usual  tender- 
ness he  sent  her  away,  and  retired  to  his 
library,  but  not  to  study,  though  he  be- 
gan to  quote  poetry-,  and  repeated  as  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  apartment, 
d2 


ua. 
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*'  In  vain  would  books  their  formal  succour  lend; 
Nor  wit  nor  wisdom  can  relieve  their  friend. 
Wit  can't  relieve  the  pang  I  now  endure. 
And  wisdom  shows  the  ill  without  the  cure." 

"Yet,  according  to  my  sister,  the  cure 
may  be  within  my  reach.  Well !  the 
best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  go  and  consult 
her,  when  the  year  s  mourning  is  ex- 
pired, and  in  the  mean  while  we  will 
often  go  over  to  see  my  daughter,  and 
her  gpand-mother." 

He  did  so  ;  and  when  the  twelvemonth 
was  just  past,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Le- 
wellyn . 

That  lady  received  his  communications 
with  undissembled  pleasure ;  but  with  her 
usual  sarcasm  she  observed,  *'  Really, 
Edward,  I  find  you  loved  Matilda  much 
more  than  I  ever  suspected  you  did,  as 
her  wishes  are  still  the  guides  of  your 
conduct ;  for  if  I  understand  you  right, 
it  is  merely  in  compliance  with  her  dy- 
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ing  will,  that  you  are  going  to  propose 
to  Miss  Vere." 

"  No,  no  :  not  merely  because  Matilda 
wished  it ;  far  from  it ;  I  think  her  very, 
very  charming,  and — " 

"  In  short,  you  are  in  love  with  her, 
brother ! " 

''  What !  at  my  time  of  life  ?  " 

"  There !  talking  of  your  time  of  life 
again  !  Nonsense  !  At  some  time  or  other 
of  every  one's  life,  it  is  said,  love  must 
be  felt,  and  your  time  is  only  now  come. 
So  away  with  you  !  tell  your  tender  tale, 
and  Cupid  speed  you  ! " 

Evelyn  was  by  no  means  pleased  to  be 
treated  and  considered  as  a  lovesick  boy, 
but  he  could  not  help  himself: — he  knew 
his  sister  would  have  her  sarcasm,  and 
he  set  off  for  Mrs  Fanshaw's. 

When  he  arrived,  he  found  that  lady 
alone;  and  having  desired  that  they  might 
not  be  interrupted,  he  with  great  eifort 
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mude  known  to  the  mother  of  Matihla, 
that  he  was  desirous  of  marrying  again  ; 
hut  that  the  mother-in-law  that  he  wish- 
ed to  give  his  children  was  one  whom 
she  with  her  last  breath  and  last  action 
pointed  out  to  his  choice  ;  and  he  was 
happy  to  say  that  ker  choice  was  A?^/' 

"  Then  you  must  mean  Rosabel  Vere," 
cried  Mrs.  Fanshaw;  **  and  Matilda  show- 
ed her  usual  good  sense  and  judgement^ 
even  in  her  last  moments,  poor  dear 
girl !  Yes  :  and  your  marrying  thus,  Air. 
Evelyn,  will  only  be  2i  fresh  proof  of  your 
tender  devotion  to  her  will.  Yes:  I  see 
how  it  is — dear  good  man  !  You  were  al- 
ways the  best  of  husbands,  as  well  as  she 
the  best  of  wives ^  and  hut  to  oblige  her 
you  would  never  have  married  again. — 
Yes:  I  understand  you." 

Here  her  increasing  sobs  made  her  in- 
articulate, and  Evelyn  was  glad  of  it ;  for 
he  was   not  so  sm'e  that  he  wished  to 
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marry  Rosabel  Vere,  inerely  to  please  his 
late  wife.  However,  he  did  not  contra- 
dict the  old  lady,  who,  when  her  emotion 
v/as  over,  insisted  on  being  the  bearer  of 
his  proposals  to  Rosabel :  and  unfortu- 
nately his  timidity  made  him  consent. 

The  old  lady  was  not  slow  to  profit  by 
this  commission,  and  went  in  search  of 
Rosabel ;  but  when  she  saw  her,  instead 
of  speaking,  she  threw  her  arms  round 
her  neck  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  exclaimed  the 
terrified  Rosabel,  returning  her  embrace. 
'*  Oh!  has  any  thing  happened  to  the 
children,  or  to  Mr.  Evelyn  .^  " 

"  Mr.  Evelyn  is  here','  sobbed  out  Mrs. 
Fanshaw;  "  and  he  is  come  to  tell  me  he 
means  to  make  proposals  of  marriage  to 
you,  my  dear ! " 

Rosabel's  arms  were  instantly  unlocked 
from  the  old  lady's  neck>  and  she  sunk 
nearly  fainting  on  the  sofa^  overcome  witk 
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a  sense  of  happiness  which  she  had  never 
expected  to  know;  for  in  proportion  as  Eve- 
lyn became  sensible  of  what  he  thought 
his  weakness,  the  more  cold  his  manner 
became ;  and  poor  Rosabel,  apt  to  tor- 
ment herself,  sometimes  fancied  she  was 
become  an  object  of  dislike  to  him.  But 
this  overpowering  happiness  was  not  de- 
t^tined  to  last  long;  for  Mrs.  Fanshaw, 
seeing  her  pale  and  agitated,  exclaimed, 
*'  Dear  me,  Rosabel !  how  terrified  you 
look  !  To  be  sure,  you  will  not  refuse  Mr. 
Evelyn  !  I  am  quite  set  on  the  match ; 
for  he  tells  me  he  only  acts  in  obedience 
to  my  poor  dear  daughter's  dying  wishes 
and  conimands,  that  he  should  give  you 
as  a  mother  to  his  children  ;  andyou  know, 
my  dear,  that  her  wishes  were  always 
his  laws,  and  so  they  continue  to  be — 
though  she  is  dead  and  gone !  And  no 
wonder,  for  she  was  such  a  woman !  so 
handsome,  and  such  a  companion!  Mrx 
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Evelyn,  poor  dear !  knows  very  well  he 
could  never  meet  such  a  one  again." 

Rosabel  was  now  near  fainting  from 
contrary  feelings  ;  but  recovering  herself 
she  said,  *'  Surely,  madam,  you  mistook 
Mr.  Evelyn  .^  He  never  could  say  what  is 
untrue ; — my  cousin  did  not  recommend 
me  to  him  as  a  wife,  I  assure  you  she 
did  not." 

"  Nay,  Miss  Vere,  he  must  know — 
aye,  and  be  very  sure  of  what  he  says — or 
he  would  never,  spite  of  your  pretty  face, 
have  thought  of  manning  you.  You  are 
a  very  good  girl ;  but  Matilda !  Oh  !  she 
was  such  a  creature !  and  such  a  compa' 
nionV 

Here  she  again  paused  to  weep,  and 
gave  Rosabel  time  to  consider  whether 
she  should  or  should  not  endeavour  to 
convince  the  old  lady,  and  next  Evelyn 
himself,  that,  so  far  from  her  cousin's  hav- 
ing wished  her  to  marry  her  husband. 
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she  was  sure  she  meant  to  forbid  it :  but 
love  prevented  it ;  for  though  pride  said, 
and  loudly  too,  "  Reject  the  hand  that  is 
not  offered  to  you  by  the  heart,  and  from 
exclusive  affection  for  yourself,"  appre- 
hensive and  deeply  rooted  tenderness 
u^hispered,  that  on  any  terms  it  was  for  her 
happiness  to  make  him  hers ;  and  Rosa- 
bel resolved  to  be  silent.  Matilda  Evelyn 
now  came  into  the  room,  and  her  grand- 
mother instantly  told  her  what  her  papa 
was  come  for.  The  intelUgence  was  re- 
ceived by  her  with  a  scream  of  delight ; 
and  running  to  Rosabel,  she  kissed  and 
embraced  her,  and  said  the  dearest  wish 
of  her  heart  was  now  gratified. 

*^Aye,  but  I  have  not  said  Yes  yet,"  said 
Rosabel. 

"  Oh !  but  you  will,  you  must,  for  iny 
sake  you  must." 

"  Well,  for  your  sake  I  will/*  cried  Ro- 
sabel, clasping  her  to  her  heart ;  but  Ma- 
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tHda  escaped  from  her  to  go  in  search  of 
her  father,  whom  she  no  sooner  saw,  than 
she  sprang  to  him,  and,  overwhelming 
him  with  caresses,  thanked  him  for  having 
made  her  so  happy !  And  on  his  asking 
her,  she  told  him  it  was  by  intending  to 
make  Miss  Vere  her  mamma;  **  for  she 
ha?»  p?'omised  me ,"  added  the  unconscious 
tormenter,  "that  she  will  say  Yes  to  your 
proposal,  for  ?7i?/  sake." 

Evelyn  started,  and  felt  his  joy  that 
Rosabel  would  be  his,  entirely  damped  by 
hearing  that  his  children  were  the  induce- 
ment. And  thus  were  these  two  pas- 
sionate lovers  deceived  into  doubting  the 
strength  of  each  other's  affection,  while 
pride,  false  dehcacy,  and  pernicious  re- 
serve of  character,  annihilated  that  inge- 
nuousness and  openness  of  conduct  ivhich 
alone  is  safe,  and  alone  is  truly  respect- 
able. It  was  after  this  impossible  that 
the   meeting    of   Evelyn    and    Rosabel 
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could  be  otherwise  than  cold^  though  they 
met  alone. 

When  Evelyn  expressed  his  hopes 
that  his  little  girl  had  not  deceived  him, 
but  that  she  would  consent  to  be  his, 
Rosabel  faltered  out  an  affirmative,  and 
Evelyn  then  said,  he  expected  no  less 
from  her  regard  for  the  dead ;  and  she 
well  knew  what  was  Matilda's  dying  wish. 
Rosabel  only  shook  her  head  in  reply  to 
this,  and  burst  into  tears. 

**  Yes,  dearest  Miss  Vere,  you  will,  I 
am  sure,  make  the  kindest  of  mothers  to 
my  children,"  said  Evelyn. 

"  How  can  I  do  otherwise,"  replied 
Rosabel,  sighing  deeply,  ''when  I  recol-' 
lect  whose  children  they  are  .^  " 

The  words  were  spoken,  and  the  sigh 
was  heaved,  for  Evelyn  alone:  but  he 
believed  they  were  both  caused  by  the 
remembrance  of  Matilda ;  and  there  were 
moments  when  he  thought  it  would  be 
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ungenerous  in  him  to  continue  to  urge  a 
suit,  which  consideration  for  the  wishes 
and  interests  of  others  only  led  her  to  ap- 
prove. But  love  conquered  generosity, 
and  Evelyn  persisted. 

Mrs.  Fanshaw's  estabhshment  was  now 
increased  by  the  arrival  of  a  widowed  sis- 
ter to  take  up  her  abode  with  her:  there- 
fore she  could  not  miss  the  society  of  Ro- 
sabel as  she  would  otherwise  have  done, 
and  her  warmest  approbation  was  given  to 
the  marriage ;  but  it  was  on  condition 
that  for  six  months  to  come  the  engage- 
ment should  be  kept  secret,  and  that  not 
till  then  the  marriage  should  take  place ; 
for  she  was  tenacious  of  all  proper  respect 
to  the  memory  of  her  daughter,  secretly 
resolving  that  she  would  always  take  care 
to  let  every  one  know  Mr.  Evelyn's  chief 
motive  for  marrying  Miss  Vere  was  com- 
pliance with  his  first  wife*s  wishes. 
Evelyn  and  Rosabel  were  both  desirous 
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of  gratifying  the  old  lady's  feelings,  by 
concealing  their  engagement  till  the  time 
she  mentioned  :  but  the  former,  after  a 
long  struggle  with  himself,  resolved  to 
make  this  six  months  a  test  of  Rosabel's 
attachment ;  and  he  told  her  it  was  his 
particular  request  that  she  should  spend 
three  of  those  months  in  London,  and 
three  at  a  watering-place  ;  that  his  niece, 
Mrs. Le welly n's  eldest  daughter,  was  going 
to  London  with  her  husband  and  family, 
and  thence  to  a  bathing-place;  and  he 
wished  her  to  accompany  them,  and  see 
theworldjwhich  she  had  not  yet  done,  and 
young  men  of  the  world,  before  she  had 
irrecoverably  doomed  herself  to  live  in 
the  country  with  a  man  advancing  in  life. 
Rosabel,  though  very  reluctantly,  promised 
to  oblige  him.  But  while  Evelyn  was, 
when  he  left  her  presence,  agonized  at 
the  risk  to  which  he  had  thus  exposed 
himself  of  losing  her  for  ever,  and  while 
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he  fancied  she  was  too  ready  to  comply 
with  his  request,  Rosabel,  as  soon  as  the 
door  closed  on  him,  shed  tears  of  bitter- 
ness on  her  side. 

*' There!"  cried  she:  "it  is  evident  he 
already  repents  of  his  engagement,  and 
hopes  I  may  see  some  one  whom  I  may 
like  better  than  him  !"  And  she  was  con- 
firmed in  this  painful  belief  by  the  receipt 
of  a  letter  from  Evelyn,  in  uhich  he  con- 
jured her,  during  this  six  months  to  con- 
sider herself  as  a  free  and  disengaged  wo- 
man ;  and  assuring  her,  that  should  she 
see  during  that  time  any  man  whom  she 
preferred  to  him,  he  would  give  her  up  to 
that  happy  and  more  favoured  mortal. 

It  took  poor  Evelyn  many  an  hour  of 
painful  struggles  to  write  this  letter,  and 
when  he  had  written  it  he  had  scarcely 
resolution  enough  to  send  it:  but  Rosa- 
bel saw  in  it  not  a  proof  of  generous 
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magnanimity,  but  of  cold  indiflference, 
and  a  decided  wish  to  get  rid  of  her  if  he 
could. 

"  And  why  should  I  not  indulge  him," 
cried  she,  "  and  give  him  back  the  vows 
of  which  he  repents  ?"  But  love  said  No  ; 
and  hope  whispered  that  in  time  perhaps 
she  might  teach  him  to  love  her. 

Rosabel  went  to  London  with  the  niece 
of  Evelyn,  and  thence  to  a  watering-place; 
and  spite  of  her  repulsive  coldness  and 
abstracted  manner,  her  beauty  gained  her 
admirers,  and  she  had  two  avowed  lovers: 
but  they  were  refused :  and  though,  when 
his  niece  informed  Evelyn  of  Rosabel's 
conquests,  he  wrote  word  that  he  was 
ready  to  wave  his  chiims  in  the  favour  of 
any  man  whom  Rosabel  preferred  to 
himself,  he  followed  his  letter  so  im- 
mediately y  and  looked  so  wretched  when 
he  did  come^  that  any  one  but  the  pre- 
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possessed  Rosabel  would  have  seen  that 
his  happiness  depended  on  her  keeping 
her  engagement. 

But  Rosabel,  instead  of  seeing  in  his 
visit  a  proof  of  anxious  love,  was  only- 
conscious  how  rarely  he  visited  her ;  and 
saw  in  the  self-restraint  and  the  fear  of 
influencing  her  by  his  presence,  which 
made  him  keep  away,  nothing  but  a 
proof  that  he  was  going  to  marry  her 
from  fancied  duty  rather  than  strong  in- 
clination :  "  And  perhaps  he  sees  my  love 
for  him,  and  has  had/>//y  on  me  !"  she 
used  to  exclaim  at  another  moment. 
*'  Well,  I  will  take  care,  however,  that  he 
shall  not  long  fancy  that." 

At  last,  after  many  misgivings  on  both 
sides,  Evelyn  and  Rosabel  were  irrevoca- 
bly united ;  and  each  would  have  been  the 
happiest  of  the  happy,  but  for  the  fantas- 
tical misery  which  they  derived  from  the 
errors  of  imagination.  In  these  errors  cir- 
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cumstances  tended  to  confirm  them;  and 
I  need  not  tell  my  readers,  that  a  ground- 
work was  laid,  before  they  mariied,  for  a 
very  substantial  superstructure  of  misery 
to  be  erected  upon. 

"  /  am  older  both  in  habits  and  in 
look  than  I  am  in  years,"  thought  Evelyn, 
**  and  my  wife  is  much  younger  in  both. 
Therefore  I  will  sacrifice  my  habits  to 
hers,  to  make  her  feel  less  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  union;  and  I  will  fill  my  house 
with  company,  and  take  her  to  places  of 
amusement."  ij, 

.  "I  see,"  said  Rosabel  to  herself,  "  that 
he  has  no  enjoyment  of  my  society  ;  he 
cannot  bear  to  be  alone  with  me,  and  live 
quietly  at  home.  How  different  it  was  in 
Matilda  s  time !  But  then,  as  Mrs.  Fan- 
shaw  says,  *  she  was  such  a  companion! ' 
And  so  am  I,  perhaps,  if  he  would  try  to 
draw  me  out :  but  I  know  that  my  love 
makes  me  appear  to  such  disadvantage 
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btrfore  him,  I  can't  converse  at  all  at  my 
ease.  How  I  wish  he  loved  me  a  great 
deal  more,  and  I  him  a  little  less  /" 

But  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  re- 
moval of  these  bars  to  their  happiness, 
was  one  mistaken  principle  of  action, 
which  Rosabel  had  been  taught  to  think 
a  right  one. 

One  or  two  of  her  earliest  friends  were 
women  whose  mothers  had  put  into  their 
hands  a  very  erroneous  book,  in  my  opi- 
nion, but  one  formerly  much  in  vogue, 
in  which  a  reverend  and  sensible  father 
inculcates  in  his  married  daughters  the 
duty^  safety^  and  glory  of  dissimulation^ 
bidding  them  consider  it  as  a  virtue^  ne- 
ver to  let  their  husbands  know  the  ex- 
tent of  their  love  for  them  :  and  this  doc- 
trine was  taught  to  the  young  and  natu- 
rally close- tempered  Rosabel.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  being  painfully  conscious 
of  a  deeply  rooted  and  even  a  reprehen- 
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sible  attachment,  as  its  object  was  first 
an  engaged,  and  then  a  married  man,  she 
should  improve  on  her  instructors,  and 
guard  her  secret  love  with  anxious  care 
from  even  the  suspicions  of  Evelyn  after 
she  became  his  wife. 

The  first  winter  after  they  married,  Ro- 
sabel was  presented  at  Court,  where  the 
pleasure  Evelyn  experienced  from  seeing 
her  admired,  was  damped  by  his  overhear- 
ing one  gentleman  say  to  another,  who 
had  asked  "  who  that  beautiful  young 
creature  was — ^" 

"  That !  It  is  Evelyn's  second  wif^;  the 
Staffordshire  Evelyn,  who  married  Matil- 
da Fanshaw." 

**  Evelyn's  wife !  What !  that  old  fellow  ? 
is  he  married  to  that  young  thing  ?  He  is 
a  bold  and  lucky  man  :  but  I  conclude  he 
is  rich,  and  women  now  are  so  merce- 
nary! He  looked  old  enough,  when  I  last 
saw  him,  to  be  her  father," 
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How  poor  Evelyn  longed  to  turn  round 
and  say  that  his  wife  was  actually  six- 
and-twenty!  But  he  dared  not,  and  he  went 
home  saying  to  himself,  "  Yes,  I  dare 
say  every  one  thinks  Rosabel  has  thrown 
herself  away  for  money  ;  and  perhaps  she 
thinks  so  herself!" 

Two  uneasy  years  passed  away ;  but 
Evelyn,  though  he  feared  Rosabel  did  not 
love  him,  had  never  hitherto  suspected 
that  she  loved  another.  But  now  that 
species  of  misery  was  added  to  his  other 
sufferings.  Some  thoughtless  person 
told  him  that  Rosabel  and  a  young  man 
in  the  neighbourhood  where  she  lived 
with  her  aunt  had  been  tenderly  attached 
to  each  other;  that  want  of  fortune  alone 
prevented  their  marrying,  and  that  the 
lover  entered  the  army  and  went  to  the 
West  Indies. 

This  was  the  very  young  man  whose 
aifection  Ro«abel  could  not  return  on  ac- 
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count  of  her  hopeless  attachment  to  Eve- 
lyn :  but  he  believed  the  story ;  and,  con- 
cluding that  her  coldness  towards  him 
was  the  result  of  her  love  for  another^  he 
became  completely  miserable.  What  in- 
creased his  annoyance  was,  that  his  books, 
which  in  the  time  of  his  first  wife  were 
always  the  solace  of  every  care,  had  now 
no  powder  to  sooth  him  ;  for  read  he  could 
not.  The  passion  of  love  was  to  him 
what  drinking  a  quantity  of  wine  is  to  a 
water-drinker,  intoxicating  and  madden-- 
ing,  not  exhilarating ;  or  like  a  large  and 
unexpected  fortune  to  a  man  long  poor, 
and  habitually  self-denying, —  he  feels 
more  burthened  than  served  by  his  riches, 
and  his  anxiety  is  greater  than  his  enjoy- 
ment. 

Evelyn,  however,  would  have  been  happy 
had  not  circumstances  prevented  his  see- 
ing that  he  had  really  all  the  means  of  be- 
ing so  :  but  this  he  could  not  see ;  and  as 
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he  could  not  lose  his  uncoinfortableness 
in  reading,  he  flew  to  society ;  and  he 
even  became  a  member  of  a  book  club 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  countiy 
seat,  where  gentlemen  met  to  read,  and 
discuss  political  tracts,  literary  subjects, 
or  play  whist,  and  whence  Evelyn  never 
now  returned  till  a  late  hour  of  the  night. 
He  always  desired  Rosabel  not  to  sit  up 
for  him,  and  she  obeyed  ;  but  if  the  night 
was  dark,  she  could  never  sleep  till  he  re- 
turned in  safety,  as  he  went  on  horseback, 
and  the  road  was  not  only  bad,  but  she 
fancied  that  his  horse  was  not  a  safe  one. 
And  often,  very  often,  used  she  to  open 
the  window,  and  watch  for  the  sound  of 
his  horse's  feet ;  nor  till  she  heard  it  ap- 
proachmg  the  house  would  she  retire  to 
bed  again.  But  when  Evelyn  in  the 
morning  hoped  he  had  not  disturbed  her 
rest,  she  used  coldly  to  answer  "  No  ;'* 
und  he  often  said  mentally, 
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'^  If  I  did  not  return  all  night,  she 
would  not  be  uneasy,  but  would  sleep  on, 
I  dare  say." 

One  evening  he  was  gazing  fondly  on 
Fanny,  who  resembled  his  wife,  and  he  ob- 
served how  much  the  likeness  increased. 

"  I  see  it  myself,"  said  Rosabel. 
.   "  But  she  will  alvv^ays  have  one  advan- 
tage over  you,  Mrs.  Evelyn,"  he  replied, 
"  for  her  countenance  is  the  picture  of 
happiness ! " 

,  "  And  is  not  mine  ?  I  used  to  have 
a  very  happy  countenance,  Mr.  Eve- 
lyn." 

**  Use©  to  have !  You  mean  to  insinu- 
ate, I  suppose,  that  you  had  a  happy  coun- 
tenance before  you  married  me.  I  thank 
you,  madam.  Heaven  knows  we  are  both 
much  altered  in  countenance  since  we 
married."  So  saying,  he  left  the  room, 
and  pulled  to  the  door  with  great  violence. 
".  What  is  the  matter  with  papa?'' 
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cried  Fanny:  *^He  is  grown  so  cross 
lately;  he  never  used  to  be  so  when 
mamma  was  alive  !" 

'*  No,  my  dear,  never.  But  then  he 
loved  your  mother,"  she  could  haveadded^ 
"  and  me  he  does  not  love."  The  truth 
was,  that  unhappy  and  jealous  love  had 
made  him  pettish  and  suspicious.  To 
Matilda,  whom  he  had  never  loved,  he 
was  never  unkind;  but  to  Rosabel,  whom 
he  adored,  as  he  believed,  with  unrequited 
passion,  he  was  now  often  what  Fanny 
called  "  cross." 

Not  long  after  this  he  received  a  letter 
from  his  sister,  in  which  she  desired  him 
to  tell  Rosabel  that  her  old  lover,  Cap- 
tain Denbigh,  was  dangerously  ill  from  a 
wouitd  received  in  a  duel,  and  was  com- 
ing to  England. 

<'Now  then,"  thought  Evelyn,  "I shall 
be  able  to  try  the  state  of  her  heart :"  and 
he  read  Moud  to   her   what  liis   sister 

VOL.  IV.  E 
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wrote  ;  meaning  to  fix  his  eyes  on  her  as 
he  did  so.  But  he  did  not  find  this  an 
easy  task,  till  Rosabel's  excessive  emotion 
made  him  gaze  on  her  with  the  eye  of 
indignant  reproof. 

*'  So,  madam,"  cried  he,  "  this  gentle- 
man was  your  lover,  I  find  ?  I  heard  this 
from  another  quarter,  and  he  loved  you 
very  tenderly,  I  am  told." 

"  Poor  fellow!  he  did  indeed^  very, 
f^ry  tenderly,"  Rosabel  falteringly replied, 
who  had  now  learnt  to  feel  the  bitterness 
of  unrequited  passion. 

"  Yes,  and  I  believe  it  was  a  long  as 
well  as  an  ardent  attachment." 

"  Oh !  very  long  !"  and  her  tears  re- 
doubled. 

"  I  think  it  is  a  great  pity,  Mrs.  Eve- 
lyn, that  you  did  not  marry  Captain 
Denbigh :"  and  he  rushed  out  of  the  room 
in  an  agony  of  jealousy. 

^'  Alas ! "   exclaimed  Rosabel   in   the 
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bitterness  of  her  soul,  "he  is  at  least  no 
hypocrite !  No  doubt  he  speaks  the  truth 
here." 

Not  many  days  after  the  papers  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  such  a  ship  in 
port,  with  the  gallant  Captain  Denbigh 
on  board,  who  was  declared  in  danger 
from  a  wound  received  in  a  duel;  bat  it 
was  thought  that  his  native  air,  a  skilful 
surgeon,  and  good  nursing  might  restore 
him. 

"  It  is  a  great  pity,"  said  Evelyn,  as 
he  showed  Rosabel  this  paragraph,  "  that 
you  cannot  be  his  nurse.  But  you  know, 
Mrs.  Evelyn,  I  cannot  break  our  fetters 
if  I  would ;  else  the  gallant  Captain  Den- 
bigh should  not  be  lost  for  want  of  a  good 
nurse." 

He  said  no  more,  for  Rosabel  fainted  ; 
and  he  imputed  her  illness  not  to  his  un- 
kindspeech,  but  her  affection  for  Denbigh. 

His  determination  was  now  taken.  He 
e2 
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resolved  to  leave  his  home,  his  country, 
and  his  wife ;  for  every  feeling  of  deli- 
cacy in  him  revolted  from  his  continu- 
ing to  live  with  a  woman  whose  heart 
was  evidently  another's.  Life  was  insup- 
portable,  and  madness  he  felt  must  ensue, 
if  he  remained  with  her  any  longer.  He 
therefore  made  preparations  for  his  jour- 
ney, and  had  even  obtained  his  passport 
before  he  informed  his  wife  of  his  inten- 
tions, while  Mrs.  Lewellyn  was  on  a  visit 
to  them.  Rosabel  turned  pale,  and  in- 
stantly quitted  the  room;  and  while  Mrs* 
Lewellyn,  who  saw  some  secret  uneasi- 
ness was  preying  on  both  the  husband 
and  wife,  was  trying  to  laugh  and  argue 
Evelyn  out  of  his  strange  fancy  of  going 
abroad  without  his  wife,  she  was  sent  for 
to  Rosabel,  who  earnestly  conjured  her 
to  prevail  on  her  brother  to  let  her  go 
with  him;  declaring  that  she  should  be 
wretched  to  stay  behind. 
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Mrs.  Le welly n  obeyed  her,  but  she 
pleaded  in  vain. 

"Why  did  not  Rosabel  come  herself  9 
But  she  was  afraid,\  suppose,  of  gaining 
her  point.  She  was  quite  safe,  however. 
I  would  rather  die  than  take  her  with 
me ! " 

"  Brother!"  cried  Mrs.  Lewellyn  after 
a  long  pause,  during  which  she  had  exa- 
mined his  agitated  countenance,  agitated 
in  spite  of  great  effort,  "  Brother  !  I  see 
you  are  playing  the  fool !  I  see  you  are 
trifling  with  your  own  happiness,  and 
that  of  Rosabel.  Go  abroad!  and  go 
jt'lone !  I  foresee  your  folly  will  be  its 
own  punishment.  Go,  and  come  back 
wiser  !  " 

Evelyn  did  not  reply  ;  but  the  next 
morning,  when  his  wife  and  sister  waited 
breakfast  for  bin),  they  found  he  was  gone, 
but  had  left  a  letter  for  them  : — 
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"  I  hate  leave-taking !  therefore  you 

will  find  me  gone  without,  though  I  may 

he  absent  at  least  six  months.  I  wish  you, 

Mrs.  Evelyn,  to  go  to  London  at  the  end 

of  that   time,  and   reside   there  for  the 

sake  of  masters  for  the  children,  if  I  do 

not  return.    In  the  mean  while  I  leave 

you  uncontrouled  mistress  to  draw  on 

my  banker  for  what  you  please,  and  to 

go  whither  you  please;  for  i  know  that 

I  leave  my   children  and  their  interests 

in  the  hands  of  the  safest  and  tenderest 

of  mothers. 

"  God  bless  you  ! 

*'  I  must  leave  off  ere  certain  recol- 
lections and  feelings  come  over  me,  and 
unman  me!  E.  E." 

"  The  man  is  madF  cried  Mrs.  Le- 
wellyn,  afftfcted  by  the  evident  agony  of 
Rosabel.  "  To  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  my 
dear,  he  is  quarrelling  with  his  bread  and 
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butter.     What  nonsense  has  he  in  his 
head,  Rosabel  ?  Can  you  tell  ?  " 

'*  No  :  all  I  know  is,  that  he  does  not 
love  me ! " 

'*  What !  Why,  you  are  as  great  a  fool 
as  he,  my  dear.  But  I  see  there  is  some 
misapprehension,  which  time  and  a  little 
proper  chastisement  may  remove." 

During  the  ensuing  six  months  Evelyn 
wrote  three  or  four  times,  saying,  first 
he  was  at  Paris,  then  at  Brussels,  then 
at  Geneva.  At  the  end  of  that  time  Mrs. 
Evelyn  removed  with  the  children  to 
their  town  house,  and  Mrs.  Lewellyn,  in 
a  letter  to  her  brother,  said  that  she  was 
very  angry  with  Rosabel  for  her  prudish 
obstinacy;  that  poor  Captain  Denbigh 
was  in  London,  and,  fancying  himself 
dying,  wished  to  see  her  once  more ;  but 
that  she  refused  to  indulge  him,  because 
she  felt  it  improper,  and  because  she 
fancied  her  husband  would   disapprove 
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it.  "  I  therefore  beg,"  she  added,  "  that 
you  will  desire  her  not  to  be  so  unneces- 
sarily hard  hearted." 

Evelyn,  as  soon  as  he  received  this  let- 
ter, in  a  sort  of  petulant  bravado  sat 
down  to  answp-'it,  desiring  Mrs.  Evelyn 
would  do  whatever  she  wished  to  do  withr 
out  considering  him,  and  that  she  had 
his  leave  to  visit  Captain  Denbigh.  But 
as  soon  as  this  letter  was  gone  to  the 
post  he  repented  of  the  permission  which 
he  had  given  ;  and,  impelled  by  jealousy 
and  other  uneasy  feelings,  he  set  off  for 
England,  and  never  rested  till  he  reached 
London.  Still,  when  he  got  there  he  could 
not  prevail  on  himself  to  enter  his  own 
house,  or  re-unite  himself  to  a  woman 
whom  he  fancied  pining  in  love  for  an- 
other man.  But  a  wild  fantastic  project 
took  possession  of  his  imagination,which, 
difficult  and  preposterous  as  it  was,  he 
hn mediately  put  in  execution. 
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He  concealed  his  return  from  every 
one  but  his  bankers,  and  them  he  desired 
to  sd\  stock  for  him  to  a  very  large 
amount  indeed  ;  and  when  the  stock  was 
sold,  he  called  and  took  away  the  money, 
saying  that  he  was  probably  going  abroad 
for  some  time.  But  instead  of  doing  so, 
he  dyed  his  complexion  of  a  dark  colour; 
and  by  means  of  a  black  wig,  false  mus- 
tachios,  and  green  spectacles,  he  dis- 
guised himself  so  effectually,  that  no  one 
eould  have  known  him  except  by  his 
voice.  He  then  bought  into  the  funds 
again  !n  the  name  of  Sanford,  which 
name  he  now  assumed,  and  hired  a  first 
floor  of  a  lodging-house,  immediately 
opposite  his  own  house,  and  which  over- 
looked every  thing  that  passed  in  its 
front  rooms. 

Here  then  he  took  up  his  abode :  but 
to  do  him  justice,  it  was  not  merely  to 
be  a  spy  on  the  actions  of  his  wife,  and 
e5 
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from  jealousy  of  her  seeing  Captain  Den- 
bigh. No :  it  was  that  he  might  indulge 
a  painful  but  absorbing  feeling — that  he 
might  be  near  the  being  whom  he  so 
fatally  idoHzed ;  might  gaze  on  her  un- 
seen ;  might  perhaps  find  opportunities 
of  hearing  her  voice,  of  finding  out  whe- 
ther she  regretted  him.  In  short,  it  was 
the  morbid  resource  of  diseased  but  ten- 
der and  impassioned  feeling ;  and  while 
his  silence  filled  the  heart  of  the  equally 
fond  and  deceived  Rosabel  with  agoniz- 
ing anxiety,  the  object  of  her  solicitude 
was  comparatively  easy ;  for  he  had  con- 
verted himself  into  her  Opposite  Neigh- 
bour. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
complicated  feelings  with  which  Evelyn 
gazed  on  the  house  which  contained  his 
wife  and  children ;  nor  the  effort  it  was 
to  him  not  to  indulge  the  wish  which  he 
felt  to  clasp  them  to  his  heart :  and  he 
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was  forced  to  make  himself  recollect  that 
Rosabel,  as  he  feared,  still  loved  another, 
before  he  could  resolve  to  persevere  in 
the  line  of  conduct  which  he  had  marked 
out  for  himself.  "  No,  no  :  while  I  believe 
she  loves  this  Denbigh,  I  cannot,  will 
not  live  with  her  again." 

Evelyn  now  almost  lived  at  the  window^ 
watching  to  see  Rosabel,  or  the  children. 

The  room  on  a  level  with  his  chamber 
was  his  wife's  dressing-room  ;  and  there 
she  used  to  sit  in  a  morning.  There  he 
nowfanciedhe  saw  her  sometimes  behind 
the  muslin  curtains,  and  his  heart  used 
to  beat  with  mixed  pain  and  pleasure. 
Every  night  he  watched  for  a  light  in 
that  room  ;  and  he  used  to  sit  in  the 
dark  till  that  light  was  extinguished,  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  he  went  to  bed 
himself.  In  the  morning  his  first  care  was 
to  watch  to  see  those  windows  thrown 
open  ;  for  then  he  knew  Rosabel  was  gone. 
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down  to  breakfast;  and  he  used  to  eat  his 
by  his  front  drawing-room  window,  where 
he  sat  watching  to  see  Rosabel  and  the 
children  come  into  their  front  room  when 
they  had  finished  their  breakfast.  And  there 
he  often  did  see  them  ;  but  Rosabel  never 
came  to  the  window.    He  every  day  saw 
the  children  walk  out  with  their  gover- 
ness, and  sometimes  Rosabel  went  out  in 
the  carriage.    Once  he  saw  her  stand  on 
the  step  of  the  door  a  few  minutes,  and 
he  was  shocked  to  see  how  pale  and  thin 
she  looked  :  but  as  she  had  a  basket  of 
hot-house  fruit  in  her  hand,  he  was  sure 
she  was  going  to  visit  the  wounded  Den- 
bigh ;  and  he  pitied  her  no  longer. 

Evelyn  could  not  help  observing  that 
Rosabel  saw  no  company.  Many  ladies 
and  gentlemen  called  at  the  house,  but 
were  not  admitted.  But  one  person,  his 
agent  and  solicitor,  Mr.  Belfield,  was  ad- 
mitted every  day :  but  then  he  was  a  man 
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of  business,  and  his  constant  visits  were 
accounted  for.  But  why  was  Rosabel 
denied  to  every  one  else  ?  He  could  not 
flatter  himself  that  it  was  because  she 
was  uneasy  concerning  his  absence  and 
his  silence.  Still,  spite  of  his  jealousy  of 
Captain  Denbigh,  he  felt  less  uneasy  than 
he  did. 

When  he  had  passed  some  months 
in  this  monotonous  but  to  him  sooth- 
ing manner,  he  saw  tiiat  Rosabel  came 
regulai'iy  to  the  widow,  and  stood  there 
at  a  certain  hour  every  day  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  At  length  he  found  out 
that  she  was  watching  for  the  arrival  of 
the  general  post ;  and  when  the  postman 
knocked  he  used  to  see  her  run  to  the 
door,  and  as  he  believed  down  the  stairs. 
He  then  used  to  see  her  return,  and  then 
he  beheld  her  no  more  till  he  saw  her  in 
her  dressing-room  ;  of  which  she  used  to 
let  down  the  curtains  hastily,  and  where 
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be  fancied  that  she  used  to  sit  alone,  to  re- 
cover her  disappointment.  For  no  doubt 
she  was  expecting  daily  to  hear  from 
him  !  Oh,  if  this  anxiety  to  hear  from  him 
had  no  other  motive  but  affection  !  But 
he  could  not  believe  it,  especially  as  every 
two  or  three  days  the  coach  conveyed  her, 
as  he  suspected,  to  the  sick  couch  of 
Captain  Denbigh. 

'  A  new  visiter  was  now  admitted  to 
Rosabel,  one  whom  he  never  saw  before, 
and  Evelyn  soon  found  that  this  gentle- 
man lived  next  dooy^  to  him.  He  also 
learnt  from  the  neighbouring  tradesmen, 
that  his  name  was  Monro ;  that  he  was 
the  son  of  the  steward  of  Ptosabel's 
grandfather ;  that  from  him  he  had  in- 
herited large  property,  which  his  own 
fortunate  speculations  had  increased;  and 
that  Rosabel  had  a  great  respect  for  him, 
for  his  father's  sake. 
"  I  must  know  this  man,"  thought  Eve- 
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lyn  ;  "  and  through  him  I  shall  receive 
daily  intelligence  of  what  is  going  on." 

Fortune  %voured  him  :  for  one  day  as 
he  returned  from  his  banker's,  he  saw 
Mr.  Monro  taking  shelter  from  a  very 
heavy  rain  under  a  gateway.  Evelvn  had 
a  large  umbrella  as  well  as  a  thick  great 
coat ;  but  Monro  had  neither.  This  was 
an  opportunity  of  making  his  acquaint- 
ance, which  was  not  to  be  passed  by. — 
Evelyn  stopped,  insisted  on  his  taking 
his  umbrella, /orc^^  it  into  his  hand,  de- 
clared his  great  coat  was  sufficient  for 
him,  told  him  his  name,  and  where  he 
lived,  and  rapidly  left  him.  But  Monro 
soon  overtook  him,  vainly  trying  to 
make  him  take  back  the  umbrella ;  and 
they  walked  home  together. 

The  next  day  Monro,  who  had  seen 
Evelyn  ride  out  with  a  groom  behind 
him,  and  saw  that  his  horses  were  of  the 
highest  price,  left  his  card  at  his  door. 
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Evelyn  returned  the  call  the  next  day ; 
and  by  his  pleasing  manners,  and  the 
willing  attention  with  which  he  listened 
to  the  lively  and  incessant  gossip  of  his 
new  acquaintance,  he  gained  so  much 
on  him,  that  they  met  almost  every  day, 
and  sometimes  dined  together. 

Evelyn  found  that  his  friend  was  one  of 
those  happy  persons  who  are  vain  of 
every  thing  that  belongs  to  them,  and 
he  was  more  especially  vain  of  his  large 
posseSkSions;  but  he  was  a  good-natured 
egotist,  and  was  not  disposed  to  wound,  as 
many  egotists  are,  the  harmless  self-love 
of  others. 

Evelyn  very  soon  took  care  to  lead  the 
conversation  to  something  which  must 
make  Monro  talk  of  Mrs.  Evelyn.  Mon- 
ro was  not  backward  to  tell  him,  that  he 
had  known  her  from  her  birth  ;  and  at 
last  he  informed  him,  that  her  husband, 
a  very  odd  mmi^  whom  he  had  never  seen, 
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was  abroad ;  and  that  she  was  excessively 
uneasy,  because  no  one  had  heard  of  him 
for  a  great  many  montlis;  and,  what  was 
very  extraordinary,  he  had  been  in  En- 
gland ;  had  gone  to  his  bankers' ;  had  re- 
ceived a  great  sum  of  money ;  and  had 
told  them  he  was  going  abroad  instantly, 
perhaps  for  life. 

"  For  life  !  No,  surely  not !  "  observed 
Evelyn,  throv/n  off  his  guard, 

"  Aye,  you  may  well  doubt  the  fact," 
replied  Monro,  "  as  you  see  what  a  lovely 
wife  and  charming  children  he  leaves  be- 
hind him.  For  my  part,  I  think  he  is  mad. 
Belfield,  his  agent,  says  that  he  is  only 
liberty  mad,  and  that  he  has  no  doubt 
he  is  gone  to  give  money  to  the  Spanish 
Patriots,  if  not  to  fight  for  them." 

Spite  of  his  indignant  astonishment, 
and  the  state  of  his  feelings,  Evelyn  could 
not  help  laughing  at  hearing  himself  re- 
presented as  such  a  fighting  Quixote. — 
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Love,  he  thought,  had  made  him  quite 
enough  of  a  madman  and  a  fool ;  but 
Uberty  he  did  indeed  defy  to  drive  him 
to  such  extremities.  "  But  pray,"  said 
he,  **  what  does  Mrs.  Evelyn  think  of 
this  extraordinary  supposition  ?  " 

*'  She  does  not  believe  it;  but  Bel- 
field  —  who,  by  the  by,  is,  I  suspect, 
desperately  in  love  with  her, — tells  her 
he  has  good  ground  for  what  he  sus- 
pects." 

"  Indeed  !  "  cried  Evelyn,  starting ;  and 
suspicions  by  no  means  favourable  to 
Belfield  took  possession  of  his  mind. 

"  This  Belfield,"  said  he,  "  what  sort 
of  man  is  he  ?  If  Mrs.  Evelyn  were  a 
widow,  surely  he  could  have  no  preten- 
sions to  her  ! " 

.  "  Why  not  ?  He  is  a  monstrously  hand- 
some man,  a  great  favourite  with  women, 
very  shrewd,  very  insinuating,  very  rich, 
and  is  lately  come  into  parliament." 
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"  Well :  but  we  will  hope  poor  Mr. 
Evelyn  is  not  dead,  nor  likely  to  be." 

"  Poor  Mr.  Evelyn !  I  am  sure  I  can- 
not pity  him,  a  shatter- brained  fellow,  to 
go  away  and  leave  his  beautiful  wife  in 
this  manner  without  a  protector,  to  all 
the  dangers  to  which  youth  and  beauty 
are  exposed;  and  no  one  on  earth  but 
his  own  fantastical  self  knows  the  reason 
why.  He  is  a  pretty  fellow  for  a  husband 
and  a  father  indeed  !  " 

"  You  are  severe,  sir,  on  poor  Evelyn. 
You  cannot  tell  but  that  he  might  have 
very  cogent  reasons." 

*'  Well,  may  be  so ;  but  I  only  beg 
you  will  never  call  him  poor  Evelyn  again, 
as  if  you  pitied  him."  And  Evelyn  was 
very  glad  to  drop  the  conversation. 

Tlie  next  day,  as  he  was  walking  with 
Monro,  they  met  the  Miss  Evelyns  with 
their  governess,  and  Alonro  stopped  to 
speak  with  them,  while  Evelyn  stood  gaz- 
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ing  on  them  unseen,  and  trembling  in 
every  limb  with  agitation  while  he  beard 
the  sound  of  their  voices.  At  first,  he  was 
so  bewildered  that  he  heard  nothing  else  : 
however,  at  length  he  heard,  "My  mamma 
very  unhappy,"  "  Captain  Denbigh  dying 
slowly,"  **  Captain  Denbigh  grieved  to 
leave  mamma  so  wretched,"  "  miserable 
to  see  her  affliction,"  and  so  on.  All  this 
7Rutual  grief  ^oox  Evelyn,  who  did  not 
hear  the  intermediate  sentences,  attribut- 
ed to  the  agony  of  their  being  parted  for 
ever  by  the  sure  but  slow^  hand  of  death. 
He  did  not  hear  that  the  governess  and 
Matilda  both  said,  not  hearing  of  otx  from 
her  husband  was  the  cause  of  Rosabel's 
miser}^ ;  and  that  Denbigh  said  his  great 
grief  when  he  died,  would  be  to  leave  her 
so  unhappy.  He  therefore  returned  home 
with  every  doubt  restored,  and  doubly 
confirmed,  which  had  been  gradually 
yielding  to  the  influence  of  time  and  ab- 
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seiice.  But  how  had  he  overrated  the 
strictness  of  her  principles !  Was  the 
woman  who  could  thus  allow  even  a  dy- 
ing man  to  declare  his  passion  for  her, 
and  own  that  it  was  agony  to  her  to  part 
from  him,  was  such  a  woman  calculated 
to  train  up  his  daughters  in  the  path  of 
propriety  ?  Certainly  no.  But  a  glance 
at  her  pale  cheeks  and  pure  innocent  coun- 
tenance tlie  next  day,  made  him  think 
that  by  such  a  creature  no  one  could  be 
led  into  any  material  error. 

As  summer  approached,  Evelyn  had  a 
new  enjoyment  which  no  one  but  a  man 
in  love  would  have  delighted  in. — Rosa- 
bel, who  loved  flowers,  had  mignonette 
in  every  window  of  her  house ;  and  as  the 
street  was  not  wide,  Evelyn  could  inhale 
the  perfumes  from  her  windows  ;  and  to 
his  love-sick  fancy,  as  he  sat  without  can- 
(Mes  ifihaling  this  fragrance,  with  his  win- 
dows open  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  her 
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Window-blinds,  through  which  he  fancied 
he  saw  her  pass  and  repass, — it  seemed  as 
if  he  was  holding  some  intercourse  with 
her ;  and  these  hours  in  the  day  were  to 
him  the  most  soothing  and  mostwelcome. 
But  it  now  occurred  to  him  that  he  might 
have  the  still  greater  enjoyment  of  mini- 
stering to  her  gratification.    Accordingly 
he  contrived  a  sort  of  shelter,  or  awning, 
for  plants  ;  and  having  obtained  permis- 
sion from  his  landlord  to  substitute  large 
balconies  to  his  windows  in  the  room  of 
small  ones,  he  filled  them  with  the  most 
fragrant  plants  that  the  most  curious  gar- 
dens could  produce.    This  rare  sight  at- 
tracted the   attention  and  charmed  the 
eyes  both  of  Rosabel  and  the  children ; 
and  as  the  former  was  botanist  enough 
to  know  that  the   flowers  she  saw  were 
uncommonly  sweet,    she    removed    her 
mignonette  from  her  drawing-room  win- 
dows^ in  hopes  of  smelling  the  delicious 
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perfume  opposite.  Nor  was  she  mis- 
taken ;  for  when  the  wind  was  in  one 
quarter,  and  the  evening  moist,  she  could 
inhale  all  its  mingled  fragrance  ;  and  she 
used  to  stand  in  her  balcony  after  it  was 
dark,  to  enjoy  the  delicious  gales  from 
the  balcony  of  her  opposite  neighbour, 
who,  himself  unseen,  could  enjoy  her 
pleasure.  Once  he  distinctly  heard  her 
soft  voice  exclaim,  ''  What  exquisite, 
what  singularly  exquisite  fragrance  it 
is!" 

But  Monro  exclaimed  very  differently 
when  he  saw  the  balconies  put  up,  and 
the  flowers  come  home.  "  What  amazing 
extravagance  !  Why,  San  ford  !  what  can 
you  mean  by  it  ?  You  tell  me  you  can- 
not afford  to  keep  a  valet,  and  yet  you 
throw  away  money  in  this  manner  !  and 
after  all  a  few  boxes  of  mignonette  would 
answer  all  the  purpose." 

''  Perhaps  not,''  replied  Evelyn,  sigh- 
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ing:  "  these  flowers  give  me  exquisite  sa* 
tisfaction'' — But  now  another  species  of 
enjoyment  awaited  him. 

He  had  hitherto  vainly  hstened  for  the 
sound  of  Rosnbel's  harp  and  voice ;  but 
he  was  consoled  by  the  idea  that  her  spi- 
rits were  not  good  enough  to  allow  her 
to  sing  or  play.  But  one  evening  he.  saw 
that  a  lady  was  her  guest,  who  would  not, 
he  knew,  be  restrained  by  any  feelings  of 
delicacy  from  endeavouring  by  repeated 
importunity  to  procure  the  gratification' 
of  hearing  her:  nor  was  he  mistaken.  He 
St  length  heard  a  few  faint,  preluding 
chords  struck  on  the  harp,  and  then  the 
voice  of  Rosabel  sung  a  ballad,  hhfa- 
vourite  ballad !  But  her  voice  was  weak 
and  faltering,  till  at  length  it  entirely 
failed :  she  paused  in  the  middle  of  a  Hne, 
and  he  fancied  that  he  heard  the  sob  of 
distress.  Certainly  the  sound  of  music 
was  heard  no  longer;  and  on  looking  up 
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he  saw  Rosabel  with  her  handkerchief  at 
her  eyes  standing  at  her  dressing-room 
window,  the  curtain  of  which  she  in  an- 
other moment  as  usual  let  down ;  and 
he  had  no  doubt  that  she  had  retired  to 
vent  in  solitude  the  mournful  feelings 
which  that  ballad  had  called  forth. 

"  Can  this  be,  or  am  I  deceiving  my- 
s^elf  ?  "  thought  Evelyn.  "  If  I  am  not, 
Rosabel  at  length  loves  me;  and  we  may 
yet  be  happy !   But  no ;  it  is  impossible !  " 

However,  that  night  he  went  to  bed 
happier  than  usual. 

Evelyn  now  found  out  that  his  daugh- 
ters sometimes  came  over  to  call  on  his 
neighbour,  in  order  to  see  his  collection 
of  prints  and  other  curiosities.  He  there- 
fore set  about  purchasing  all  manner  of 
rare  and  curious  things  himself,  and  ex* 
pensive  Indian  toys,  that  he  might  some 
time  or  other  have  an  excuse  for  asking 
them  to  his  house;  and  in  the  mean  while, 

VOL.  IV.  *  D 
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when  he  heard  they  were  coming  to  see 
Monro,  he  sent  over  some  of  his  pur- 
«hases  to  add  to  their  amusement.  At 
length  he  ventured  to  call  in  when  he 
knew  they  were  there;  but  he  was  forced 
to'  quit  the  room  suddenly  :  for  he  over- 
heard both  his  daughters  speaking  of  him 
in  such  affectionate  terms,  and  grieving 
for  his  supposed  death  in  so  touching  a 
manner,  that,  had  he  staid,  he  felt  he 
must  have  discovered  himself  to  them. 
Some  days  after,  having  in  the  meanwhile 
often  seen  and  conversed  with  his  daugh- 
ters, he  tied  up  his  thumb,  as  if  it  was 
gouty,  and  he  could  not  write,  and  dic- 
tated a  note  to  Rosabel,  in  which  he 
begged  she  would  allow  the  Miss  Eve- 
lyns to  accept  the  Chinese  bonzes  which 
they  had  so  much  admired.  Rosabel, 
overcome  by  their  importunity,  allowed 
them,  though  reluctantly,  to  accept  the 
presents.    Still  she  did  not  choose  to  in- 
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vite  him  to  her  house,  as  he  was  a  stranger, 
and  she  in  a  state  of  deep  affliction  ;  but 
she  came  purposely  to  the  window  one 
day,  when  Evelyn  was  at  his,  and  thank- 
ed him  by  her  gesture  and  her  expression 
for  his  kindness  to  her  daughters.  Evelyn, 
stood  like  one  entranced  as  she  did  so  ; 
for  he  was  shocked  and  alarmed  again  at 
the  recent  change  in  her  appearance, 
and  her  look  was  evidently  that  of  deep 
habitual  dejection.  Could  he,  could  his 
absence,  his  silence,  his  supposed  death 
occasion  it  .^  If  he  could  but  be  sure  of, 
that,  he  should  indeed  be  satisfied!  But  it 
was  more  likely  she  was  mourning  for  her 
iirst  love. 

However,  he  was  not  only  beginning 
to  be  tired  of  his  present  mode  of  life, 
but  to  consider  it  as  unworthy  of  him.. 
True,  he  did  not  neglect  the  offices  of 
Christian  love  :  he  sought  out  the  abode 
of  the  destitute,  he  enabled  the  Indus tri- 
*d2 
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ous  but   indigent  man   to    acquire  the 
humble  independence  which  he  desired, 
he  visited  the  prisoner,  and  he  caused 
*'  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy  ;  "  for 
such  were  his  habits ;  and  even  love,  that 
selfish  and  monopolizing  passion,   could 
not  render  Evelyn  forgetful  of  his  fellow 
creatures.    But  then  he  was   neglecting 
his  duties  as  a  father,  a  magistrate,  and  a 
proprietor  of  large  estates.    He  was  also 
acting  a  part  which,  when  it  came  to  be 
known,  must  attach  ridicule  to  his  name, 
and  perhaps  affix  to  it  the  suspicion  of 
insanity.    And  after  these  serious  reflec- 
tions, Evelyn  was  resolved  to  pave  the 
way  for  his  return  by  writing  to  his  sis- 
ter, when  a  circumstance  happened  which 
determined  him  to  let  matters  remain  as 
they  were  a  little  longer. 

Belfield,  who  had  long  secretly  been 
enamoured  of  Mrs.  Evelyn,  whose  virtue 
was  he  knew  beyond  the  reach  of  his  pro- 
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fligate  arts,  had  resolved  to  take  advan- 
tage of  Evelyn's  strange  silence,  and  pro- 
bable death,  in  order  to  make  her  his ; 
not  doubting,  if  he  kept  other  men  away 
by  giving  out  that  she  was  engaged  to 
him,  he  should,  with  his  opportunities, 
soon  gain  her  affections.  But  then  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  convince 
her  friends,  and  her^  that  Evelyn  was 
dead.  When  she  was  once  his,  his  va- 
nity led  him  to  believe  she  would  follow 
him  through  the  world,  and  leave  England 
with  him  should  her  husband  return. 

For  instead  of  being  a  rich  man,  as 
Monro  thought  him,  he  was  a  distressed 
man ;  nay,  he  had  contrived  so  completely 
to  embarrass  part  of  Evelyn's  affairs,  that 
he  knew  he  must  ere  long  quit  England 
for  safety  ;  and  he  was  desirous  that  Mrs. 
Evelyn  should  be  the  companion  of  his 
exile.  With  this  view,  though  he  pro- 
mised Evelyn's  brother   and  sibter  that 
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lie  would  advertise  for  tidings  of  Evelyn, 
he  never  did.  But  he  went  down  to 
Liverpool  on  pretence  of  having  heard 
intelligence  of  Evelyn,  and  returned  with 
a  list  of  the  crew  and  passengers  in 
a  frigate  which  had  sailed  to  Spanish 
America  on  such  a  day,  and  sunk  on 
the  voyage.  In  this  list  was  the  name 
of  Edward  Evelyn.  He  also  brought 
with  him  a  boy  who  had  floated  on 
shore,  and  was  the  only  person  saved. 
This  boy  he  tutored  to  describe  Eve- 
lyn's person,  and  what  he  said  when  he 
found  that  all  hope  wa^;  vain  :  and  such 
was  the  apparent  simplicity  of  this  artful 
youth,  that  even  Mrs.  Lewellyn  was  de- 
ceived, and  believed,  as  well  as  the  bro- 
ken-hearted Hosabel,  that  her  brother,  in 
his  mad  enthusiasm  and  fantastical  un- 
happiness,  had  embarked  on  this  expedi- 
tion, carrying  his  40,000/.  along  with 
him ! 
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Evelyn's  first  intelligence  of  this  suc- 
cessful fraud  was  from  seeing  the  chil- 
dren and  the  servants  in  deep  mourning; 
and,  alarmed  at  the  sight,  he  flew  to  Mon- 
ro to  know  the  occasion  of  it. 

*•  Why,  that  mad  fellow  Evelyn  is  dead," 
v/as  the  astonishing  reply. 

"  Indeed  !  Well — I  could  not  have  be- 
lieved it !  Nay  :   I  cannot  believe  it." 

*'  Why  not  .^  I  tell  you  he  is  dead,  and 
devoured  too — the  sharks  have  him." 

He  then  related  to  the  wondering  Eve- 
lyn the  whole  story  of  his  own  expedidon, 
his  shipwreck,  his  despair,  and  his  last 
dying  speech  !  " 

*'  Oh  !  this  is  too  pathetic  !  "  cried  he; 
**  it  really  makes  me  laugh.  And  so  Bel- 
field  has  a  luitness  of  all  this  T^. 

'•'  Yes :  and  they  doubt  the  fact  no 
longer.  The  poor  widow  is,  I  hear,  over- 
whelmed with  affliction  ;  but  then  I  also 
hear,  that  she  is  to  be  Mrs.  BelJielcL"" 
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"  What ! "  cried  Evelyn,  seizing  hold 
of  the  arm  of  the  sofa  to  steady  his  trem- 
bling frame. 

^'  Yes.  Why,  Evelyn  has  been  gone 
near  eighteen  months^  and  has  been  dead 
eight :  so  vi^hen  the  year  is  up  I  do  not 
see  why  she  should  not  marry  again — 
Do  you  '^  " 

"  Yes :  /  see  a  few  objections  to  it ; 
but  this  must  be  a  false  report.  How- 
ever, nous  V  err  OTIS  r 

Evelyn  felt  this  was  not  the  mo- 
ment to  discover  himself,  as  he  had  now 
to  detect  and  punish  a  villain.  Time 
went  on,  and  Belfield  was,  Evelyn  saw, 
admitted  every  day.  Nor  was  it  long 
before  Monro  told  him,  that  the  servants 
assured  his  servant,  preparations  for  a 
wedding  were  making  ;  though  it  was 
to  be  a  private  one.  Evelyn  felt  con- 
founded by  this  astonishing  informa- 
tion.    Still  he  derived  consolation  from 
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it.  He  knew  that  as  soon  as  he  ap- 
peared Belfield  must  vanish ;  and  he  trust- 
ed that  he  kept  too  strict  a  watch  on 
what  passed  in  his  house,  not  to  detect 
preparations  for  a  marriage.  —  There- 
fore he  set  Belfield  at  defiance,  and 
could  allow  his  thoughts  to  dwell  on  the 
cheering  consciousness,  that  if  Rosabel 
had  quickly  forgotten  him^  she  had  also 
forgotten  the  dying  Denbigh,  and  there- 
fore could  love  him  no  longer. 

He  was  now  surprised  one  morning  by 
seeing  Belfield  leave  Mrs.  Evelyn's  house 
with  a  very  disturbed  countenance^  and 
marks  of  high  irritation  and  anger  in  his 
manner.  But  Monro  was  absent,  and 
he  could  not  learn  the  reason.  The  next 
day  Belfield  called,  but  was  evidently  re- 
fused admittance :  and  so  he  was  the  fol- 
lowing day.  That  day  Monro  returned, 
and  soon  after  Evelyn  saw  one  of  his  own 
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servants  go  over  to  him,  and  he  returned 
with  him  to  the  house. 

"  What  can  this  mean  ? "  thought 
Evelyn :  and  while  he  stood  at  the  window 
watching  for  Monro,  the  latter  looked 
up,  saw  him,  and  came  to  him  instantly. 

*'  Here  is  a  pretty  piece  of  work  1  "  cried 
Monro.  "  That  rascal  Belfield  is  foiled, 
however:  he  spoke  too  soon  ;  and  having 
addressed  Mrs.  Evelyn  rather  familiarly, 
and  declared  his  passion,  he  received  the 
most  firm  and  disdainful  repulse  ;  on 
which  he  had  the  impudence  to  tell  her, 
that  if  she  did  not  marry  him,  her  repu- 
tation was  gone  ;  for  that  he  had  told 
his  friends  he  was  to  marry  her,  and  every 
one  knew  that  he  was  the  onl^  man  ad- 
mitted every  day  to  her  presence,  and  at 
all  hours,  and  that  though  she  knew  he 
came  on  business  alone,  the  world  believed 
he  came  for  other  reasons. 
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*'  Impudent  scoundrel !  "  cried  Evelyn, 
breathless  with  indignation.  ''  But  to 
these  insults,"  thought  he,  *'  it  is  I  who 
have  exposed  her  1 " 

"  This  behaviour  did  not  recommend 
him  the  more  to  the  fair  v.^idow.  She  or- 
dered her  servant  to  show  him  the  door ; 
and  desired  him  to  make  up  his  accounts 
directly^  that  she  might  put  her  affairs  in 
the  hands  of  another  agent ;  but  he  re- 
fused :  and  he  vows  she  shall  see  him^ 
and  hear  him  plead  his  cause  again. 

''  In  this  dilemma  she  sent  for  me,  as 
her  oldest  friend  at  hand,  to  meet  this  man 
when  he  comes  to-morrow  morning,  and 
to  be  there  in  readiness  to  receive  and 
threaten  him  :  and  I  can  tell  him  I  shall 
not  spare  him." 

"  No,  be  sure  you  do  not — there  is  a 
good  creature  !  "  cried.  Evelyn,  squeezing 
his  hand.  *^  But  do  you  not  now  suspect 
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that  this  man  trumped  up  the  story  of 
Mr.  Evelyn's  shipwreck  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  that  is  sure — at  least  I  hope 
so ;  for  that  fellow  was  certainly  unworthy 
of  h^r.  What  a  sweet  creature  she  is ! 
and  what  a  fortunate  man  he  would  be 
who  should  gain  her  !  Beauty,  virtue, 
family,  and  a  large  jointure,  hei/f  Sanford! 
Was  it  not  very,  very  flattering,  and  very 
ki?id  in  her  to  send  for  me  to  protect  her  ? 
I  consider  it  as  a  proud  day  in  my  life, 
hey!  Sanford  1  Should  not  you  be  proud 
to  be  the  chosen  protector  of  such  a 
w^oman  ?" 

"  To  be  sure,"  replied  Evelyn,  sigh- 
ing deeply,  and  turning  away  from, 
him. 

"  Well,  good-bye,  Sanford !  I  will  let 
you  know  what  passes  to-morrow ;  and 
if  I  go  out  with  Belfield,  perhaps  you 
will  be  my  second,     I  have  the  best  pis- 
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tols  and  the  best  arm  of  any  man  in 
England.    Will  you  oblige  me  ?  " 

"  O  sir,  remember  that  such  a  ruffian 
as  this  is  not  worthy  to  meet  an  honour- 
able man." 

"  That  is  true ;  and  a  little  gentle 
caning  will  be  sufficient.  He  can  only 
take  the  law  of  me." 

But  no  Belfield  appeared  the  next  day. 
His  affairs  came  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly to  a  crisis,  and  he  was  forced  to  fly 
his  country. 

His  complete  detection,  though  it  in- 
volved the  affairs  in  difficulties,  was  in 
secret  a  great  relief  to  Rosabel's  mind  ; 
for  she  suspected  now  that  the  story  of 
her  husband's  death  was  false,  and  the 
whole  a  fabrication  of  Belfield's.  But  she 
owned  this  to  no  one,  lest  she  should  be 
contradicted,  and  feel  that  hope  damped 
which  alone  gave  energy  to  her  drooping 
mind. 
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Evelyn  was  how  resolved  he  would  not 
long  delay  to  make  his  existence  known; 
but  he  still  was  anxious  to  know  whence 
the  report  of  a  private  weddinq  origi- 
nated :  perhaps  she  was  going  to  marry 
Denbigh,  who  might  wish  in  death  to  call 
her  his — if  indeed  he  was  dying,  for 
Monro  had  heard  he  was  better. 

He  therefore  interrogated  Monro  on 
this  subject ;  who  learnt  at  last  that  the 
wedding  was  only  that  of  the  governess 
and  a  young  man  to  whom  she  had  long 
been  attached,  and  they  were  to  be  married 
the  next  day. 

"  Indeed !  "  cried  Evelyn  :  "  and  who 
is  to  replace  her  in  the  family  ?  " 

*'  A  sister  of  Mrs.  Evelyn's,  who  is 
there  already — a  very  clever  woman — a 
widow,  who  with  herself  and  masters, 
Mrs.  Evelyn  thinks,  will  be  able  to  do 
all  a  governess  is  wanted  for." 

*'  Is  she  like  her  sister  ?  "  said  Evelyn. 
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''  No :  but  she  is  a  very  fine  woman, 
some  years  older  than  Mrs.  Evelyn." 

"  Now  then  the  time  is  come  for  my 
return,"  said  Evelyn  to  himself:  ''  yet  still 
my  mind  misgives  me  concerning  Den- 
bigh :  were  I  sure  that  I  was  regretted, 
and  he  no  longer  loved,  I  should  look 
forward  to  a  life  of  content,  if  not  of  hap- 
piness.    Perhaps  I  have  wronged  her. 
She  has  not  visited  him  now  for  months, 
and  iiever  since  she  heard  of  my  death, 
at   least  not  that  I  know  of."    And  he 
went  to  bed  that  night  happier  than  he 
had  yet  been  since  he  left  Rosabel.    But 
the  night  was  hot,  and  he  feverish,  and  he 
rose  at  dawn  to  throw  open  his  window, 
and  catch  if  possible  a  refreshing  breeze; 
when,  as  he  approached  the  window,  he 
beheld  a  sight   that   riveted  him   with 
horror  and  agony  to  the  spot,  and  made 

the  fever  of  his  body  forgotten,  in  the 
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plirensy  of  his  mind ;  for  he  beheld  Rosa- 
bel supporting  a  young  man's  head  on 
her  arm,  who  reclined  on  a  couch  at  the 
open  window ;  while  ever  and  anon  she 
wiped  the  damps  from  his  forehead  and 
pale  cheek,  imprinting  as  she  did  so  a 
kiss  on  the  former. 

Evelyn  saw,  and  fell  staggering  against 
the  wall.  This  then  no  doubt  was  Den- 
bigh !  and  they  were  privately  married, 
and  she  had  ceased  to  visit  him  only  be- 
cause he  was  in  the  house  !  Yes,  yes  : 
it  must  be  he!  else  why  that  kiss  of 
love  ?  Never  had  she  bestowed  such  a 
voluntary  caress  on  him  !  And  while  he 
execrated  his  own  mad  folly,  which  had 
thus  made  him  the  means  of  his  own  dis- 
grace, he  suffered  torments  beyond  the 
power  of  language  to  describe.  But  what 
was  he  to  do  ? 

He  never  could  receive  Rosabel  again 
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as  his  wife.  Therefore,  after  hours  of  aU 
most  distracting  thought,  he  resolved  to 
let  the  story  of  his  death  remain  uncon- 
tradicted, as  the  discovery  that  he  yet 
lived  might  endanger  her  life,  if  not  un- 
settle her  reason. 

"  I  have  brought  all  this  on  myself," 
said  he  ;  "  and  it  is  right  that  I  alone 
should  be  the  victim.  Besides,  I  feel 
I  shall  not  long  survive  this  dreadful 
stroke." 

He  was  however  resolved  to  con\ince 
himself  indisputably  of  they^c^,  before  he 
took  any  new  steps ;  and  that  instantly,  for 
delay  and  suspense  werede-ath  to  him. — 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  rose,  he  sent 
a  note  to  Monro,  to  tell  him  that  he 
wished  he  would  prevail  on  the  Miss 
Evelyns  to  come  over  to  see  his  curiosi- 
ties that  mornings  according  to  their  pro- 
mise, as  he  might  leave  London  the  next 
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day  ;  and  to  his  great  joy  their  mother 
allowed  them  to  come :  but  their  aunt  ac- 
companied them,  as  she  thought  Matilda, 
a  tail  full-grown  girl  of  fourteen,  was  too 
old  to  visit  a  bachelor  unless  she  was  with 
her. 

With  a 'beating  heart,  and  an  aching 
head,  Evelyn  received  his  guests ;  and  his 
evident  indisposition  elicited  many  kind 
inquiries  and  obliging p7'esc7iptio9is  from 
Mrs.  Edwin.  But  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
her;  and,  tellingMonro  to  showheravery 
fine  book  of  prints,  he  took  his  daughters 
into  another  room  to  show  them  things 
of  a  different  nature.  The  inquiry,  how- 
ever, which  he  longed  to  make,  died  on 
his  parched  and  trembling  tongue.  At 
length  he  gained  courage  to  say,  as  he 
showed  Matilda  a  pearl  necklace  of 
great  value,  which  he  purchased  abroad 
for  Rosabel,   "  See  here,  Miss  Evelyn  I 
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^Vlien  your  mamma  appears  as  a  bride 
again,  she  should  have  such  a  necklace 
as  this !  " 

"  My  mamma  will  never  be  a  bride 
again,  I  am  sure." 

*'  No  !  Are  you  sure  she  is  not  a  bride 

*'  Oh  dear,  no  ;  impossible  !  We  had 
seen  for  some  time  she  was  not  so  low  as 
usual,  and  at  last  she  told  us  she  could 
no  longer  conceal  from  us,  that  she  was 
convinced  papa  was  alive,  and  Belfield 
had  invented  the  story  of  his  death;  and 
we  were  so  glad !  " 

"  Can  this  be  ?  Well  then,"  he  added, 
shaking  with  emotion  as  he  spoke,  ^*  I 
am  certainly  delirious  ;  for  I  thought  I 
saw  your  mother  this  morning  at  day- 
break, supporting  a  young  man  in  her 
arms  at  the  window  ! " 

'•  Hush,  hush  ! "  cried  little  Fanny  ; 
'*  you  must  not  tell  what  you  saw !  " 
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"  O  yes,  I  may  now,  you  know :  but 
did  you  really  see  uncle  ?  How  very  odd ! " 

"  Uncle,  uncle,  did  you  say  ?  "  scream- 
ed out  the  agitated  Evelyn. 

"  Yes :  our  uncle  who  was  supposed 
dead." 

Here  Evelyn  ran  out  of  the  room  to 
vent  his  full  heart  in  tears  and  thanks- 
giving ;  but  soon  returning,  he  told  her 
to  go  on  with  her  story. 

"Well,  sir,  he  got  out  of  the  prison  at 
Goa,  came  to  Europe,  fought  a  duel  at 
Cork,  where  he  landed,  and  left  his  anta- 
gonist mortally  wounded,  as  he  thought. 
So  he  fled  to  London,  and  to  mamma, 
who  was  forced  to  conceal  his  being  with 
her ;  for  the  parents  of  the  young  maa 
had  vowed,  if  their  son  died  they  would 
hang  him  if  possible.  But  to-day  we 
heard  the  gentleman  was  out  of  danger ;, 
but  uncle  was  wounded  so  badly  that  he 
cannot  stir  from  his  couch." 
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"  What  a  comfort,"  said  he  in  a  faint 
voice,  "  your  uncle's  arrival  must  have 
been  to  Mrs.  Evelyn ! " 

"  Yes  :  if  any  thing  could  comfort 
poor  mamma  for  papa's  absence,  and 
supposed  death.  My  uncle's  first  letter 
came  on  the  day  twelvemonth  that  papa 
left  us  ;  and  though  she  was  glad  to  hear 
he  was  alive,  she  said  she  could  not  re- 
joice that  day.  But  she  shut  herself  up 
all  the  day,  and  would  see  no  one." 

Evelyn  heard^  wondered,  but  was  self- 
condemned. 

"  She  is  not  your  own  mother,  I 
think.?" 

*' Oh,  no:  but  we  love  her  quite  as 
well  as  we  did  our  own  mamma." 

"As  well !  "  cried  Fanny:  "  Oh,  better, 
better !  Our  mamma  was  very  good  and 
sensible,  I  dare  say ;  but  she  was  not  kind, 
and  this  is  so  kind ! " 
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'^  And  to  all  equally?" 

"  Why,  no.  We  are  rather  jealous  of 
Kdivardy  because  mamma  thinks  he  is 
so  like  papa,  and  so  handsome,  and  she 
does  so  love  him,  and  look  at  him! " 

"  Was  your  papa  handsome  ?  " 

**  Mamma  thinks  him  so  ;  and  his 
picture  is  almost  the  only  comfort  she 
has." 

"  See,  Matilda!  see  !  what  a  fine  piece 
of  spar  this  is,"  said  Fanny  ;  and  Evelyn 
was  glad  while  their  attention  was  occu- 
pied to  escape  again  to  his  chamber. 
When  he  returned,  he  could  not  prevail 
on  himself  to  converse  with  his  children 
again.  Their  unconscious  prattle  wound- 
ed while  it  delighted  him  ;  for  he  saw 
his  injustice,  and  sorrowed  over  it  with 
luiavailing  regret.  He  therefore  went 
into  the  room  where  he  had  left  Monro 
and  Mrs.  Edwin;  being  resolved  to  have, 
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if  he  could  get  rid  of  Monro,  some  con- 
versation with  the  latter  relative  to  her 
sister,  and  the  disappearance  of  her  hus- 
band. 

"  The  young  ladies  are  looking  at  the 
fossils  now,"  said  he  to  Monro :  *'  there 
are  some  fine  specimens  which  perhaps 
you  never  saw :"  and  Monro  left  them 
together. 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,  to  see  you  so  ex- 
hausted," said  Mrs.  Edwin  :  "  I  doubt  we 
are  amusing  ourselves  at  your  expense  ? 
I  dare  say  you  wish  us  gone  ?  " 

"  By  no  means,  madam,  if  you  are  en- 
tertained." 

"  Can  I  be  othenvise  ?  " 

''  Perhaps  you  could  prevail  on  Mrs. 
Evelyn  to  favour  me  with  a  call,  if  she 
is  fond  of  prints  and  fossils?  " 

'*  My  sister!  Oh,  no,  sir.  Poor  dear 
creature !  she  is  fond  of  nothing  now  but 
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the  memory  of  Mr.  Evelyn,  and  his  chil- 
dren." 

*'  Not  even  of  Captain  Denbigh?" 
vi^as  a  question  Evelyn  wished  to  ask,  but 
dared  not. 

*'  Pray,  madam,  was  the  reason  ever 
known,  why  Mr.  Evelyn  returned  to  En- 
gland mco^.,  and  went  abroad  again  with- 
out seeing  his  wife  and  family  ?  " 

*'  Never,  sir. — Oh,  sir!  it  is  a  most 
mysterious  and  distressing  circumstance 
altogether,  if  you  knew  all." 

**  I  wish  that  I  did  know  all ;  for 
Mrs.  Evelyn  interests  me  much.  Her 
story  resembles  that  of  one  very  dear 
to  me,  and  if — that  is,  madam,  if  it  be 
not  impertinent,  and  you  would  conde- 
scend— " 

"  Certainly,  sir ;  but  shut  the  door 
first."  And  Mrs.  Edwin,  who  loved  to 
talk,  and  like  every  one  else  was  fond  of 
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telling  an  interesting  story,  was  as  eager 
to  narrate  as  Evelyn  to  listen. 

"  ^Vhat  made  Mr.  Evelyn  unhappy,  no 
one  exactly  knows ;  but  unhappy  he  was 
during  the  whole  two  years  of  his  mar- 
riage, till  he  could  endure  to  live  no 
longer  at  home,  and  he  went  abroad. 
Poor  Rosabel  thought  it  was  because 
he  had  taken  an  aversion  to  A^r." 

"  Aversion  to  her !  Impossible !  " 

"  Yes,  sir:  she  was  always  sure  he  mar- 
ried her,  merely  because  he  fancied  his  first 
wife  desired  him  to  do  so,  and  that  his  chil- 
dren loved  her.  And  Rosabel  has  ahvays 
thought  that  she  was  justly  punished  for 
not  having  owned  to  him  that  she  knew 
her  cousin  was  going  to  forbid  his  mar- 
rying her,  when  death  stopped  what  she 
was  about  to  utter." 

'•  iVmazing  !  And  why  did  not  Rosa — 
Mrs.  Evelyn  I  mean — tell  Mr.  Evelyn  the 
truth  9  " 

VOL.  IV.  *  E 
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*'  Because  she  loved  him,  sir,  and  had 
long  loved  him."  Mrs.  Edwin  then  went 
on  to  describe  all  Rosabel's  secret  pas- 
sion, and  secret  sorrows,  to  the  amazed 
but  gratified  and  agitated  auditor.  "Judge 
then,  sir,"  said  she,  *'  how  wretched  and 
mortified  Rosabel  was  to  be  assured  by 
Mrs.  Fanshaw  that  Mr.  Evelyn  told  her, 
he  only  married  Miss  Vere  because  kis 
wife  bade  him  !     No  wonder  that  Rosa- 
bel  concealed  her  feelings  by  coldness 
and  reserve,    and   Mrs.  Lewellyn    says 
that  proud  and  delicate  coldness  did  the 
mischief." 

*'  No  doubt,  madam." 

"  Mrs.  Lewellyn  says,  that  her  brother 
was  the  humblest  of  men,  and  thought 
no  woman  could  love  him  for  himself; 
therefore  she  is  well  convinced  he  fancied 
Rosabel  did  not  marry  him  for  love ;  and 
afterward  R-osabel  thinks  he  believed  she 
loved  Captain  Denbigh  :  whereas  it  was 
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her  secret  love  to  Mr.  Evelyn  which  had 
prevented  her  returning  Denbigh's  pas- 
sion !  " 

Here  Evelyn  started  from  his  seat  in 
excessive  emotion  ;  but  reseating  himself 
motioned  to  her  to  go  on.  She  did  so, 
and  blamed  the  dissimulation  on  prin- 
ciple which  Rosabel  practised  in  order 
to  conceal  her  love,  which  she  fancied 
unrequited.  She  even  related  her  watch- 
ing for  the  sound  of  the  horse's  feet  when 
Evelyn  was  out  late,  and  gave,  in  short,  a 
minute  detail  of  her  sister's  devoted  love 
to  the  man  who  for  a  whole  year  had  not 
given  her  any  tidings  of  his  existence,  and 
who,  if  he  had  not  really  perished,  was 
acting  a  most  cruel  part  towards  a  woman 
who  adored  him,  and  affectionate  children, 
"  '  And  aliy^r  what?''  as  Mrs.  Lewellyn 
says .  Not  but  that  she  very  properly  blames 
my  sister.  Had  she  allowed  her  husband  to 
*E  2 
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read  her  heart, — and  wives  should  have  no 
secrets  from  their  husbands, — she  would 
have  given  herself  the  best  cliance  of  se- 
curing the  attention  and  esteem,  and 
in  time  the  love,  of  any  husband,  had  he 
not  loved  her  already.  And,  as  it  hap- 
pened, Evelyn  was  exactly  the  sort  of 
man  whom  the  consciousness  of  being 
tenderly  beloved  would  have  rendered  as 
passionately  in  love  in  return,  if  he  had 
not  been  so  already;  and  Mrs.  Lewellyn 
says,  never  was  man  more  in  love  than 
her  brother.  However,  sir,  out  of  evil 
comes  good ;  for,  if  her  husband  ever  does 
return  (and  she,  poor  thing,  will  not  be- 
lieve he  is  dead),  Rosabel  says  that,  being 
made  wise  by  past  experience,  her  heart 
shall  be — But  you  are  ill,  sir  :  I  am  sure 
you  are !  " 

Evelyn    was  indeed  too  much   over- 
come with  joy,   thankfulness,  and  other 
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emotions,  to  contain  himself  any  longer, 
and  he  sobbed  in  convulsive  agon^'. 

When  he  was  a  little  recovered,  Monro 
led  him  to  his  room,  and  his  sympathiz- 
ing visiters  departed. 

AViien  Evelyn  was  alone,  and  could  re- 
flect on  what  he  had  heard,  he  could 
hardly  believe  but  that  it  was  all  a 
dream  I  What!  He  the  first  and  o///y  love 
of  Rosabel's  heart !  for  that  was  the  re- 
collection uppermost. 

"  Then  I  will  return  to  her  direct/ f/,'' 
s^id  he:  *'  and  oh!  how  much  happier 
shall  we  be  than  we  have  ever  yet  been  ! 
Therefore,  however  culpable,  I  cannot  re- 
gret my  folly.  Away,  hated  disguise  !  " 
said  he,  trying  to  wash  off  the  dye  on 
bis  face,  and  throwing  his  wig  and  false 
nmstachios  indignantly  from  him.  But, 
alas  I  the  sudden  transitions  of  feeling 
which  he  had  undergone,  and  his  ceaseless 
anxiety  during  many  months,  liad  operat- 
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ed  so  powerfully  and  fatally  on  his  health, 
that  before  morning  Evelyn  was  raving  in 
all  the  delirium  of  fever  !  and  in  two  days 
his  life  was  declared,  by  the  medical  at- 
tendants whom  Monro  kindly  called  in, 
to  be  in  the  utmost  danger.  The  latter 
was  very  uneasy,  because  he  could  not 
tell  where  his  relations  lived,  as  he  had 
said  he  was  not  related  to  the  San- 
fords  whom  he  knew.  Rosabel,  Mrs. 
Edwin,  a^d  the  children,  were  mean- 
while most  kindly  interested  in  the  reco- 
very of  the  lonely  being,  as  they  called 
him,  who  had  been  so  kind  to  Matilda 
and  Fanny,  and  who  seemed  to  have  no 
one  belonging  to  him;  and  Rosabel 
sent  hitn  home-made  jellies,  and  what- 
ever she  thought  could  be  of  service  to 
him. 

*'  Command  my  services,"  said  she,  to 
the  physician,  who  was  also  her  own,  *'  and 
any  thing  in  my  power  I  will  do  for  tl.is 
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poor  man."  Long  was  the  struggle,  and 
doubtful  the  recovery. 

''  It  is  very  strange,"  said  Monro;  "  I 
always  understood  he  had  neither  wife 
nor  family,  and  yet  the  poor  soul  in  his 
delirium  is  always  talking  of  his  wife  and 
children." 

*'  Poor  things!"  cried  Rosabel  deep- 
ly sighing,  "  if  he  dies,  how  much  they 
will  be  to  be  pitied !  T/iei/  too  may  ex- 
pect and  look  for  him  they  love,  in 
vain! 

At  length  the  life  now  so  precious  to 
its  possessor  was  mercifully  s}>ared,  and 
Evelyn  was  declared  out  of  danger.  When 
he  came  to  himself,  he  eagerly  inquired 
of  Monro  if  he  had  named  any  one  in 
his  delirium  :  "  No  one,"  was  the  reply ; 
'*  but  you  raved  about  your  dear  wife  and 
children." 

''  Nonsense !  "  said  Evelyn,  blushing. 
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"  But  who  could  have  thought,"  cried 
Monro,  "  that  a  fever  should  have  so  im- 
proved the  complexion  ?  You  look  like 
other  people  now,  only  rather  pale;  and 
as  to  your  eyes,  I  never  saw  finer  in  my 
life.  What  should  you  want  green  spec- 
tacles for  ?  " 

'*  How  are  Mrs.  Edwin,  and  that  fa- 
mily ?  "  said  Evelyn. 

"  Quite  well,  and  they  have  heen  so 
anxious  concerning  you!  That  angel  Mrs. 
Evelyn  has  sent  you  jellies  and  nice  things 
eveiy  day." 

**She!  Mrs.  Evelyn.^" 
"  Yes :  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 
'*  How  kind ! "  cried  he,  bursting  into 
tears.  Soon  after  he  desired  Mrs,  Evelyn's 
"  nice  things*'  to  be  brought  him  ;  and 
he  would  have  eaten  ravenously,  if  Mon- 
ro would  have  permitted  him,  of  all  thi\t 
was  set  before  him. 
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A  knock  at  the  door  was  now  heard, 
and  Monro  told  him  it  was  Mrs.  Eve- 
lyn herself,  come  to  inquire  how  he 
was. 

Instantly  Evelyn,  who  was  up  and  dress- 
ed, prevailed  on  him  and  the  nurse  to 
lea  1  him  to  the  banister,  that  he  might 
hear  what  she  said.  They  did  so,  though 
Monro  said  it  was  very  absurd.  But 
Evelyn  heard  Rosabel's  sweet  voice  ask- 
ing after  the  health  of  "  Mr.  Sanford,"  in 
the  kindest  accents,  and  he  felt  that  it 
was  not  absurd;  nor  did  he  fail  to  watch 
for  her  calling  again,  that  he  might  have 
again  the  same  gratification. 

In  a  very  few  days  he  insisted  on  be- 
ing removed  down  stairs,  and  he  had  a 
French  bed  put  up  on  the  first  floor,  for 
him  to  repose  on  whenever  his  strength 
was  exhausted. 

He  now  resolved  no  longer  to  defer  re- 
storing Rosabel,  and  consequently  him- 
*E  5 
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self,  to  peace  and  happiness  ;  and  he  told 
the  physician,  that  in  case  he  should  die, 
and  his  hfe  was  perhaps  not  worth  many 
months  purchase,  he  wished  to  impart 
something  which  was  on  his  mind,  in 
confidence,  to  Mrs.  Evelyn;  he  therefore 
conjured  him  to  prevail  upon  her  to  grant 
him  a  private  interview.  The  physician, 
seeing  him  much  agitated,  promised 
compliance ;  and  Rosabel,  who  always 
fancied  every  thing  that  she  could  not  ac- 
count for  had  a  reference  to  Evelyn,  was 
not  very  reluctant  to  indulge  the  request, 
especially  as  it  was  that  of  a  man  who 
fancied  himself  dying. 

"  Poor  man !  Perhaps^  he  wishes  to  tell 
me  where  to  find  his  wife — from  whom 
some  adverse  circumstatices  may  have  se- 
parated him!"  and  she  gent  word  to  Eve- 
lyn that  she  would  call  on  him  wbon  he 
chose.  The  hour  being  appointed,  Ro- 
sabel was  ushered  into  Evelyn's  apart- 
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ments,  who  lay  on  the  French  bed,  with 
the  room  so  darkened,  and  the  curtains 
so  drawn  around  him,  that  Rosabel  could 
not  distinguish  his  features. 

"  Mrs.  Evelyn,"  said  he,  in  a  low 
broken  voice,  when  she  approached  him, 
**  I  dare  not  speak  the  request  I  have  to 
urge ;  but  if  you  will  deign  to  peruse  the 
letter  which  you  will  find  lying  on  the 
table  in  the  next  room,  you  will  see  what 
I  require." 

Rosabel,  relieved  by  hearing  this,  as 
she  saw  he  spoke  with  difficulty^  eagerly 
went  in  search  of  the  letter ;  but  a  mist 
came  over  her  eyes,  and  she  became  pain- 
fully agitated  when  she  saw  that  it  began 
'*  Dearest,  ever  most  beloved,  and  most 
injured  of  women !  "  W^hat  followed  she 
did  not  stay  to  read,  but  she  passed  ra- 
pidly on  to  the  end;  and  when  she  saw, 
"  Come  then  !  if  you  can  indeed  forgive 
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him,  to  the  arms  of  your  penitent  and 
adoring  husband, 

*^  Edward  Evelyn." 

Rosabel  uttered  a  faint  scream,  and  rush- 
ing into  the  inner  room,  she  threw  herself 
ontheneckof  Evelyn,  who  was  coming  for- 
ward to  receive  her,  and  she  nearly  fainted 
on  his  bosom. 

I  shall  pass  over  the  scene  that  followed 
of  explanation,  forgiveness,  and  happi- 
ness ;  but  I  must  say,  that  so  difficult  is 
it  for  any  one  to  break  through  the  re- 
straints imposed  by  habitual  reserve, 
especially  if  it  be  founded  on  a  principle, 
however  mistaken  it  may  be,  that  till  Eve- 
lyn told  Rosabel  he  was  aware  of  her  long 
and  secret  attachment  to  him,  she  had  not 
had  resolution  to  confess  all  she  had  felt 
and  suffered.  But  now  an  unreserved  and 
mutual  commvmication  of  thoughts,  fears, 
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and  jealousies  took  place,  and  Evelyn  ex- 
claimed, 

"  Xoiv  then,  Rosabel !  the  foundation 
of  our  happiness  is  laid  on  a  sure  basis, 
and  never  can  it  be  shaken  again  by  our 
own  faults ! " 

Monro  called  during  the  conference, 
and  heard  with  wonder,  almost  amount- 
ing to  indignation,  that  Mr,  Sanford  was 
engaged,  and  could  not  see  any  one,  be- 
cause Mrs.  Evelyn  was  with  him. 

*'  How  !"  thought  he,  *'  Mrs.  Evelyn 
visit  a  stranger,  and  alone !  I  wonder 
whether  she  would  so  honour  me  if  / 
were  ill !  " 

''  But  my  children!"  said  Evelyn,  "how 
I  long  to  embrace  them ! " 

*'Let  me  go  for  them!" 

"  No,  not  so,  my  best  love  ;  and  I 
really  do  not  like  they  should  know,  at 
present  ?X  least,  that  their  grave  father 
has  been  playing  the  fool  thus." 
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*'0  dear  Evelyn  I  no  more  conceal- 
ments !  /have  done  with  them  for  ever." 

**  But  surely,  Rosabel,  you  do  not 
wish  your  husband  to  appear  to  disad- 
vantage if  it  can  be  helped  ?  ' 

"  No,  certainly." 

It  was  then  resolved  upon  by  Evelyn, 
that  he  should  write  a  letter,  which  Mrs. 
Evelyn  was  to  go  home  and  say  she  had 
just  received  from  her  husband  himself, 
telling  her  he  was  on  his  road  home,  and 
desiring  her  to  meet  him  alone  atBarnet 
the  next  day.  The  next  morning  early 
he  set  off  for  Barnet,  leaving  a  note  for 
Monro,  thanking  him  for  all  his  kindness, 
and  leaving  him  as  memorials  of  him,  his 
collection  or  fossils  and  spars. 

Accordingly  Rosabel  tore  herself  away 
from  Evelyn  ;  but  not  before  the  length 
of  their  conference  had  excited  great 
wonder.  When  she  returned  home,  she 
soon  summoned  the  family  around  her, 
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and  read  an  affectionate  letter  from  her 
husband,  which  Mr.  Sanford,  she  said, 
(who  was  she  found,  the  confidential  agent 
of  Evelyn),  had  been  desired  to  give  her, 
when  he  had  prepared  her  for  hearing  he 
was  alive.  Great  was  the  children's  joy  at 
hearing  they  should  soon  see  dear  papa 
again,  and  the  little  boy  was  immediately 
sent  for  from  Harrow. 

*'  O  mamma!"  cried  Matilda,  "  how 
glad  you  must  be  to  think  you  were  so 
kind  to  a  stranger  when  he  was  ill,  as 
you  now  find  he  was  papa's  friend !" 

"  I  am  indeed  thankful  for  it,"  cried 
Rosabel,  with  no  unpleasing  tears  trick- 
ling down  her  cheeks.  "  But  come,  pull 
off  your  mourning  directly,  girls!  and  tell 
the  servants  to  pull  off  theirs."  And  she 
left  the  room  singing 

And  shall  I  see  his  face  again  ? 

And  shall  I  hear  him  speak  ? 
There  's  downright  madness  in  the  thought ! 

Indeed,  I  'm  like  to  greet. 
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"  Come,  aunt  Edwin,"  (as  they  called 
her,)  said  Fanny,  "  and  put  on  a  gay 
dress.  But  how  thoughtful  you  look,  and 
as  if  you  were  only  half  pleased  that  papa 
is  alive,  and  coming  home  !" 

"  I  am  quite  pleased,  my  dear,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Edwin  ;  "  but  I  dim  perplexed, 
and  have  my  own  private  opinion  and 
suspicions.  However,  to-morrow  will  sa- 
tisfy them." 

That  evening  Monro  called  on  Mrs. 
Evelyn,  and  saw  with  astonishment  the 
changes  that  had  taken  place,  and  heard 
with  equal  astonishment  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Mr.  Evelyn.  Nor  was  it  long  be- 
fore he  went  to  communicate  to  Evelyn 
what  had  happened,  who  now  resumed  his 
glasses,  and  his  black  wig  and  nmstuchios. 

**  Well,"  cried  he,  '*  this  is  a  day  of 
wonders  !  There  is  the  reserved,  prudent 
Mrs.  Evelyn  coming  to  visit  a  stranger, 
and  shut  up  with  him  for  hours  !  There 
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is  Mr.  Evelyn  come  to  life,  and  coming 
home  to-morrow  !  and  there  is  his  wife, 
as  wtiite  and  as  gay  as  a  bride,  with  a 
face  full  of  smiles;  and  there  are  the  chil- 
dren in  white  also,  and  the  servants  in 
their  gay  liveries  !  In  short,  I  neither 
know  the  house  again,  nor  its  inhabitants; 
and  this  all  on  account  of  the  return  of  a 
cross,  ill-looking,  crack-brained  fellow, 
who  wants  a  strait-waistcoat." 

"  I  see  you  are  jealous  and  disappoint- 
ed, IMonro,  because  your  chance  of  the 
fair  widow  is  now  quite  over.*' 

"  Yes,  poor  thing !  And  for  her  sake  I 
am  sorry  :  for  really^  not  to  be  at  all 
conceited,  I  dare  say  I  am  better-look- 
ing than  this  Evelyn." 

"I  do  not  doubt  it,"  replied  Evelyn 
smiling. 

"  But,  if  I  may  be  so  bold,  n)ay  I 
ask,  what  could  your  business  be  with 
Mrs.  Evelyn.^" 
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"  You  may  not  be  so  bold,"  replied 
Evelyn  laugbing ;  '*  but  I  am  tired,  and 
must  now  bid  you  good  night." 

The  next  morning  the  astonished  Mon- 
ro heard  he  was  gone,  and  received  his 
letter  and  his  present. 

"  There  is  something  very  mysterious 
about  this  fellow,"  said  Monro :  "  I  am 
afraid  he  is  some  sort  of  a  spy.  I  am 
glad  he  is  gone." 

Early  the  next  day  Mrs.  Evelyn  set  off 
in  her  chariot,  with  four  horses,  to  fetch 
her  husband;  and  before  the  dinner  hour, 
Evelyn  found  himself  in  the  embraces  of 
his  affectionate  children,  and  once  more 
restored  to  his  home  and  his  family  ! 

Mrs.  Edwin  looked  at  him  very  ear- 
nestly before  she  gave  him  her  hand. 
Then,  with  a  meaning  smile  she  advan- 
ced to  receive  his  offered  salute,  saying, 
'^  I  am  satisfied — I  see,  or  rather  hea}\ 
that  we  have  met  before''' 
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*'  How  much  papa  speaks  like  poor 
Mr.  Sanford  ! "  observed  both  the  girls. 

"  Who  is  poor  Mr.  Sanford  ?  "  said 
Evelyn :  and  he  was  amused  to  hear 
himself  described  as  a  poor  frightful -look- 
ing man,  who  had  been  very  kind  to 
them,  and  was  ver?/  ill. 

In  the  evening  Rosabel  begged  Monro 
would  come  over ;  and  she  took  care 
that  the  children  should  be  out  of  the 
way  when  he  was  presented  to  Evelyn. 

When  he  first   saw  him,    he   started 
back  with  a  look  of  astonishment  and 
suspicion  ;  but,  exclaiming  "  No,  it  can- 
not be  !  "  he  gave  him  his  hand,  and  wel- 
comed him   home  again.     But  the  mo- 
ment Evelyn  spoke,  to  doubt  any  longer 
seemed    impossible;    and  Evelyn,    with 
great  feeling,  told  him  he  relied  upon  his 
oft  experienced  kindness,  and  his  judge- 
ment, not  to  disclose  the  secret  which  he 
now  discovered.  And  Monro  promised  all 
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he  asked,  while  Evelyn  look  occasion  to 
explain  to  him  some  of  his  reasons  for 
the  strange  part  which  he  had  acted,  and 
for  which  he  had  so  wisely  rebuked  him. 

But  Colonel  Vere  and  Mrs.  Lewel- 
lyn,  the  former  of  whom  he  had  never 
seen  till  now,  mixed  even  a  painful  de- 
gree of  reproof  with  their  welcome,  when 
they  saw  the  self-judged  Evelyn.  Nor 
did  Rosabel  herself  escape. 

"  I  was  for  years,"  said  Colonel  V^ere, 
"  a  prisoner  and  in  chains  in  tlie  dun- 
geons of  the  Inquisition  at  Goa,  and 
the  iron  ate  into  my  flesh  ;  but  I  vow 
to  you,  Mr.  Evelyn,  I  had  rather  be  so 
bound  again,  than  endure  those  fetters 
which  vou  and  Rosabel  have  fastened 
round  yourselves,  to  eat  away  your  peace 
of  mind, — the  fetter,  of  a  morbid  sensi- 
bility and  a  diseased  imagination." 

Happy  Faces  ; 
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BENEVOLENCE  AND  SELFISHNESS, 


Sir  Edward  Meredith  was  a  country  gen- 
tleman and  an  old  bachelor, — at  least  so 
the  i/ou7ig  of  both  sexes  called  him  ;  but 
those  who  were  advanced  in  life,  espe- 
cially widows  with  no  jointures,  and  single 
women  with  small  fortunes,  thought  him 
a  very  comely,  handsome,  middle-aged 
man. 

But  Sir  Edward's  middle-age  was  up- 
wards of  sixty:  still,  the  bloom  on  his 
cheek,  his  upright  carriage,  and  his  firm 
step,  made  him  appear  many  years  young- 
er ;  and  had  he  been  disposed  to  marr}% 
r  5 
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there  were  no  doubt  beauties  even  of  five- 
and-twenty  who  would  gladly  have  be- 
come Lady  Meredith. 

But  Sir  Edward  had  loved  once,  and 
once  had  been  on  the  point  of  marriage ; 
and  when  sudden  death  snatched  from 
his  arms  the  woman  whom  he  adored, 
a  blight,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  came 
over  his  affections^  and  he  felt  that  they 
co«ld  never  bloom  again. 

But  disappointment  to  his  own  high- 
raised  expectations  had  not  rendered  him 
indifferent  to  those  of  others.  On  the 
contrary,  he  delighted  to  ensure,  by  his 
bounty,  the  means  of  wedded  comfort  to 
the  cottagers  around  him ;  and  even  the 
young  tradesmen  in  the  next  town,  who 
were  without  wives  merely  because  they 
were  without  business,  found  themselves, 
if  respectable  and  industrious,  assisted  in 
the  furtherance  of  their  matrimonial  wishes 
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by  the  ready  hand  of  Sir  Edward  Mere- 
dith. 

It  was  thus,  in  promoting  the  happi- 
ness of  those  within  his  reach,  that  this 
amiable  man  found  in  his  youth  a  balm 
for  the  wounds  of  a  bleeding  heart ;  and 
when  he  arrived  at  middle  life,  he  was 
again  the  cheerful  companion  as  well  as 
the  benevolent  friend.  But  habit  had  so 
endeared  retirement  to  him,  that  he  liked 
better  to  be  visited  than  to  visit ;  and  life 
had  passed  rapidly  on  with  him  to  the  age 
of  sixty,  when  a  large  and  unexpected  ac- 
cession of  fortune  made  him  resolve  to 
leave  his  books,  the  dear  solace  of  his  life, 
as  well  as  those  other  habits  which  had 
rendered  life  dear  to  him,  and  to  go  forth 
into  the  world  on  a  benevolent  expedition, 
well  suited  to  his  views  and  his  pursuits. 

His  landed  estates  brought  him  in  se- 
veral thousand  pounds  per  annum;  bur 
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they  were  all  entailed  on  the  male  heir, 
to  whom  the  title  would  descend :  there- 
fore, unless  he  laid  by  a  certain  sum  from 
bis  yearly  income,  he  could  have  nothing 
to  bequeath.  But  Sir  Edward  was  indif- 
ferent to  that :  he  liked,  he  said,  to  see  the 
FiAPPY  FACES  wliich  Wealth  could  some- 
times make ;  and  had  rather  cause  people 
to  rejoice  during  his  life  than  after  his 
death.  Still,  he  felt  the  propriety  of  sav- 
ing some  part  of  his  income  annually,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  meet  unexpected 
emergencies,  and  more  especially  to  en- 
able him  to  provide  handsomely  for  those 
ancient  domestics  whose  youth  had  been 
spent  in  his  service. 

Such  were  his  objects  and  purposes 
when  an  old  college  friend  of  his  died  in 
India,  leaving  him  a  very  large  legacy, 
and  making  him  also  residuary  legatee. 

^*  What  shall  I  do  with  this  fortune?" 
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was  the  first  question  which  he  asked  him- 
self, when  it  was  paid  into  his  banker's 
liands. 

**  How  many  might  this  money,  pro- 
perly bestowed,  make  happy !  Who 
knows  but  I  may  be  able  by  it  to  confer 
on  two  wedded  hearts  but  separated  per-: 
sons  that  connubial  happiness  of  which 
it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  deprive  me  9 
It  is  worth  the  trial :  worth  the  sacrifice 
of  my  own  habits.  Yes  ;  I  will  visit  my 
relations;  for  they  have  certainly  the  first 
claim,  and  shall  have  some  portion  of  my 
fortune,  if  they  deserve  it." 

After  he  had  made  these  reflections 
every  day  for  a  week,  he  desired  his  asto- 
nished servant  to  order  four  post-horses, 
as  he  was  going  to  London. — To  London 
he  went. 

His  first  call  was  on  an  old  friend  of  his, 
whom  early  associations  and  long  habits 
of  intimacy  had  endeared  to  him ;  not 
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congeniality  of  tastes  or  disposition,  for 
no  two  persons  could  be  more  unlike  in 
temper  or  manners. 

Sir  Edward  carried  his  benevolence  in- 
to all  the  minutiae  of  life  ;  Mr.  Fergusson 
kept  his  solely  for  great  and  rare  occa- 
sions :  he  gave  bank-notes  oftener  than 
kind  words.  Sir  Edward  was  as  liberal 
of  the  one  as  of  the  other;  and  the  person 
whom  he  obliged,  was  often  so  gratified 
by  the  manner  of  the  giver,  that  he  for  a 
while  forgot  the  gift.  Fergusson  was  a 
large  coarse  picture,  painted  for  effect, 
and  scarcely  to  be  endured  but  at  a  di- 
stance ;  Sir  Edward  was  a  highly-finished 
cabinet  picture,  v/hich  charmed  the  more 
the  nearer  it  was  approached. 

As  Mr.  Fergusson  has  little  to  do  with 
my  story,  I  should  not  have  takerl  the 
trouble  to  give  this  account  of  his  cha- 
racter, had  I  not  felt  that  in  so  doing  I 
was  describing  a  species,  and  that  a  very 
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common  one.  Most  benevolent  persons 
are  only  so  in  great,  not  in  little  things : 
I  know  many  who  are  rocks  to  which  the 
shipwrecked  adventurer  on  the  ocean  of 
life  may  cling  for  support,  and  be  sure  to 
find  it  generously  bestowed ;  but  who  in 
the  daily  intercourse  of  life  are  caustics, 
or  sharp-pointed  weapons,  from  which  the 
timid,  the  weak-spirited,  and  the  proud 
of  heart  shrink  with  terror,  and  almost 
with  aversion. 

It  was  to  the  house  of  this  gentleman 
that  Sir  Edward  drove,  on  reaching  Lon- 
don. Not  finding  him  at  home,  he  left 
a  note,  invitiiVg  himself  to  dine  with  him 
the  next  day,  if  he  was  quite  alone  ;  and 
Mr.  Fergusson  sent  word  he  should  be 
glad  to  see  him. 

The  first  salutations  on  Sir  Edward's 
side  were  courteous  as  well  as  kind ;  but, 
on  Fergusson's,  were  attended  with, — 
"  Why,  zounds !  how  old  you  are  grown ! 
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or  is  it  that  queer  way  in  which  you  wear 
your  hair  that  makes  you  look  so?" — 
He  then  added,  as  he  seated  himself  be- 
fore his  guest  had  done  so, — ^'  Well,  old 
fellow  !  I  am  really  very  glad  to  see  you, 
that's  certain ;  and  you  are  in  luck  too 
in  coming  to-day,  for  I  have  two  fine 
black  cocks  for  dinner,  which  I  was  go- 
ing to  feast  on,  but  I  shall  not  grudge  a 
piece  to  an  old  friend." 

**  What!  were  you  going  to  sit  down 
to  them  alone  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure ;  to  whom  should  a 
man  give  a  good  dinner  sooner  than  to 
himself?  Charity  begins  at  home." 
"  But  should  not  end  there." 
"  Humph!  that's  not  your  own.  Well, 
but  what  has  brought  you  to  town  ?  I 
hope  you  have  not  spent  more  than  your 
income,  and  are  come  to  mortgage." 

**  On  the  contrary,  I  am  come  with  the 
view  to  get  rid  of  a  load  of  money  which 
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oppresses  me,  by  burthening  some  one, 
else  with  it." 

*'  Is  it  possible  ?  Mad  !  mad  as  ever 
see. 

'^  And  you  as  polite  as  ever." 

^^  Why,  that's  a  sarcasm — never  heard 
you  sarcastic  before — have  some  hopes  of 
you  now :  before,  all  sugar  and  water ;  a 
few  drops  of  acid  will  improve  you.  But 
go  on,  explain — where  did  you  get  this 
insupportable  load  of  money  ?  I  thought 
you  had  only  a  life-income  ?  " 

Here  Sir  Edward  gave  the  necessary 
information ;  but  put  off  disclosing  his 
plans  till  after  dinner,  when  he  thought 
that  feeding  on  dainties  and  drinking  a 
certain  quantity  of  fine  wines  would  pro- 
bably put  this  queer  man  into  good  hu- 
mour, and  make  him  listen  patiently  to 
his  visiter's  inquiries. 

At  length,  when  they  had  turned  to 

VOL.  IV.  F  9 
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the  fire,  and  the  wine  and  fruit  were  put 
on  a  small  table  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson.  Sir  Edward  began  his  case. 

''  And  now  to  tell  you  what  I  mean 
to  do  with  part  of  this  money  at  least : 
*  I  have   always   loved   to    see    happy 

FACES.'  " 

*^  That's  not  your  own  :  vide  Sterne." 

"  Well,  no  matter ;  they  are  my  sen- 
timents, if  they  be  his  words." 

"  They !  It  you  should  say :  it  was  on- 
ly a  sentiment,  not  sentiments." 

**  I  will  take  care  to  be  more  correct  in 
future,"  meekly  replied  Sir  Edward. — 
^'  But  the  happy  faces  which  I  should 
make  by  bequeathing  my  money  I  should 
7iQt  see ;  I  choose,  therefore^  to  part  with 
it  during  my  life." 

**  The  more  fool  you  ;  and  the  greater 
fool  to  fancy  that  money  gives  happi- 
ness." 
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*'  That  I  do  not  believe ;  but  where  it 
is  the  only  ingredient  wanting  to  happi- 
ness, there  it  muit  give  it." 

*'  As  how  ?  " 
.    "  Why,  suppose  two  worthy  young 
persons    doting    on    each    other,    who 
can't  marry  because  they  are   not  rich 
enough — ^" 

"  Well,  what  then  ?  " 

"  Why,  then  I  would  enable  them  to 
marry,  and  be  happy  !  " 

**  Happy !  As  if  marriage  was  the  way 
to  be  happy !  Mad,  quite  mad  !  " 

"Oh!  no,  for  marriage  is  certainly  a 
happy  state." 

"  'Sdeath,  man,  do  you  say  this  to  me? 
You  forget  that  I  have  ht^n  married  my* 
self;  but  you  have  not,  that's  clear,  and 
vou  are  talking  of  what  you  do  not  under- 
stand." 

"  And  you  are  judging  by  your  own 
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experience  alone,  which  may  have  been 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule." 

''  But  go  on.  And  pray  are  you  going 
to  advertise  in  the  newspapers  for  worthy 
young  people  who  may  want  to  be  mar- 
ried.?" 

■  **  No ;  I  have,  you  know,  relations  by  the 
mother's  side,  who  may  be  in  this  predi^ 
cament;  and  it  is  into  their  situation  that 
I  am  come  to  inquire.  You  know  them ; 
and  I  wish  to  learn  of  you  whether  they 
are  amiable  and  deserving,  and  who  they 
are,  for  I  have  forgotten  which  of  my  cou- 
sin s  children  lived,  and  which  died." 

**  It  would  not  have  mattered  if  they 
had  all  died.  But  what  do  you  call  ami* 
able  r 

*'  Good  temper;  an  accommodating 
spirit ;  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  others 
in  little  things  ;  attention  to  those  trifles 
on  which  the  daily  comfort  of  life  de- 
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pends  ;  a  power  of  giving  up  wishes,  and 
even  habits,  if  they  can  oiily  b^  giatiued 
at  the  expense  of  others.'* 

Here  Mr.  Fergusson  drew  his  chair 
close  to  the  fire,  and,  by  putting  his  legs 
on  the  side  of  the  stove,  very  nearly  ex- 
eluded  his  visitor  from  any  share  in  its 
comforts.  Sir  Edward  paused,  and 
smiled. 

'*  What  do  you  stop  for  ?  and  what 
makes  you  laugh?" 

"  Because  I  can  illustrate  exactly  what 
I  mean  by  its  opposite,  at  this  moment." 

'^  Then  pray  do." 

"  If  you  will  not  be  angry." 

"  No;  I  can  promise  you  that." 

"Well,  then;  my  amiable  man  shall 
not  take  more  than  his  share  of  the  win- 
ter's fireside,  and  thus  exclude  his  friend 
from  it :  that  is,  he  shall  not  be  given  to 
little  selfishnesses." 
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**  Then  he  must  be  a  nonentity,"  re- 
plied Fergasson  with  a  sneer,  and  draw- 
ing his  legs  away. 

*'  That  is  what  I  am  come  to  prove. 
So  now  tell  me,  of  whom  does  Sir  Walter 
Melville's  family  consist?  and  what  soirt 
of  persons  are  they  ?  His  sister  left  a  fa- 
mily, I  think;  and  her  children  are  as 
near  to  me,  you  know,  as  Sir  Walter's." 

*'  Yes,  to  be  sure;  but  there  is  only 
one  of  them,  Justina  Selby,  and  she  has 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  already." 

**  Well,  but  his  first  cousin  left  a  son." 

"  Oh !  yes,  poor  fellow !  There  is  a 
son ;  who,  though  not  wholly  dependent 
on  Sir  Walter,  is  nearly  so.  I  believe 
Sir  Walter  helped  him  when  he  first  went 
to  college, — where,  by  the  by,  he  distin- 
guished himself, — and  he  has  now  a 
fellowship;  therefore  he  can  have  no 
thoughts  of  marrying." 
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*'  No ;  but  he  may  liave  bis  wishes-. 
But  Sir  Walter  has  a  son,  bas  be  not? 
and  a  daugbter  too  ?  " 

"  Ob,  yes  !  But  I  know  none  of  tbem. 
I  bave  seen  tbem  all ;  and  Justina  Selby 
lives  in  tbe  family  tbe  greater  part  of  the 
year." 

**  Is  she  handsome  ?  " 

'*  Yes ;  very." 

*^  Is  she  amiable  ?  " 

**  She  is  a  woman/' 

'*  Tliat  is  no  answer." 

*'  No !     You  know  I  think  ill  of  wo- 
men." 

'*  Do  you  ?  Then  I  pity  you." 

"  I  pity  you  more,  if  you  think  well  of 
them." 

"  I  shall  visit  these  people,  and  judge 
for  myself." 

"  You  can't  form  a  right  judgement ; 
for,  if  they  know  you  have  money  to  dis- 
pose of,  they  will  all  put  on  their  com- 
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pany  huiiiours  and  dresses,  and  you  '^dll 
only  see  them  in  masquerade." 

"  True ;  therefore  I  mean  to  keep  tliis 
great  accession  of  fortune  quite  secret, 
and  let  them  suppose  I  have  only  a  life- 
income,  and  that  I  live  up  to  it;  and  that 
they  can  have  nothing  to  expect  at  my 
death,  or  during  my  life." 

^'  Well,  there  is  some  sense  in  that ; 
and  unless  they  are  habitually  hypocriti- 
cal, you  will,  I  own,  by  that  means  have 
a  chance  for  seeing  them  as  they  are." 

"  Do  you  think  they  are  all  at  hom« 
now  ? 

*'  Oh,  yes !  It  is  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion, you  know;  and  JuHen  Melville 
and  his  cousin  Arthur  are  both  at  the 
Priory :  aye,  and  so  are  Maria  Melville 
and  Justina." 

"  But  can  you  not  give  me  a  carte  du 


pays?''^ 


Speak  English,  can't  you  ?  " 
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'*  Well,  then,  you  might  give  me  a  lit- 
tle idea  of  their  characters  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  won  t:  if  you  will  be  such 
an  old  Quixote,  you  shall  blunder  out 
your  own  castles,  I  will  not  assist  you: 
all  I  will  do  shall  be  to  promise  to  keep 
your  secret;  so  now  let  us  talk  of  other 
things." 

They  did  so:  and  after  having  written 
to  invite  himself  to  the  Priory,  and  re- 
ceived a  gracious  answer.  Sir  Edward 
soon  found  himself  the  guest  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Melville. 

According  to  the  plan  whicli  he  had 
laid  down,  Sir  Edward  travelled  to  the 
Priory  in  a  new  and  costly  coach,  drawn 
by  four  fine  grey  horses,  with  two  out- 
riders. His  liveries  were  all  new  for  the 
occasion ;  consequently,  his  appearance 
was  calculated  to  excite  the  idea  that  he 
lived  up  to  his  income;  and  his  confi- 
dential servant,  who  had  lived  mih  him 
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many  years,  was  desired  to  talk  of  the 
great  style  of  his  establishment,  and  to 
lament  that  his  master's  estates  were  all 
entailed  on  the  heir-at-law:  for  he  con- 
cluded these  circumstances  would  go 
from  one  servant  to  another,  till  they 
reached  the  ears  of  the  masters  and  mis- 
tresses. 

Nor  was  he  mistaken :  I  should  rather 
say,  there  was  one  individual  at  least  in 
the  family  who  before  breakfast  the  next 
day  knew  every  thing  that  could  be 
known  of  the  circumstances  of  the  new 
visitor,  and  who  said  within  himself, 
'^  As  there  is  nothing  to  be  gotten  by 
him  alive  or  dead,  what  the  deuce  did 
he  come  hither  for  ?  " 

But  to  return  to  Sir  Edward's  first 
arrival  at  the  Priory. 

Sir  Edward  was  now  about  to  enter 
on  a  difficult  task.  He  was  going  to 
give  his  Benevolence  companions  who 
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were  to  be  a  check  on  her;  and  these 
were  Observation  and  Discrimination: 
for  he  was  to  select  the  worthy,  in  order 
to  make  them  the  objects  of  his  bounty ; 
and  the  unworthy  to  pass  over  with  the 
neglect  which  they  deserved. 

''  But  how  do  you  know  they  are  not 
ry// worthy?"  asked  Benevolence. 

"  That  remains  to  be  proved,"  said 
Observation  and  Discrimination  :  **  and 
now  for  the  trial." 

The  first  in  the  family-group  was  Sir 
Walter  Melville,  Baronet ;  a  man  with 
a  large  income,  to  which  his  expenses 
were  by  no  means  equal,  and  who  had 
been  able  to  prove  a  friend,  by  his  eco- 
nomy, to  the  orphan  son  of  a  deceased 
first  cousin,  and  also  to  make  his  own 
son  and  heir  at  the  same  time  a  hand- 
some allowance. 
Sir  Walter  was  mild,  and  easily  govern - 
g2 
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ed ;  for  he  hated  trouble^  and  a  dispute  with 
him  usually  ended  with — "  Well,  well,  I 
am  tired  of  arguing  the  point;  do  as  you 
please."  And  though  a  stranger  general- 
ly to  conviction,  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  concession,  which  was  commonly 
all  that  was  required  of  him. 

His  lady  had  died  just  as  his  eldest 
daughter  was  old  enough  to  take  upon 
herself  the  management  of  the  house: 
and  as  his  orphan  niece  Justin  a  Selby 
left  school  at  the  same  time,  and  came 
to  reside  with  him,  his  house  was  renr 
dered  so  cheerful  by  his  two  young  com- 
panions, that  he  continued  single;  espe- 
cially as  he  had  younger  daughters  at 
sehool,  who  would  be  ready  to  take 
Maria's  place  when  she  resigned  it. 

Julien  his  son,  at  the  time  of  which 
I  am  writing,  was  two-and-twenty ;  his- 
^Idest  daughter  was  nineteen.-;  bis  niece 
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was  just  of  age;  and  Arthur  Melville, 
tlie  orphan  above  mentioned,  was  four 
years  older. 

Sir  Edward  was  much  pleased  with 
the  manners  of  Sir  Walter,  for  they  were 
like  his  own,  of  the  old  school;  and  he 
was  gratified  to  see,  though  they  had  not 
met  for  near  live-and-thirty  years,  that  his 
cousin's  appearance  was  little  changed. 
But  what  had  there  been  to  change  it  ? 
The  wing  of  time  passes  lightly  over  the 
cheek  and  the  brovv,  unconscious  of  the 
ravages  of  misery  and  ungovernable  feel- 
ings. It  is  only  where  the  passions  have 
left  their  strongly-marked  traces,  tliat 
Time  lends  his  aid  to  indent  them  stiil 
more  deeply. 

Juhen  looked  nearly  ten  years  older 
than  he  was.  Early  association  with  the 
world  and  worldlings,  is  no  preserver  of 
that  youthful  look  which  when  once  lost 
is  never  to  be  regained.     But  he  had 
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acquired  in  exchange  worldly  experience 
and  many  friends  ;  and  his  naturally  fine 
understanding  had  led  him  to  profit  in 
some  respects  by  the  advantages  which  he 
possessed. 

Arthur  Melville,  on  the  contrary,  look- 
ed younger  than  he  was.  Yet  why  he 
did  so  it  was  difficult  to  explain,  except 
that  his  countenance  wore  that  ingenuous 
expression  which  association  with  the 
world  is  apt  to  destroy:  for  though  he 
had  once  been  florid,  some  unapparent 
cause  had  lately  withered  the  bloom  on 
his  cheek,  and  his  smile  was  become  rare 
and  pensive. 

"  They  are  both  prodigiously  fine 
young  men,"  said  Sir  Edward  to  himself, 
as  he  anxiously  examined  their  counte- 
nances and  persons.  And  he  was  equally 
pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  young 
ladies.  Equally  interested  in  the  appear- 
ance of  both  he  was  not;  for  Maria  Mel- 
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\ille  was  only  a  veiy  pretty  fair  girl,  with 
a  sort  of  fixed  bright  colour  in  her  dim- 
pled cheek,  and  who  when  seen  o?ice  was 
seen  always. 

But  Justina  Selby  was  a  fine  dignified 
woman,  with  an  ever-varying  complexion 
and  countenance.  No  one  could  tell  when 
she  would  be  pale  or  when  blooming, 
serious-looking  or  gay ;  nor  could  the 
colour  of  her  eyes  be  ever  correctly  de- 
fined. She  was  often  pale  on  entering  a 
room,  and  by  the  time  she  had  reached 
the  middle  of  it  her  colour  equalled  that 
of  carmine ;  and  her  manner  was  either 
insinuatingly  affable  or  coldly  proud,  as 
her  moral  taste  was  pleased  or  offended. 
It  was  therefore  as  difficult  to  say  whether 
she  was  lively  or  grave,  haughty  or  con- 
descending, as  to  declare  the  true  colour 
of  her  eyes.  And  such  was  the  illusion 
which  the  grace  and  dignity  of  her  car- 
riage threw  over  her  person,  that  though 
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not  tall,  she  was  universally  reckoned 
so. 

Sir  Edward,  on  being  presented  to 
Justina  and  Maria^  saluted  the  latter, 
and  shook  her  hand  as  he  left  her ;  but 
Ik*  was  almost  afraid  of  taking  the 
same  liberty  with  the  former,  till  encou* 
raged  by  the  sweetest  of  all  possible 
smiles;  and  even  then  he  qualified  it  by  a 
respectful  bow.  He  looked  with  plea- 
sure at  Maria ;  yet  it  was  with  a  passing 
glance:  but  he  felt  irresistibly  urged  to 
iix  his  eyes  on  the  face  of  Justina,  ovej* 
which  some  fresh  tint,  or  some  new  ex- 
pression, was  constantly  shedding  "  a 
charm,  a  something  than  beauty  dearer." 

''  So,"  said  Sir  Edward  mentally,  *'  here 
is  work  enough  I  see  for  my  Observation 
and  Discrimination,"  as  he  seated  him^ 
self  at  the  right  hand  of  Maria.  *^  Here 
is  a  young  man  of  the  world,  and  a  young 
man  of  the  university;  and  here  is  a  very 
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pretty  girl,  and  here  is  a  very  handsome 
vvoraan.  Surely  where  there  is  so  much 
youth  and  beauty,  and  such  constant  as- 
sociation, there  must  be  some  love." 

On  repairing  to  the  drawing-room,  on 
the  second  evening  after  Sir  Edward's  ar- 
rival, the  gentlemen  found  a  young  lady 
from  the  adjoining  village  added  to  the 
party.  Who  or  what  she  was,  her  name 
excepted.  Sir  Edward  did  not  know  :  but 
he  saw  she  was  not  handsome  ;  and  as 
Melville  scarcely  noticed  her  more  than 
by  a  cool  bow,  and  seated  himself  while 
she  was  standing,  Sir  Edward  suspected 
she  was  of  no  great  consequence:  I  should 
say  that  he  feared  she  was  not;  as  it  was 
painful  to  him  to  suppose  that  a  young 
man  whom  he  wished  to  like  should  not 
at  his  own  house  be  equally  polite  to 
every  guest.  Arthur,  he,  observed,  was 
opening  a  book  of  prints  for  her,  and  point- 
ing out  what  was  best  worth  looking  at. 
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Sir  Edward  was  so  interested  in  watch- 
ing the  conduct  and  studying  the  cha- 
racters of  these  intended  objects  of  his 
kindness,  that  he  wished  to  do  nothing 
else.  But  he  could  not  persevere  in  self- 
indulgence  when  the  wishes  of  others 
and  the  dues  of  propriety  required  a  sa- 
crifice of  it :  and  he  soon  found  that 
Sir  Walter,  whom  his  wine  had  made 
unusually  talkative,  required  him  to  con- 
verse on  old  times,  old  frolics,  and  old 
friends. 

The  ladies  now  adjourned  into  the 
next  room,  accompanied  by  Melville  and 
Arthur.  The  former,  however,  quick- 
ly returned,  and,  seating  himself  by  his 
father  and  his  guest,  appeared  much  in- 
terested in  their  conversation. 

He  had  not  sat  long  before  Arthur 
came,  and  in  a  low  voice  told  him  the 
ladies  wanted  him  to  make  up  their  table 
at  cassino. 
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"  Psha!  "  cried  he,  *'  tell  Maria  I  hate 
to  play,  and  I  won't  come." 

Arthur  retired.  Afterwards  came  Ma- 
ria herself — *'  Now  do  play,  Julien  :  we 
know  Miss  Wilmot  is  never  satisfied  un- 
less she  plays  cards ;  and  we  can't  play 
without  you." 

''  Why  can  t  Arthur  play  V" 

"  He  does  not  like  it." 

"  No  more  do  I." 

"  Yes^  but  you  can  play,  and  he  really 
can't:  he  does  not  know  the  game." 

"  I  don't  care  ;  I  won't  play  :  besides, 
I  can't  leave  Sir  Edvvard." 

Sir  Edward,  v/ho,  while  he  seemed 
listening  to  Sir  Walter,  had  heard  all 
this  conversation,  though  spoken  in  a  very 
low  tone,  now  suddenly  turned  round 
and  said — **  I  beg,  Mr.  Melville,  that  I 
may  not  prevent  your  obliging  the  young 
ladies:  I  am  very  happy  v^ith  my  old 
friend  here." 
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Melville,  rather  disconcerted,  assured 
him  that  he  much  prefeired  staying  where 
he  was,  and  almost  angrily  desired  his 
sister  not  to  torment  him. 

"  How  very  disobliging!"  cried  Maria, 
rejoining  her  friends :  and  Sir  Edward 
heard  Miss  Wilmot  say — "  Dear  me, 
how  provoking!  But  are  you  sure  Mr. 
Arthur  can't  play  ?'* 

**  Quite  sure." 

**  But  he  might  try  ;  ask  him." 

"Arthur!"  cried  Maria,  "  Miss  Wil- 
mot thinks  you  might  try  to  play :  but 
I  know  you  hate  cards." 

''  Oh!  that  is  no  objection,"  replied 
Arthur ;  **  but  I  do  not  understand  cas^ 
sino.'* 

*'  We  will  teach  you,  Mr.  Melville ;  it 
is  very  easy." 

"  If  so,  as  I  am  really  wanted,  I  will 
play  with  pleasure." 
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'•  Wh^t  for?  "  cried  Sir  Walter;  "  they 
can't  hear  us;  and  I  am  not  particularly 
fond  of  music.'' 

"Nor  I,"  replied  Sir  Edward;  "still 
when  any  one  takes  pains  to  amuse  one, 
I  think  it  is  a  duty  to  attend : "  and  he 
walked  into  the  other  room. 

"  What  a  bore  that  girl  is!"  said  Mel- 
ville to  Justina,  who  stood  near  him, 
*•  with  her  passion  for  cards,  and  her  love 
of  display !  What  could  you  ask  her  to 
sing  for,  Justina.^" 

"  For  two  reasons;  one  selfish,  and  one 
kind :  I  knew  she  would  be  pleased;  and 
I  was  tired  of  cards; — but  hush!"  And 
for  fear  he  should  speak  again  she  left 
him. 

Miss  Wilmot  went  on  from  song 
to  song  untired,  with  a  perseverance 
which  on  this  occasion  was  any  thing 
but  a  virtue.  At  length,  to  the  great 
relief  of  her  hearers,  her  carriage  wa^  an- 
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nounced,  and  she  was  handed  to  it  by 
Arthur. 

Sir  Edward  thouo:ht  it  was  Melville's 
place  to  have  performed  this  civiHty  to 
Ills  sister's  guest;  but  his  ideas  of  po- 
liteness were  quite  obsolete.  However, 
he  excused  him,  from  an  idea  that  he 
had,  perhaps,  a  well-founded  dislike  to 
pay  Miss  Wilmot  attention;  especially 
as  his  first  exclamation,  when  she  left 
the  room,  was — "  For  this  relief  much 
thanks!" 

*'  You  might  have  waited  till  she  was 
out  of  hearing,  I  think,"  said  Justina 
reproachfully. 

"  She  has  had  no  mercy  on  our  hear- 
ing, I  am  sure,"  he  replied. 

**  But  she  has  not  wounded  our  feel- 
ings; and  your  speech  would  have  wound- 
ed hers.  You  really,  Julien,  are  very 
iFEvage  to  Miss  Wilmot." 

**  You  and  Maria  make  me  so,  by  ask- 
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ing  her  so  often  ;  and  I  cannot  think 
what  you  see  in  her  to  admire." 

This  discussion  of  the  departed  guest 
was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the 
servants  with  the  supper  tray;  and  not 
long  afterward  the  whole  circle  retired 
to  their  respective  apartments. 

When  Sir  Edward  laid  his  head  on 
his  pillow,  he  recalled  all  that  passed 
during  the  day  too  vividly  to  be  able  to 
sleep.  He  still  heard  Maria's — ''  Arthur 
take  the  last  of  any  thing. ^  No,  indeed." 
He  also  still  heard  j^Ielville's  refusal  to 
play  cassino,  though  at  the  risk  of  spoil- 
ing the  party.  But  then  he  still  saw 
his  graceful  person  and  animated  coun- 
tenance, and  he  resolved  that  he  would 
not  judge  him  hastily. 

But  on  Justina  and  Arthur  his  re- 
collection dwelt  with  unmixed  plea- 
sure. Not  so  on  Maria :  he  did  not 
approve   her    sarcasm   on   her  brother^ 
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at  the  risk  of  being  overheard  by  a 
stranger.  He  thought  it  was  not  sis- 
terly.  But  then  perhaps  the  poor  thing 
was  in  love  with  Arthur;  and  that  might 
a  little  excuse  her  praising  him  at  her 
brother's  expense. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  he  to  himself  as 
he  shifted  his  pillow  for  the  last  time, 
*'  they  are  all  very  fine  young  people,  and 
I  will  not  judge  any  of  them  hastily." 
Benevolence  triumphed  at  length  over 
Observation  and  Discrimination,  and  he 
fell  asleep. 

The  next  morning,  as  usual  Sir  Edward 
was  punctual  at  the  hour  of  breakfast;  for 
he  was  so  vulgar  as  to  reckon  Punctuality 
amongst  the  minor  virtues,  and  even  as 
the  y'oungest  child  of  Benevolence;  few 
things  being  more  apt  to  disturb  the 
temper  of  others,  or  to  subject  them  to 
greater  inconvenience,  than  seeing  their 
time  squandered  in  fruitless  expectation. 
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And — "  What  right  have  I  or  any  one 
to  put  another  wantonly  out  of  humour  ?" 
was  one  of  his  salutary  self-queries. 

Arthur  Melville  and  the  ladies  were  as 
punctual  as  he  was :  and  when  Sir  Walter 
appeared,  he  desired  the  urn  to  be  brought 
in  directly,  as  the  violence  of  the  rain 
prevented  him  from  gathering  his  nose- 
gay of  lavender^  which  was  his  snuff, 

"  But  Mr.  Melville  is  not  down  yet, 
sir,"  said  the  servant. 

"  No  matter,  we  never  wait  for  him," 
was  the  reply;  and  the  breakfast  table 
was  served. 

The  first  cups  were  filled  before  Mr. 
Melville  appeared,  with  his  hair  brushed 
to  perfection;  his  linen  white  as  snow; 
the  high  collar  of  his  shirt  stiffened  into 
angles ;  and  his  neckcloth  tied  selon  le 
dernier  gout. 

"  So,  you  are  not  so  early  as  you  were 
yesterday,"  cried  Maria;  **  but  you  made 
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yesterday's  effort,  I  suppose,  out  of  com- 
pliment to  our  guest." 

Melville  bowed,  and  said, "  Certainly :' 
and  Sir  Edward  repeated  to  himself — 
"  He  is  a  prodigiously  elegant  youth." 

"  However,"  resumed  he,  "  late  as  you 
may  think  me,  I  am  earlier  than  even 
your  paragon  Arthur,  I  see." 

"  Not  you,  indeed.  But  where  is  he? 
whither  is  Arthur  gone  ?  I  declare  I  did 
not  miss  him  till  this  moment,"  exclaim- 
ed Maria,  and  annihilated  at  once  the  pe- 
tit rornan  of  Sir  Edward;  for  what  woman 
in  love  with  a  man  does  not  miss  him  if 
he  is  absent  a  moment,  and  does  not 
hear  his  voice  even  if  he  speaks  at  the 
extremity  of  the  apartment  ?  I  have  often 
thought  that  lovers,  while  the  love  fit  is 
strongest,  have  two  pair  of  eyes  and  ears ; 
or  rather,  that  one  pair  of  each  does  the 
work  of  two,  as  the  beloved  object  is 
usually  heard  and  seen,  though  the  eyes 
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and    ears    are    employed   attending   to 
others. 

Sir  Edward,  who  had  tenderly  loved, 
now  gave  up  for  ever  all  idea  that  Maria 
loved  Arthur,  for  she  had  not  missed 
him!! 

To  her  question  of — *'  Wliere  is  he?" 
she  added — "  Do  you  know,  Justina?" 

Justina  with  ablush  replied,  "  Yes,  he 
is  in  the  garden." 

"  What !  when  it  rains  so  violently  .^  " 
cried  Melville. 

"  Yes ;  and  without  his  hat,  too," 
observed  Justina;  *' and  though  he  has 
a  very  bad  cold." 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  Sir  Walter,  ''  he  is 
one  to  get  me  my  morning  nosegay." 
No  dcubt,"  cried  Maria;  "  for  when 
did  Arthur  ever  consider  himself.^" 

Sir  Edn^ard  saw,  and  wondered  he  had 
not  seen  before,   that  Maria's   admira- 
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tion  of  Arthur  was  too  open  to  proceed 
from  aught  hut  friendship ;  and  that  what 
her  heart  felt  her  Hps  uttered.  But 
Justina  had  watched  Arthur's  move- 
ments; and  she  never  praised  him  but 
by  her  looks.  Those  eloquent  looks  were 
now  fixed  on  the  window :  Sir  Edward 
followed  their  direction,  and  observed 
Arthur  running  across  the  lawn,  in  the 
midst  of  a  heavy  rain;  and  he  turned 
round  again  to  indulge  himself  in  watch- 
ing the  varying  expression  of  the  un- 
conscious Justina's  face.— Now  she  look- 
ed still  anxious;  now  her  eye  became 
more  tranquil ;  then  her  colour  height* 
ened,  and  she  was  a  little  fluttered. — 
'*  Now,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  Arthur  is, 
I  dare  say,  in  the  house — and  now  at  the 
door ; "  for  now  Justina's  colour  was  at 
its  highest  tint. 

Arthur  -cit  this  moment  entered  the 
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rooiij,  with  a  large  bunch  of  flowers  iii 
his  hand,  and  some  lavender  for  Sir 
Walter. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  exclaimed  the  latter, 
*'  I  am  much  obliged  to  you;  but  I  am 
very  sorry  you  should  have  obliged  me 
at  your  own  expense.  Why  not  send 
the  servant  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  a  little  rain  will  do  me  no  harm, 
sir,"  said  Arthur,  busily  forming  his 
bunch  of  flowers  into  separate  nosegays. 

**  You  see,  sir,"  said  Melville,  '*  Ar- 
thur's knight-errantry  was  not  for  you 

alone." 

"  No,"  cried  Sir  Walter,  "  we  all  know 

his  benevolence  is  of  a  very  extensive 

nature." 

At  this  momeat  Arthur  was  giving 

tnto  Sir  Edward's  hand  a  rose  and  other 

flowers ;  and  that  hand  could  not  forbear 

pressing  his,  as  if  its  owner  had  found  a 

kindred  soul.     True,  the  kindness  which 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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Arthur  had  shown  was  of  the  most  tri- 
fling nature ;  but  it  was  a  proof  that  he 
understood  and  practised  habitually  those 
little  attentions  on  which  the  happiness 
of  domestic  life  depends. 

The  nosegays  were  given  all  round ;  and 
Sir  Edward  tried  to  find  out  that  Justina's 
was  the  handsomest,  but  he  could  not; 
and  Melville,  who  had  only  a  rose,  had 
the  most  beautiful  one. 

"  Arthur  has  not  left  a  flower  for  him- 
self," said  Maria. 

^'  Here,  prodigal  !  "  cried  Justina, 
throwing  him  a  piece  of  scarlet  gera- 
iiiuni.  But  though  she  smiled,  she  did 
not  quite  look  at  him. 

"  Now,  Arthur,  is  the  moment,  my 
dear  fellow^  to  make  the  fortune  of  your 
/««fr,"  said  Melville;  "  it  is  so  wet  it  will 
brush  into  the  best  shape  possible.  Let 
me  persuade  you  to  go  instantly  a\id  give 
it  the  proper  bend:  you  can't  think  how 
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it  would  improve  your  appearance.  And 
then  your  collar  and  your  neckcloth ! 
when  will  you  learn  to  tie  your  neckcloth 
properly  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Maria — *'  when 
he  has  learnt  other  things.  Do  you 
think  a  studious  man  has  time  to  study 
the  tying  of  his  neckcloth,  indeed.^  and 
I  am  sure  Arthur  is  always  as  neat  as 
possible." 

*'  Arthur,"  said  Melville,  '*  what  do 
you  pay  Maria  per  quarter  for  being  your 
advocate,  and  your  trumpeter  too  ?  It 
must  be  something  very  considerable, 
considering  the  labour  she  does." 

"  I  pay  her  with  the  most  faithful 
friendship  of  which  my  nature  is  capable," 
he  replied.  "  She  is  to  me  as  kind  as  if 
she  were  my  sister,  and  I  love  her  as  if  I 
were  her  brother.  Is  not  that  payment 
enough,  Maria  ?'' 

e2 
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*'  Oh  yes  !  I  thank  you,  my  dear  good 
Arthur,  and  am  quite  satisfied." 

And  she  looked  so.  But  Sir  Edward 
fancied  that  Justina  looked  as  if  she 
thought  Arthur  need  not  have  expressed 
himself  quite  so  warmly. 

"  Well,  Arthur,"  said  Melville,  "  then 
since  you  are  resolved  not  to  make  the 
fortune  of  your  hair,  by  improving  this 
lucky  minute,  what  do  you  say  to  making 
your  own  .^  " 

**  My  own  is  made:  I  have  taken  my 
degree,  and  have  gotten  a  fellowship." 

'*  And  that  you  call  a  fortune,  young 
pliilosopher  !  But  I  have  no  faith  in  such 
juvenile  philosophy :  and  I  believe  it 
Avould  change  into  ambition,  if  my  father 
and  Maria  would  but  invite  the  two  heir- 
csseSj  the  Miss  Trumans,  to  dine  with  us. 
What  say  you  ^  Though  -d  fellow,  I  con- 
clude you  are  not  vowed  to  perpetual 
telibacy  ?  " 
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"  Not  vowed:  but  as  my  livelihood 
depends  on  my  keeping  my  fellowship, 
my  celibacy  is  pretty  certain.'' 

"  Nonsense  !  look  out  for  an  heiress." 

"  Never !  I  will  never  marry  for  in- 
terest." 

"  Well,  but  in  time,  Arthur,"  said 
Sir  Walter,  ^*  you  may  get  a  college-living 
and  take  orders." 

**  No,  sir,  I  shall  never  take  orders.** 

*'  And  pray  why  not,  Mr.  Arthur  .^  "' 
said  Sir  Edward. 

*'  Because  I  do  not  approve  of  a  man's 
going  into  the  church  merely  as  a  live- 
lihood :  and  I  have  not — " 

"  Not  a  call,  I  suppose  .^  "  cried  Mel- 
ville laughing. 

''  Not  a  call,  if  you  choose  to  name  it 
so :  but  I  simply  mean  to  say,  that  my 
studies  and  my  impressions  are  not  yet, 
lat  least,   such  as  would  warrant,  in  my 
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opinion,  my  taking  upon  me  the  sacred 
duties  of  a  cinistian  minister." 

"  But  suppose  you  were  offered  a  very 
fine  living  ?  " 

"  I  should  reject  it/' 

^*  But  not  if  your  union  with  a  woman 
whom  ypu  loved  depended  on  your  ac- 
cfptance  of  it." 

**  The  temptation  would  be  so  great,*' 
replied  Arthur  with  rather  a  faltering 
voice,  "  that  I  humbly  hope  never  to  be 
exposed  to  it :  but  I  hope,  also,  I  should 
resolutely  refuse  to  yield:  and  I  al^o  trust 
that  the  woman  of  my  heart  would  agree 
with  me  in  thinking  that  motives  of 
worldly  interest  are  not  the  proper  ones 
on  which  to  enter  into  the  service  of 
God." 

"  I  hope,  then,  the  woman  of  thy  heart, 
cousin  Arthur,  will  be  as  great  an  excep- 
tion to  general  rules  as  thy  particular  self. 
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but,  fall  in  love  with  an  heiress,  and  then 
this  terrible  temptation  may  never  be^3et 
you." 

"  I  cannot  many  for  money." 

"  But  cannot  an  heiress  ever  be  m lur- 
ried for  love  .'^  I  know  heiresses  wlio  are 
very  loveable,  and  who  might  suit  yo\u; 
fastidious  taste." 

Here  Sir  Edward  saw  Justina's  cheek 
vary  from  pale  to  red,  from  red  to  pale  j 
and  she  seemed  as  if  she  wished  to  leave 
the  room  but  had  not  resolution. 

**  Perhaps  so,"  said  Arthur  faintly. 

"  Certainly  so.  ^Vhat  say  you  to  our 
cousin  Justina  here  .^  can  no  one  marry 
lier  but  for  her  money,  do  you  think  :  " 

"  Really,  Mr.  Melville,"  said  Arthur, 
turning  alarmingly  pale,  and  speaking 
with  effort,  ''  it  Is  nonsense  to  talk  of  ,my 
marrying  at  ail.  I  will  never  marry  to  be 
m^iintained  by  my  wife,  and  a  wife  I  shall 
riever  be  ^ble  t(»  iTiaintg-in/' 
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''  My  dear  fellow,  don't  be  so  positive 
in  your  declaration  never  to  marry :  I 
dare  say  our  Justina  had  no  hopes  or  ex- 
pectations. Had  you,  Justina  ?  Arthur 
speaks  as  if  he  was  afraid  you  should  flat- 
ter yourself  he  had  any  serious  intentions 
towards  you.     There's  conceit !  " 

At  these  words  Arthur  rose  indignantly 
from  his  chair,  and  murmuring  out,  "  In- 
sufferable nonsense!  "  left  the  roo^n. 

''  What !  Arthur  gone  !  "  cried  Mel- 
ville :  ''  I  declare  I  really  believe  he  is 
angry.   What !  not  able  to  bear  a  joke  ?  " 

"  If  Arthur  is  not  angry,  I  am,  Mr. 
Melville,"  said  Justina  with  a  trembling 
voice  and  a  heightened  colour.  "  Such 
jokes  about  marrying,  and  heiresses,  and 
so  on,  are  at  best  vulgar,  if  not  inde- 
licate ;  and  I  desire,  sir,  that  if  you  must 
joke  on  such  subjects,  you  will  not  make 
free  with  mi/  name !  '* 

*' Justina!  MissSelby!   I  never  saw 
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you  angry  before ;  and  surely  you  are 
very  unjustly  so  now,"  cried  the  asto- 
nished Melville. 

"  My  dear  niece,  I  really  think  you  are 
very  severe  on  your  cousin,"  said  Sir 
Walter. 

Maria  looked  down,  and  said  nothing ; 
and  Justina,  ashamed  of  her  emotion* 
suddenly  left  the  room. 

Sir  Edward's  eyes  followed  her  with 
great  interest ;  and  he  could  not  help 
wondering  whether  she  would  see  Arthur 
in  her  way. 

**  I  am  really  very  sorry  I  hurt  either 
Arthur  or  Justina,"  said  Melville  grave- 
ly :  *'  but  I  had  not  the  smallest  idea  that 
I  should  do  so.  Maria,  how  shall  I  pro- 
pitiate the  offended  goddess  ^  " 

"  By  promising  never  to  offend  again. '^ 

**  But  Avhat  was  my  offence.^  Was  her 
pride  hurt  at  my  recommending  such  a 
h5 
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poor  devil  as  Arthur  to  her  for  a  hus- 
band ?  " 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Maria, — "  Justina 
iias  no  such  foolish  pride  as  that :  but, 
but — in  short,  she  «^«,y  hurt,  and  I  do  not 
wonder  at  it." 

She  then  rose,  and  said  she  should  go 
and  join  her. 

*'  This  is  very  strange,"  said  Melville 
thoughtfully ;  and  an  expression  of  no 
pleasant  nature  passed  over  his  counte- 
nance, but  it  u^as  succeeded  by  a  tri- 
umphant one:  for,  first  he  suspected 
Justina  was  secretly  attached  to  Arthur, 
however  improbable  such  a  thing  was, 
as  he  himself  was  continually  with  her ; 
and  next,  he  suspected  that  she  was  at- 
tached to  him* 

"  Yes,  yes,  it  must  be  so,"  cried  he : 
"  and  she  was  wounded  that  even  in  joke 
1  should  talk  of  recommending  her  to 
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another  ;  poor  girl !  Sir  Edward,"  cried 
he  conceitedly,  "  women  are  strange 
creatures :  you  are  a  fortunate  man,  in 
having  never  married." 

"  Say,  rather,  an  z^/zfortunate  one ;  for 
I  have  ahvays  considered  a  marriage 
formed  on  mutual  disinterested  love  as 
the  climax  of  human  felicity.  Such  a 
marriage,  young  gentleman,  I  was  once 
on  the  point  of  contracting;  but  death — " 
here  his  voice  failed  him ;  and  he  changed 
the  conversation. 

"  There  are  the  young  ladies  on  the 
terrace,"  said  Sir  Edward :  "  shall  we 
join  them  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  I  dare.  Sir  Edward  ?  " 

**  Oh  !  I  will  make  your  p^ace,"  he  re- 
plied ;  and  they  did  join  them. 

It  is  certain  that  Melville  never  thought 
Justina  so  handsome  as  he  did  at  this 
moment ;  and  for  the  first  time,  he  fan- 
cied a  marriage  with  her  no  bad  spe- 
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dilation  for  himself.  To  be  sure,  it  would 
be  selling  himself  cheap  at  fifteen  thou- 
sand pounds ;  but  then  she  was  a  fine 
creature,  and  would  do  credit  to  his  taste. 
Besides,  he  had  just  found  out,  he  believ- 
ed, that  Arthur  loved  her,  and  of  Arthur 
he  was  very  jealous.  Arthur  had  gained 
college  prizes :  he  had  tried  for  them,  and 
failed.  Arthur  was  generally  beloved, 
and  deserved  to  be  so ;  but  he  was  too 
much  wrapped  up  in  himself  to  be  so : 
but  if  Justina  was  his,  he  should  triumph 
over  Arthur ;  and  he  was  sorry  Arthur's 
principles  and  modesty  would  prevent  his 
making  an  offer,  since  he  was  sure  he 
would  be  refused. — While  these  thoughts 
were  passing  in  his  mind,  he  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward were  approaching  the  ladies;  and 
Justina,  who  had  felt  more  emotion  than 
real  anger,  but  was  glad  to  give  way  to 
the  one  in  order  to  hide  the  other,  met 
him  with  a  gracious  smile ;  and  extend- 
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ing  towards  him  a  piece  of  myrtle,  said, 
**  Behold  the  olive-branch  !  " 

"  Emblem  of  peace  !  I  hail  thee  !  "  he 
replied :  "  But  this  is  myrtle,  the  emblem 
of  any  thing  \iwX. peace;  for  it  is  the  sym- 
bol of  love^  Justina." 

"  Poor  girl!"  said  he  again  to  himself. 

''  What!  love  again,  Melville/'  she 
replied  with  an  unembarrassed  smile 
which  a  little  mortified  the  conceit  of  her 
cousin  :  "  How  strange  it  is,  that  most 
persons  are  so  very  fond  of  talking  about 
what  they  do  not  understand  !  " 

"  Do  you  think  /  do  not,  Justina  .^  " 
he  replied,  trying  to  look  tender. 

"You!  No." 

"  But  you  do,  I  conclude;  or  how 
could  you  detect  my  ignorance  '^  " 

"  Oh!  easily,"  she  exclaimed  with 
some  confusion  :  "  because  two  passions 
cannot  exist  together ;  and  you  are  a  de- 
voted lover  of  self,'' 
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*'  Very  civil  that,  'pon  honor.  Miss 
Selby ;  and  I  shall  not  forget  it  soon." 
"  But  it  is  all  pique,"  thought  he,  *'  and 
she  was  visibly  confused  at  my  question." 

The  good  Sir  Edvi^ard  listened  to  what 
passed  with  an  observing  eye  ;  and  was 
more  than  a  little  intrigue  (as  the  French 
phrase  is)  by  the  sudden  assumption  of 
tenderness  in  Melville's  manner  towards 
Justina.  What  could  it  mean  ?  Could  he 
really  think  of  addressing  her  ?  But  did 
she  not  prefer  Arthur ;  and  was  not  Ar- 
thur more  worthy  of  her  ?  These  diffi- 
culties time  only  could  resolve. 

"  Pray,  where  is  Mr.  Arthur  Mel- 
ville.^ "  said  Melville:  "  will  he  too  deign 
to  extend  the  olive  branch  ?  or  will  he  go 
off  vi^ith  another  pop,  like  a  bottle  of  soda- 
water  ?  " 

"  You  know  Arthur  is  never  angry 
long,  brother." 
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"  But  what  right  had  he,  in  this  in- 
stance, to  be  angry  at  all  ?  " 

"  Right !  "  cried  Justina  indignantly ; 
and  then  checking  herself,  she  added  in 
a  gentler  tone,  "  as  much  right  as  you 
had  to  banter  both  him  and  me :  but,  let 
us  drop  the  subject." — "  Here,  Maria," 
whispered  Justina,  looking  up  at  the 
window  of  Arthur's  room,  *'  do  look  at 
Arthur :  about  what  is  he  so  earnestly 
employed?  He  has  something  in  his 
hand,  w^hich  he  is  pressing  down  into  a 
flower-pot,  and  it  looks  like  a  piece  of 
scarlet  geranium.  He  does  not  see  us  : 
and  now  he  opens  the  window  and  sets 
k  out." 

**  Oh  dear,  Justina!  Iiam  sure  it  is  the 
sprig  of  geranium  which  you  gave  him  at 
breakfast." 

Tliis  unguarded  remark  was  luckily 
only  heard  by  Sir  Edward.  He  could 
not  help  stealing  a  look  at  Justina^  on 
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whose  tell-tale  countenance  he  was  sure 
he  saw  an  expression  of  pleasure,  while 
she  replied,  "  Pho  !  pho  ! " 

Arthur  now  closed  the  window ;  and 
as  he  did  so  he  saw  them,  and  started 
back,  as  if  from  the  consciousness  that 
he  too  had  been  seen. — When  he  joined 
them,  it  was  with  conscious  embarrass- 
}iient  and  a  blushing  cheek. 

*'  Pray,  Mr.  Arthur  Melville,"  said 
Melville,  rather  consequentially,  with  his 
hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  long  morning 
coat,  and  closing  it  over  his  knees : — 
"  Pray,  sir,  have  you  any  private  busi- 
ness with  me  ?  Is  it  peace,  or  war  .^  " 
and  as  he  said  this,  he  graciously  extend- 
ed his  fore-finger  to  his  cousin. 

"  Peace,  to  be  sure,"  cried  Arthur ; 
*'  provided  you  give  me  your  whole  hand." 
Melville  complied,  and  they  shook  hands. 

Sir  Walter  now  proposed  a  drive,  to 
see  some  fine  country  near  them,  and  the 
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morning  passed  pleasantly  away.  Mel- 
ville, indeed,  declined  joining  the  party ; 
but  Arthur,  whose  time  of  residence  at 
the  Priory  v/as  nearly  expired,  was  eager 
to  enjoy  as  much  as  he  could  of  the  so- 
ciety which  he  prized  ;  and  he  accompa- 
nied them  on  horseback. 

Nothing  worth  relating  occurred  du- 
ring this  excursion,  though  Sir  Edward 
had  much  field  for  his  observation ;  and 
when  he  retired  to  dress  for  dinner,  his 
benevolence  led  him  to  exclaim,  as  he 
entered  his  apartment,  "  Blessed  be  the 
day  when  I  entered  this  house  1  '* 

The  following  dialogue  took  place  be- 
tween Sir  Walter  and  his  son  : 

"  You  are  dressed  very  early  to-day, 
Julien :  it  wants  nearly  an  hour  to  din- 
ner. 

"  Yes,  sir,  to  your  dinner  ;  but  1  have 
some  miles  to  go  to  mine." 
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*'  Do  you  not  dine  at  home?  what  can 
you  mean  by  going  out  only  tv*^o  days 
after  Sir  Edward  Meredith's  arrival  ?  " 

"  What  should  I  stay  at  home  for,  sir, 
when  a  more  agreeable  engagement  calls 
me  elsewhere  ?  " 

**  To  show  the  respect  due  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward, as  a  relation  and  your  father's  guest." 

**  But  I  do  not  want  to  court  him,  sir; 
what  shall  I  ever  get  by  him  ?  He  has 
nothing  to  leave ;  I  find  he  lives  quite  up 
to  his  income." 

"  And  are  you  capable,  sir,  of  being 
influenced  by  interested  motives  alone, 
to  an  observance  of  the  rights  of  hospi- 
tality.?" 

"  Sir,  the  house  is  not  mine  ;  and  you 
are  here  to  do  the  honours  of  it ;  he  is 
not  my  guest." 

"  True  ;  but  he  deserves  all  respect 
fjom  the  heir  of  my  liouse.     Can't  you 
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break  your  engagement  ?  I  requii'e  it  of 
you." 

"  Not  to  be  done,  sir ;  can  t  think  of 
it." 

**  Is  it  of  long  standing  ?  " 

**  No ;  made  yesterday  only :  but  as  I 
expect  to  meet  charming  women  and 
fashionable  men,  you  must  excuse  my 
staying  at  home  for  a  long  prose  and  a 
family  party." 

"It  is  not  a  family  party :  /  expect 
young  men  and  young  women." 

"  Young  women !  What,  more  Miss 
Wilmots,  I  suppose!  Then,  sir,  the 
dear  creatures  must  expect  me  in  vain. 
Good  morning,  sir ;  my  compliments  to 
your  guests." 

The  post-chaise  he  had  ordered  now 
drew  up ;  and  Melville  had  driven  off  be- 
fore his  father  had  recollected  himself 
sufficiently  to  express  his  indignation. 
Once,  indeed,  before  the  chaise-step  w^s 
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let  down,  he  rose  to  insist  on  bis  staying 
at  home ;  but  then  he  reseated  himself, 
saying  as  usual,  "  Well,  let  him  go.  I 
hate  quarreUing;  it  is  too  much  trouble. 
I  am  right,  and  he  is  wrong ;  but  no  mat- 
ter, let  him  go  :  we  do  not  want  him^  I 
arn  sure." 

For  some  cause  best  known  to  herself, 
Justina,  when  her  uncle  related  to  her 
this  conversation  with  his  son,  could 
hardly  help  echoing  what  he  said,  and 
repeating  with  him, — '*  No  ;  we  do  not 
want  him,  I  am  sure :"  for  since  the 
scene  at  breakfast  and  in  the  garden 
she  was  become  afraid  of  Melville,  and 
it  was  a  relief  to  her  mind  to  know  that 
he  was  gone  out. 

But  Sir  Edward,  who  liked  Melville's 
conversation  when  he  really  took  pains 
to  converse,  and  who  had  hitherto  been 
satisfied  with  his  attention,  was  some- 
what mortified  on  finding  that  he  was 
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not  to  dine  at  home.  But  he  soon  dis- 
covered that  his  cousins  did  not  regret 
his  absence,  and  his  sister  loudly  blamed 
it. 

The  expected  company  contributed 
not  a  little  to  banish  regret  for  the  ab- 
sent Melville,  as  they  were  particularly 
pleasant ;  and  cards  and  music  made  the 
evening  glide  unfelt  away.  This  evening, 
as  there  was  no  Miss  Wilmot  to  monopo- 
lize the  instrument,  Justina  had  an  op- 
portunity of  singing,  and  Sir  Edward 
heard  her  with  pleasure. 

"  That  is  u  sweet  voice,  is  it  not  ?  " 
said  he  in  a  low  tone  to  Arthur  when 
she  had  ended.  "  I  am  no  judge;  but 
she  sings  well,  does  she  not  ?  " 

"  I  think  so,"  replied  Arthur  sighing; 
"  but  I  am  no  judge  either:  I  only  know 
she  sings  to  please  me." 

Sir  Edward  now  took  up  a  song,  of 
which  he  much  admired  the  words. — 
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"  How  pretty  this  is !  "  said  he;  and  Ar^ 
thur,  looking  at  it,  exclaimed,  "  How 
glad  I  am !  I  did  not  know  Miss  Selby 
had  that  song.  It  is  beautiful, — both  the 
words  and  tune.'* 

Justina  was  standing  with  her  back 
to  them  while  this  was  passing;  but  soon 
after,  she  w^as  prevailed  on  to  sing  again, 
and  she  resumed  her  seat. — ^First  she 
turned  to  one  song,  then  to  another; 
at  length  she  closed  the  book,  and  said, 
*'  Mr.  Arthur  Melville,  be  so  good  as  to 
give  me  the  song  you  hold  in  your  hand.'*^ 

He  obeyed,  and  Justina  put  it  before, 
her. 

*'  I  am  so  glad  ! "  cried  Arthur :  *'  it 
is  my  favourite  song." 

*^  I  know  it,"  replied  Justina ;  and  Sir 
Edward  saw  that  her  eye  sunk  under  the 
consciousness  of  the  expression  in  Ar- 
thur's. But,  after  the  song  was  over, 
Arthur  seemed  to  fall  into  an  abstracted 
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niood,  and  his  look  became  dejected. — 
Justina,  who  observed  the  change,  was  as 
evidently  affected  by  it ;  and  though  she 
forced  herself  to  appear  gay,  it  was  the 
gaiety  of  the  lip,  not  of  the  heart. 

Sir  Edward  meanwhile  was  an  interest- 
ed observer;  and  when  he  retired  at  night, 
which  he  did  as  soon  as  Melville  returned, 
who  was  unusually  stupid  and  silent,  the 
benevolent  man  again  ejaculated,  as  he 
prepared  to  sleep,  ''  Blessed  be  the  day 
when  I  came  into  this  house  !  '* 

The  next  morning,  Sir  Edw^ard  heard 
with  much  regret,  that  Justina  was  going 
to  pass  the  day  and  night  with  a  very  in- 
timate friend,  who  was  on  the  eve  of 
going  to  Portsmouth  to  embark  for  In- 
dia: her  visit,  therefore,  could  not  be  de- 
layed. He  also  saw  an  unusual  degree 
of  dejection  and  irritation  in  the  counte- 
nance of  Maria,  and  he  overheard  her 
say  to  Justina,  *'  It  is  so  provoking  that 
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you  should  be  summoned  away  to-day 
of  all  days  in  the  year;  for  now,  you 
know,  I  have  no  chance  for  going.  I 
am  sure  Julien  will  not  go  to  oblige  me: 
but  if  you  had  gone,  it  would  have  been 
quite  different ;   for  Arthur — ^" 

Sir  Edward  could  hear  no  more ;  but 
it  was  evident  she  was  excessively  vexed, 
and  he  felt  a  wish  to  be  able  to  remove 
the  cause  of  her  vexation. 

But  he  had  no  opportunity  of  learning 
what  it  was,  as  he  was  invited  by  Sir 
Walter  to  ride  with  him  over  his  farms 
as  soon  as  the  breakfast  was  over ;  andi 
this  was  prolonged  to  a  later  hour  thanj 
usual,  by  Melville's  not  coming  downi 
stairs  till  every  one  else  had  nearly  fi- 
nished. 

**  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  well,"  said 
Sir  Edward  to  him  in  the  kindness  and 
simplicity  of  his  heart. 

**  Not  well ! "  replied  Melville,  rather 
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angrily.       "    Wh-dt    makes    you    fancy 
that?" 

A  laugh  from  the  rest  of  the  family, 
accompanied  by  '*  Oh !  Melville  is  7icver 
well, — if  keeping  the  breakfast  waiting 
till  near  mid-day  be  a  proof  of  illness," 
from  his  sister,  had  not  pointed  out  to 
Sir  Edward  the  unintentional  sarcasm  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty ;  and  he  made 
so  courteous  an  apology,  that  Melville's 
ruffled  brow  was  smoothed,  and  he  even 
condescended  to  account  for  his  odd  man- 
ner on  the  preceding  evening  and  his  late 
appearance  at  breakfast,  by  owning  that 
he  had  drunk  too  much  claret. 

He  also  expressed  great  sorrow  at  find- 
I  ing  his  lovely  cousin,  as  he  called  her, 
was  going  out;  and  assured  her  he  should 
count  the  hoiirs  till  her  return,  with  a 
tenderness  of  voice  and  manner  which 
made  Justina  look  grave  and  confused, 
and  cast  over  Arthur's  countenance  a 
deeper  cloud. 

VOL.  IV.  I 
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Justina's  own  chariot  with  post-horses 
now  came  round;  and  just  as  Arthur  had 
thrown  her  shawl  over  her  shoulders, 
and  was  working  himself  up  to  the  great 
feat  of  taking  her  hand  to  lead  her  to  it, 
Melville  started  up,  and,  preventing  him, 
said,  "  This  dear  office  is  v\y  right,  Mr. 
Arthur ;"  and  drawing  her  arm  through 
his,  he  led  her  off  in  triumph. 

But  she  looked  back,  and  said,  "  Good 
b'ye,  cousin  Arthur !  '*  with  a  tone,  and 
an  expression  of  countenance,  which  Ar- 
thur saw  and  heard  during  the  whole  day ; 
and  he  caught  himself  repeating,  as  he 
walked  along,  *'  Good  b'ye^  cousin  Ar- 
thur!" 

"  Cousin !  "  added  he  :  "  Yes  !  there  is 
one  tie  between  us,  and  I  think  she  must, 
love  me  a  little  on  that  account ;  but 
then  Julien  is  \\^x  first  cousin  !  Will  he 
be  even  more  to  her,  I  wonder  !  Heigho  ! 
/  never  can,  I  know ;  and  I  had  better 
get  back  to  college  as  fast  as  I  can." 
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That  day  there  was  no  company  to 
dmner;  and  Sir  Edward  observed  that 
Maria  was  out  of  spirits^  and  far  more 
attentive  to  her  brother  than  usual; 

*'  That  is  an  improvement,"  thought 
he;  *'  but  why  is  she  so  triste?'' 

Melville  certainly  did  not  take  the  trou- 
ble to  make  himself  particularly  agree- 
able, in  order  to  render  jMstina's  absence 
less  felt :  on  the  contrary,  he  was  absent, 
silent,  dull — and  was  suffering,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, from  the  intemperance  of  the 
preceding  day.  Arthur  therefore  felt  there 
was  the  greater  necessity  for  him  to  exert 
himself;  and  he  struggled  so  successfully 
with  his  dejection,  that  he  was  more 
animated  than  Sir  Edward  had  yet  seen 
him. 

"  I  see,"  said  Sir  Edward  to  himself, 
**  that  though  Arthur  certainly  remem- 
bers the  absent,  he  is  too  well-bred  to 
'forget  \}[i^ present;  and  he  exerts  himself 
i2 
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for  their  sake :  but  who,  or  what,  is  Mr, 
Melville  remembering  so  constantly,  that 
he  forgets  the  present  company  ?  " 

**  Only  himself','  whispered  Observa- 
tion, assisted  by  Discrimination ;  and  Be- 
nevolence sighed,  as  it  assented  to  the 
disagreeable  trutli. 

That  day's  coach  brought  a  new  poem 
of  Lord  Byron's ;  and  Arthur  offered  to 
read  it  aloud  in  the  evening, an  offer  which 
was  thankfully  accepted;  and  Sir  Edward 
hoped  the  day  would  end  more  pleasantly 
than  it  had  begun. 

"  H<5vv  delightful,"  cried  he  to  Maria, 
**  it  will  be,  to  sit  over  this  fine  fire  this 
very  cold  night,  when  it  is  such  a  comfort 
to  be  able  to  enjoy  one's  home,  and  have 
one's  mind  warmed  also  by  healing 
fine  poetry  !  Do  you  not  anticipate  much 
pleasure,  young  lady,  from  this  evening's 
domestic  enjoyment  ?  " 

*'  I  am  very  fond  of  Lord  Byron's  po- 
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€tr}%"  replied  Maria  with  great  indiffer- 
ence :  "  but  surely  the  night  is  not  so 
very  cold/' 

She  then  suddenly  left  the  room. 

**  An  evasive  reply,"  thought  Sir  Ed- 
ward :  "  Oh  \  I  suppose  she  does  not  like 
Arthur*s  reading." 

Melville  now  entered,  followed  by  his 
sister,  and  in  warm  altercation  with  her, 

"  I  tell  you,  I  will  not  go  ;  and  I  am 
surprised  that  you  should  wish  to  go  in 
such  a  cold  night  as  this.  You  are  abso- 
lutely mad  to  think  of  it." 

*'  You  are  very  unkind  to  deny  me  ; 
and  you  know  you  always  promised  to  go 
whenever  the  ball  took  place." 

*'  Pshaw!  such  promises  are  not  bind- 
ing. Must  a  man  go  to  a  ball  whether 
he  will  or  not ;  and  whether  he  be  well 
or  ill,  grave  or  gay, — merely  because  he 
said  out  of  civility,  he  would  go  one  day 
or  other  ?  " 
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"  But  if  you  do  not  go  with  me,  I  can't 
go  at  all." 

"  That  is  of  no  great  consequence." 

*'  Nay ;  you  dd  not  hke  to  be  disap- 
pointed yourself." 

"  No ;  that  is  true.  But  why  can't 
Arthur  go  with  you  ?  " 

''  Arthur!  Fie  is  not  a  proper  chaperon 
for  me." 

*'  What  is  the  matter  ?  Is  there  any 
thing  diat  I  can  do  for  you,  Maria  ?  If 
so,  command  me,"  said  Arthur. 

^'  No,  dear  cousin  !  I  wish  you  could 
help  me ;  for  I  am  sure  you  would  if  you 
could,"  replied  Maria,  half  crying. 

"  What  is  all  this  about  ?  "  cried  Sir 
Walter;  while  Maria  seated  herself  at 
the  tea-table,  but  did  not  know  what  she 
was  doing. 

"  Only,  only  there  is  a  ball  at  D < 

to-night,  for  the  benefit  of  the  organist's 
widow  there;  and  I  promised  to  go,  and 
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SO  did  Julien,  you  know,  papa,  and  now 
he  will  not  go  :  and  so,  as  Justina  is  not 
here,  I  cannot  go  ;  that's  all." 

'•'  Indeed,  Julien,  it  is  very  unkind  in 
you  not  to  go  with  your  sister." 

"  Why  really,  sir,  there  is  no  pleasing 
either  you  or  Maria.  If  I  go  out  and 
leave  Sir  Edward,  then  I  am  rude  and 
disrespectful  not  to  stay  at  home ;  and 
if  I  stay  at  hom.e,  then  I  am  unkind  in 
not  going  out." 

"  No  such  thing,  brother :  that  is  only 
an  excuse  ;  for  you  know  we  need  not  go 
till  near  ten ;  and  at  ten  Sir  Edward  usu- 
ally retires." 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Sir  Walter* 
kindly,  *'  I  wish  I  could  prevail  on  myself 
to  accompany  you ;  but  you  know  that 
since  your  poor  mother  died,  I  have  ne- 
ver been  able  to  enter  that  ball-room,  as 
it  was  there  she  caught  the  cold  that  oc- 
casioned her  death." 
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SirEdward  heaved  a  deep  sigh  at  this  in- 
stance of  fond  and  faithful  renienihrance 
and  attachment  in  his  old  friend ;:  but  j^tili 
the  tone  in  which  he  spoke  had  so  little 
of  feeling  in  it,  that  had  not  Siv  Edward 
been  always  disinclined  to  judge  any  one, 
he  would  have  seen  that  habit  and  the 
itAersion  to  make  an  effort  were  now  the 
only  causes  why  Sir  Walter  did  not  choose 
to  go.  But  Sir  Walter  himself  fancied 
it  was  still  his  sensibility  that  prevented 
him,  and  the  illusion  was  a  pleasing  one. 

^laria  had  now  forced  herself  to  attend 
to  her  duty,  and  the  tea  was  made.  But 
Sir  Walter  made  another  effort  to  per- 
suade his  son  to  go.  It  was  in  vain, 
though  Sir  Edward  declared  he  would  go 
to  his  own  room  instantly,  rather  than 
that  civility  to  him  should  interfere  with 
Miss  Melville's  pleasure. 

"  It  is  all  in  vain,'*  said  Melville;  **  I 
should  not  go  if  you  were  not  here,  sir» 
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My  head  aches;  the  night  is  cold;  I  hate 
dancing,  and  balls  also  where  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  meet  some  particular  person ;  and  I 
cannot  see  any  reason  why  I  should  pu- 
nish myself  in  order  to  give  Miss  an  op- 
portunity  of  showing  off  at  a  charity  ball. 
I  will  give  the  woman  twenty  pounds  with 
all  my  heart. "^ 

Sir  Edward  broke  from  a  reverie  into- 
which  he  had  fallen,  just  time  enough  to 
hear  this  proposal  of  Melville's ;  and  it 
proved  to  him  how  much  easier  it  is  to 
j^ive  money,  than  make  a  sacrifice  oi  habit 
or  personal  convenience ;  and  that  the' 
most  difficult  species  of  benevolence  is 
that  which  shows  itself  on  small  and  daily 
occasions. 

I  said  he  had  fallien  into  a  reverie;  and^ 
this  was  the  result  of  it. 

*^  Miss   Melville/'    said  he,    smiling, 
while  the  benevolence  of  his  heart  beam- 
ed in  his  countenance,  and  threw  a  grace- 
1  5 
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over  the  usual  formality  of  his  manner; 
*'  Miss  Melville,  if  you  will  deign  to 
accept  an  old  beau,  as  you  cannot  pro- 
cure a  young  one,  I  shall  be  both  proud 
and  pleased  to  attend  you." 

*^.How  kind!  how  very  kind,  dear  sir!" 
vried,  Maria,  with  sparkling  eyes  and 
glowing  cheeks.  "  But  indeed  I  cannot 
thmk  of  it,  when  you  know  you  said  just 
now  you  were  so  delighted  to  be  able  to 
stay  at  home  in  such  a  cold  night." 

"  I  did  not  then  know,  my  dear,  that 
I  could,  confer  pleasure  by  going  out; 
now  that  I  do  know  it,  believe  me,  I 
should  have  no  pleasure  in  staying  at 
home.  But  what  do  you  say,  Sir  Wal- 
ter.^ Will  you  trust  your  daughter  and 
her  reputation  to  my  care  .^  " 

««  Why  I  really  think  I  may  trust  you 
with  both,"  answered  the  delighted  fa- 
ther, who  wag  glad  that  Maria  would 
not  be  disappointed,  though  he  had  not 
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energy  enough  to  go  with  her  himself, 
or  to  insist  on  her  brother's  going. 

Sir  Edward  soon  overcame  Maria's 
scruples. 

'^  But  what  can  you  do  to  amuse  your- 
self, my  dear  sir  ?  it  would  be  so  selfish 
in  D:e  to  accept  your  ofl'er ;  you  know  no 
one." 

''  But  you  can  introduce  me  to  some 
one:  and  shall  I  not  have  the  amuse- 
ment of  seeing  you  dance,  and  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  you  happy  .^" 

"  Upon  my  word,  Sir  Edward,"  said 
Melville,  *'  I  am  really  ashamed  to  think 
your  politeness  should  lead  you  to  do 
any  thing  so  very  disagreeable  to  you. 
If  you  go,  I  must  attend  you  by  way  of 
companion  when  that  spoiled  girl  joins 
the  dance." 

**  You  shall  do  nothing  so  very  dis- 
agreeable to  yourself,  Mr.  Melville,  be- 
lieve me  :  I  shall  be  sufficiently  amused 
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without  you.  Besides,  I  do  not  choose 
to  be  deprived  of  a  tete-ci-Mte  with  your 
leister/' 

"  But  then  let  Arthur  go  with  you,  if 
you  will  not  allow  me." 

"  But  suppose  Arthur  does  not  like  to 
go,  may  he  not  be  allowed  a  will  of  his 
own,  like  other  people?"  asked  Sir  Ed*, 
ward,  with  more  asperity  of  tone  than 
was  common  to  him. 

*'  Dear  sir,  I  should  go  with  pleasure/' 
cried  Arthur. 

"  May  be  so ;  but  have  I  not  said  I 
choose  a  tete-d-tdte  with  my  fair  cousin  ? 
But  come,  we  are  losing  time:  my  toilet 
is  already  made;  you,  young  lady,  have 
to  re-dress,  I  conclude." 

"  Dear  sir,  I  am  so  ashamed  of  gratify- 
ing myself  at  your  expense." 

**Oh,  you  shall  treat  me,  \ithat  be  all." 

'*  No,  no;  you  know  what  I  mean : 
but  really— " 
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*'Go  and  dress,  I  tell  you;  and  believe 

me,  I  shall  feel   more  satisfaction  than 

I*      »j 
give. 

"  Heaven  bless  you ! "  cried  the  grate- 
ful girl,  pressing  his  hand  affectionately: 
and  Sir  Walter  said,  while  Maria  bound- 
ed to  her  dressing-room,  "  I  tell  you 
what,  Edward,  it  is  a  mercy  you  never 
married  and  had  children,  for  you  would 
have  spoiled  them ;  aye,  and  your  \dfe 
too,  I  believe." 

**  Perhaps  so,"  said  Sir  Edward,  sigh- 
ing as  he  spoke. 

While  Maria  was  dressing,  Sir  Edward 
could  not  help  comparing  the  counte- 
nances and  manner  of  Arthur  and  Julien 
Melville. 

The  former  looked  up  and  around 
him  with  an  expression  of  generous  plea- 
sure, that  Maria  was  to  be  satisfied: 
while  Julien  sat  looking  at  the  fire,  hum- 
bled by  the  sense  cf  the  selfishness  which 
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lie  had  betrayed ;  and  wishing,  but  vain- 
ly, to  be  allowed  to  accompany  his  sister 
and  Sir  Edward  to  the  ball  which  he  had 
o  pettishly  renounced. 

Julien  is  usually  handsomer  than 
Arthur,"  thought  Sir  Edward;  "  but  be- 
nevolent feelings  throw  such  a  lustre  over 
the  features,  that  Arthur  is  even  his  su- 
perior in  beaiUy  nov/." 

Maria  was  soon  dressed;  and  her  pretty 
features  were  lighted  up  with  a  degree  of 
animation  which  Sir  Edward  Vv^as  sur- 
prised to  see  that  the  idea  of  a  mere  hall 
could  give  :  and  for  once  he  thought  her 
as  pretty  as  Justina. 

*'  Have  you  ordered  the  carriage  ?"  said 
Sir  Edward. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"It  is  too  early  yet^'  grumbled  out 
Melville. 

"  Not  as  Sir  Edivard  is  going  with 
nie,"  said  Maria. 
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"  Do  not  stay  late,  on  Sir  Edward's 
account,  my  dear,"  said  her  father. 

'•'  She  shall  stay  as  late  as  ever  she 
chooses,  on  her  own  account ;  and  /wish 
to  stay  till  the  cock  crows.  Besides^  I 
may  like  to  dance  myself." 

'*  Is  there  a  supper  .'^" 

"  Yes." 

^*  Miss  Melville,  I  beg  then  to  engage 
you  for  the  supper  dances,  for  that,  I  am 
told,  is  the  greatest  compliment." 

"  What,  really,  dear  sir,  would  you 
really  dance  with  me  ?  " 

"  We  will  speak  further,"  said  Sir  Ed- 
ward, smiUng;  and  Maria  did  not  know 
whether  he  was  in  earnest  or  not. 

The  coach  came  round  ;  Arthur  hand- 
ed her  in ;  Sir  Edward  followed :  and 
when  they  drove  off,  Maria  felt  and  re- 
membered nothing  but  that  she  was  go- 
ing to  the  ball  of  which  she  had  despaired. 
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and  that  the  dear  good  Sir  Edward  was^ 
the  cause  of  her  happiness. 

**  Dear  sh' ! "  said  she,  "  how  can  I 
thank  you  sufficiently  ?  what  can  I  do  to* 
show  you  my  gratitude  ?  " 

^*  Love  me,  and  confide  in  me  :  and  if 
I  can  do  any  thing  to  make  you  happy, 
command  my  services." 

**  I  love  you  already,  sir ;  and  I  also 
believe  I  could  tell  you^  every  secret  of^ 
my  heart." 

"  Then  you  have  secrets,  my  dear.'^^' 

"  Oh,  sir !  Do  you  think  we  shall 
get  there  time  enough  for  the  first 
dances  "^  " 

**  I  hope  so,  lest  you  should  find  all 
the  partners  engaged,  as  you  are  not,  I 
think,  expected." 

'*  Oh  yes,  I  am ;  I  am  engaged  for  the 
two  first  dances ;  and  I  am  sure  I  shall 
be  waited  for." 
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"  So,  SO ;  the  ball  then  was  not  the 
only  attraction/'  thought  Sir  Edward. — 
**  Pray,  if  not  impertinent,  to  whom  are 
you  engaged  "^  " 

**  To  George  Clinton,  Lord  Penshurst's 
second  son." 

*'  Clinton  !  Clinton  !  the  name  is  fa- 
miliar to  me:  a  younger  brother,"  said 
he  to  himself.  *'Heigho!  but  I  may 
be  of  use  here." 

Tlie  carriage  now  stopped  at  the  as- 
sembly-room ;  and  Maria,  leaning  on 
her  still  handsome  and  ever  dignified 
companion,  entered  the  ball-room. 

The  first  dance  was  just  going  to  be- 
gin, when  a  young  man  who  was  waiting 
near  the  door  held  up  his  hand  to  stop 
the  music;  and  the  eager  joy  with  which 
he  then  seized  that  of  Maria  announced 
him  to  Sir  Edward  to  be  Mr.  George 
Clinton." 

^*  Pray  let  the  dance  go  on ;  I  cannot, 
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will  not  leave  Sir  Edward  till  I  have 
found  him  a  companion." 

"  Leave  me  directly,  Miss  Melville,  I 
insist  on  it.  Do  you  tliink  my  own 
thoughts  are  uneasy  companions^  my 
dear  ?  Go,  I  insist  on  it ;  I  want  no  one 
to  talk  vv^ith."  And  Maria,  though  re- 
luctantly, obeyed. 

The  dance  began,  and  Sir  Edward 
looked  on  with  unmixed  pleasure  for 
some  time,  unconscious  of  the  notice 
which  he  himself  excited,  but  gratified 
with  knowing  that  the  happiness  which 
sparkled  in  the  eyes  of  Maria  and  her 
partner  was  wholly  owing  to  him: — but 
for  him  she  would  not  have  been  there. 
''  Surely,"  thought  he,  **  Mr.  Melville 
could  not  know  she  was  to  be  so  iwry 
very  happy." 

But  as  Sir  Edward  continued  to  gaze^ 
sad  and  tender  recollections  came  over 
his  mind.    He  thought  of  "  the  days  that 
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were  gone;"  of  those  departed  hours  of 
youth  and  happiness,  when  the  beloved 
of  his  heart  ghded  with  him  along  the 
cheerful  dance,  and  the  hands  now  cold 
in  the  grave  were  then  fondly  clasped  in 
his  !  And  by  that  time  he  might  have 
been  following,  with  delighted  eyes,  a 
daughter  of  his  own  along  the  mazes  of 
the  dance !  While  her  equally  delighted 
mother — — 

Here  the  picture  grev/  too  forcible :  he 
could  not  bear  it :  all  the  wounds  of  his 
heart  bled  afresh ;  and  he  forced  himself 
back  on  his  benevolence,  exclaiming  in 
the  sacred  recesses  of  his  soul,  *'  Let  me 
try  to  forget  my  own  sorrows  in  the  hap- 
piness of  others,  and  in  administering  to 
that  happiness."  And  as  he  thought  this, 
he  again  fixed  his  glistening  eyes  on 
Maria  and  her  partner. 

The  appearance  of  Sir  Edward  Mere- 
dith,— wlio  was  known  by  name  to  many 
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present,  and  by  different  names  too,  such 
as  the  Recluse,  the  Eccentric  Man,  the 
Moped  Man,  and  the  Benevolent  Quixote,, 
but  never  as  ih^Misajithropc, — excited  a 
great  sensation  in  the  assembly.  No 
one  expected  to  see  so  young-looking,  sa 
handsome,  so  elegant,  and  so  dignified  a 
person;  and  many  precise  ladies  thought 
that  he  was  a  very  improper  chaperon  for 
Miss  Melville. 

**Dear  me!  what.^  did  she  come  alone 
with  him  ?  and  is  she  going  home  alone 
with  him  ?   Dear  me  !  how  improper ! '" 

When  the  dance  was  ended,  Maria's 
first  step  was  to  introduce  Sir  Edward  to 
Lady  Wallace,  who  was  usually  her  cha- 
peron  when  she  needed  one,  and  who  had 
been  greatly  amused  by  the  wonder  ex- 
pressed at  the  impropriety  of  Miss  MeJ- 
ville's  coming  with  Sir  Edward  only. 

This  lady,  who  was  rather  satirical  in 
her  nature,  and  loved  fun,  received  him 
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H  ith  an  arch  smile,  and  congratulated  her- 
self, as  she  told  him,  on  being  at  the  ball 
that  evening,  to  cast  a  sort  of  shield  over 
the  threatened  reputation  of  her  young 
friend. 

"  How  is  it  threatened,  madam  ?"  asked 
the  innocent  Sir  Edward. 

^'  For  coming,  sir,  with  so  improper 
an  escort." 

'*  What!  madam  '^  is  a  man  old  enough 
to  be  her  grandfather  an  improper  es- 
cort?" 

"  You  do  not  look  old,"  replied  the 
lady;  "  and  I  assure  you  there  have  been 
many  conjectures  afloat  from  sundiy  per- 
sons." 

"  Heaven  forgive  them ! "  said  Sir  Ed- 
ward dryly:  and  Lady  Wallace  felt  that 
her  pleasantry  did  not  please. 

But  Maria,  attended  by  her  partner, 
now  came  up  with  an  earnest  and  smiling 
face,  exclaiming,    "Osir!  what  do  you 
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think  ?  I  am  deputed  to  ask  you  whether 
you  mean  to  dance.  I  said  I  beUeved 
not;  for  I  did  not  choose  to  say  you  were 
engaged  to  me  for  the  supper  dances T 

*'  What  is  that  about  the  supper 
dances  ?"  said  Clinton,  interrupting  her; 
'^  surely  you  are  not  engaged  for  them  ?'* 

"  Only  to  this  gejitleman'' 

"  Most  willingly,  sir,"  cried  Sir  Ed- 
ward, '*  do  I  wave  my  plea  in  your  fa^ 
vourT 

"  And  I  as  willingly  accept  your  offer, 
sir.  But  what  is  Miss  Melville  to  say? 
I  assure  you^  sir,  that  the  question  has 
been  anxiously  asked — Will  you  dance? 
for  there  is  more  than  one  pretty  young 
lady  in  the  room  ambitious  of  the  ho- 
nour of  being  your  partner." 

''  My  partner !  my  partner  is  not  of 
this  world,"  replied  Sir  Edward.  **  Sir, 
I  never  dance ;  but,  as  I  conclude  this 
application  was  meant  as  an  honour,  pray 
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say  that  I  consider  it  as  such."  And 
Clinton,  who  gazed  upon  him  with  feel- 
ings of  gratitude,  reverence,  and  admi- 
ration, bowed  with  a  lowliness  of  respect 
which  he  had  never  felt  before ;  and  went 
to  put  a  complete  stop  to  all  the  expec- 
tations both  of  mammas  and  daughters. 

Sir  Edward  found  Lady  Wallace  clever 
and  entertaining,  but  she  did  not  interest 
him.  With  her,  the  external  world  seem- 
ed every  thing,  the  internal  nothing. 
Her  acquaintances,  and  even  her  friends, 
seemed  to  be  little  more  in  her  eye  than 
the  figures  of  the  magic  lantern ;  to  slide 
before  her  visual  powers,  and  then  disap- 
pear, making  only  a  transient  impres- 
sion on  her;  and  to  be  laughed  at,  criti- 
cized, or  admired,  as  whim  or  interest 
directed. 

The  man  of  benevolence,  the  man  of 
taste,  the  man  of  warm  affections,  equally 
shrunk  from  a  character  of  this  nature. 
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And  Sir  Edward  was  ail  these:  sacred 
to  him  were  the  foibles  even  of  his  mere 
acquaintance;  and  he  was  glad  when  the 
supper  dances  were  danced,  and  Maria 
expressed  her  willingness  to  go  home. 

When  they  were  on  the  road,  Sir  Ed- 
ward broke  the  silence  which  had  suc- 
ceeded to  their  driving  off,  by  observing 
that  Mr.  Clinton  was  very  pleasing  both 
in  manner  and  countenance, 

**  I  am  glad  you  think  so,  sir:  I  was 
afraid  you  m-ght  disapprove  his  dancing 
four  dances  with  me ;  but  then,  you  know, 
I  danced  with  some  one  else  between." 

**  /disapprove.'^  was  it  improper  then, 
my  dear  girl.^" 

*'  Why,  no ;  that  is,  only  under  our 
circumstances." 

*'  And  what  are  they,  Miss  Melville.^ 
As  Mr.  Clinton  is  only  a  younger  brother, 
I  fear  his  circumstances  are  not  good." 

"  Oh  yes,  indeed,  they  are.     His  mo- 
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ther's  fortune  was  settled  on  him;  and 
as  she  is  dead,  he  has  several  thousands 
a-year  :  and — and — you  know,  dear  sir, 
you  desired  me  to  confide  in  you,  and  so 
I  will,  since  Clinton  approves  it.  You 
must  know,  sir,  that  he  and  I  have  long 
been  attached,  though  he  never  offered 
to  me:  and  as  I  was  engaged  to  dance 
with  him,  I  felt  very  anxious  to  go  to 
the  ball;  else  I  did  not  care  for  a  hall^ 
not  I." 

*'  I  thought  your  passion  for  this  ball 
was  a  very  uncommon  one :  but  go  on." 

"  Well,  sir,  to-night,  during  the  sup- 
per dances,  Mr.  Clinton  made  his  pro- 
posals to  me." 

"  And  was  accepted,  no  doubt,  and 
referred  to  your  father  ?  " 

"  Accepted  he  was ;  but,  alas !  not  re- 
ferred: I  dare  not  refer  a  son  of  Lord 
PenshiHst's  to  my  father;  nor  dares  he 
name  as  his  intended  bride,  to  liis  father, 

VOL.  IV.  K 
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a  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Melville's,  be- 
cause they  are  atvariance  with  each  other." 

*^  But,  my  dear  girl,"  replied  Sir  Ed- 
ward, "  do  you  and  Mr.  Clinton  think 
your  fathers  would  sacrifice  their  chil- 
dren's happiness  to  their  animosities  ?  " 

"  I  think  m7/  father  would  not ;  but 
Clinton  is  afraid  of  his,  and  is  afraid  to 
speak  to  him  on  the  subject." 

*'  But  /  am  not  afraid  of  him,  or  an^ 
man,  when  I  have  a  right  cause  to  plead ; 
and  this  breach  shall  be  healed,  if  /  can 
heal  it." 

"  And  do  you  think  you  can  heal  it, 
sir  .'^  "  cried  Maria. 

"  I  can  certainly  promise  to  try. — Lord 
Penshurst!  Penshurst!  It  is  quite  a  new 
title,  is  it  not  ?  " 

''  Quite:* 

^'  And  the  name  Clinton  :  Clinton  I 
Do  pray  make  haste,  and  tell  me  Lord 
Penshursfs  Christian  name." 
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**  C<Esar,  sir." 

**  Caesar !  That  is  fortunate  indeed ; 
for  I  conclude  there  are  not  two  of  the 
name ;  and  if  this  be  mj/  Csesar  Clinton, 
I  not  only  know  him,  but  I  once  served 
him  in  the  most  essential  manner,  and  at 
no  small  risk  to  myself:  aye,  and  he  pro- 
mised me  eternal  gratitude.  I  shall  now 
put  his  sincerity  to  the  proof." 

'*  What  service  was  it,  sir  ?  " 

"  One,  my  dear,  which,  as  he  might 
not  like  should  be  revealed,  I  shall  not 
reveal :  excuse  me,  but  my  lips  are  closed 
on  this  subject.  But  I  will  go  to  him,  and 
see  if  I  cannot  reconcile  him  to  your  father, 
as  the  first  step  to  your  marriage," 

Maria's  enthusiastic  thanks  were  now 
put  a  stop  to  by  their  arrival  at  the 
Priory. 

To  the  great  surprise  of  Sir  Edward 
and  his  fair  charge,  when  they  alighted 
they  found  that  snow  to  a  considerable 
k2 
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depth  had  fallen.  They  found  tea  ready 
for  them ;  and  they  also  found  Justina, 
to  their  agreeable  surprise,  reading  the 
new  poem,  and  sitting  up  for  them. 

**  But  what  brought  you  hither  to- 
night, Justina  ?" 

"  The  same  fear  which  precipitated  my 
friend  on  her  road  to  Gravesend — that  of 
being  snowed  up ;  for  though  it  is  only 
the  first  of  November,  the  glass  threatens 
a  deep  fall  of  snow,  and  the  ship  is  about 
to  sail." 

"  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  body 
any  good,"  cried  Sir  Edward ;  "  and  we 
must  speak  well  of  that  which  blew  you 
hither,  sweet  lady !  But  where  are  my 
cousins,  Julien  and  Arthur  ?  Did  they 
not  prefer  your  company  to  sleep  ?  '' 

"  Melville  (replied  Justina  blushing) 
wa8  gone  to  bed  before  I  arrived ;  and  I 
could  not  allow  Arthur  to  sit  up  with 
me." 
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"  True,"  said  Sir  Edward  archly ;  "  but 
yet  Arthur  is  as  good  as  a  mojik,  you 
know,  according  to  his  own  account." 

*'  But  the  servants  do  not  know  that," 
answered  Justina  eagerly ;  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward commended  her  sense  of  propriety. 

Tiiough  the  night  was  half  gone  when 
Sir  Edward  reached  his  apartment,  he  was 
not  inclined  to  sleep  ;  for  he  felt  that  the 
happiness  of  two  beings  w^as  committed 
to  his  care,  and  he  could  not  rest,  because 
he  was  pondering  what  he  meant  to  say 
to  Lord  Penshurst  the  next  day :  but  an 
hour  or  two  before  day  light  even  his 
benevolence  allowed  him  to  fall  into  a 
deep  slumber,  and  it  was  therefore  veiy 
late  before  he  awoke.  Maria,  however, 
he  found  had  only  just  come  down  stairs, 
as  Justina  had  undertaken  to  make  break- 
fast for  the  gentlemen.  Maria  therefore 
and  he  breakfasted  tete-a-ttte. 

The  morning  was  cold  and  frosty,  and 
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the  snow  untracked ;  yet  Sir  Edward  de- 
sired that  his  horses  might  be  sent  for ; 
but  as  they  were  not  rough-shod,  he  was 
toid,  that  neither  they  nor  Sir  Walter's 
could  be  used  with  any  safety.  Sir  Edward 
now  left  the  room  to  inquire  how  far  off 
Lord  Penshurst  lived ;  but  he  found  it 
was  too  far  for  him  to  go  on  foot,  and  he 
\vas  afraid  he  must  have  deferred  his 
journey, — when  he  was  told  that  his  own 
groom  had  arrived  the  preceding  even- 
ing on  his  own  riding-horse,  for  which 
he  had  sent,  and  that  it  had  been  rough- 
shod for  the  last  day's  journey. 

"  But  then,  sir,"  said  the  groom,  *' there 
is  no  other  horse  ready  shod  to  go  with 
you ;  and  it  is  a  keen  cutting  air  :  your 
Honour  will  be  frozen  alive." 

*'  I  can  bear  to  ride  without  a  servant, 
and  I  can  also  bear  the  cold,  my  good 
lad,"  replied  Sir  Edward ;  and,  without 
rejoining  the  ladies,  he  set  off  for  Lord 
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Penshurst's,  on  his  errand  of  peace  and 
good-will. 

His  absence  meanwhile  excited  much 
curiosity  at  th  3  Priory ;  but  though  Ma- 
ria and  Justina  both  suspected  whither 
he  was  gone,  they  said  not  a  word. 

"  So,  sir,"  said  Melville  to  his  father, 
*'  this  old  gentleman  lives  quite  in  style ; 
and  he  must  think  you  live  quite  in  style, 
to  be  able  to  maintain  all  these  additional 
servants." 

"  Surely  I  can  afford,  once  in  thirty 
years,  to  entertain  an  old  friend,  and  his 
servants  too." 

"  But  pray,  sir,  how  long  are  you  to 
have  this  addition  to  your  family.'^  Is  Sir 
Edward  come  to  spend  the  winter  here  .^  " 

'*  I  am  afraid  not !"  said  both  his  sister 
and  cousin  at  once. 

"  Well,  if  he  does,  I  hope,  sir,  you  mil 
contrive  to  make  a  son-in-law  of  him, 
and  then  I  shall  not  grudge  the  expense." 
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Maria  and  Justina  took  no  notice  of 
this  speech,  otherwise  than  by  a  sarcastic 
smiie;  but  Sir  Walter  gravely  replied, 
that  if  Sir  Edward  could  fancy  his  daugh- 
ter, he  should  be  truly  happy  to  see  her 
his  wife. 

.  "  Maria  tells  me,"  added  he,  "  that  he 
was  taken  for  only  five-and-forty  last 
night,  and  was  earnestly  desired  for  a 
partner  by  some  pretty  girls." 

"  Aye,  but  not  as  a  partner  for  life,  my 
dear  sir :  that  is  quite  a  different  thing." 

"I  am  not  so  certain  of  that ;  and  I 
assure  you,  with  my  father's  approbation, 
^nd  at  your  representation,  brother,  I 
shall  now^  seriously  think  of  being  mar- 
ried before  long." 

Sir  Edward  meanwhile,  with  frozen 
fingers,  impeded  breath,  and  a  blue  nose, 
was  making  his  way  to  Clinton  Lodge  ; 
and  the  saucy  servants  there,  seeing  him 
unattended  by  a  groom,  were  tardy  in 
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their  appearance  at  the  gate.  But  the 
tone  of  his  voice,  and  his  courteous 
though  dignified  manner,  spoke  at  once 
conviction  of  his  importance  to  their 
minds,  and  he  was  soon  conducted  to 
their  lord. 

"  Whom  shall  I  say,  sir  ?  " 
"  Nobody ;  I  will  announce  myself.'' 
\Vlien  he  beheld  Lord  Penshurst^  and 
had  taken  off  his  hat,  he  exclaimed  to 
the  wondering  baron,  ^*  Lord  Penshurst ! 
C^esa^  Clinton,  do  you  not  know  me  ?  " 
pointing  to  a  deep  scar  on  the  side  of  his 
high  and  polished  forehead. 

**  Is  it  possible,  my  dear  Edward,  that 
it  is  you  ?  Forget  you !  Oh,  never !  I  am 
so  glad  to  see  you !  Welcome  to  my 
house  and  my  heart ! " 

''  He  talks  this  well,"  thought  Sir  Ed- 
ward :  *'  I  shall  put  him  to  the  proof." 

Sir  Edward  now  disburthened  himself 
of  his   encumbrances,   and  again  Lord 
k5 
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Penshurst  beheld  the  handsome  friend  of 
his  younger  days. 

"  Well,  but  whence  do  you  come  ?  and 
are  you  coming  to  see  me  ?  Now  you 
have  left  your  retirement,  I  shall  insist 
on  your  staying  with  me." 

*'  Cest  selon^  and  on  conditions." 

"  Name  them.  You  can  mention  none 
I  shall  not  gladly  comply  with." 

"  That  we  shall  see." 

The  servants  now  brought  in  refresh- 
ments, just  as  Sir  Edward  informed  Lord 
Penshurst  that  he  was  staying  at  his  cou- 
sin s.  Sir  Walter  Melville's.  "  There! " 
cried  Lord  Penshurst,  changing  counte- 
nance: "  There!  Then  I  fear  I  shall  not 
see  you  here^'' 

'^  Cest  selon  again." 

The  servants  now  could  not  help  steal- 
ing a  look  at  Sir  Edward,,  as  they  found 
he  was  the  sweet-natured  gentleman  stay- 
ing at  Sir  Walter  Melville's,  who,  where- 
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ever  he  went,  was  popular  amongst  the 
domestics.  As  they  lingered  in  the  room, 
they  gave  their  lord  time  to  recover 
his  disagreeable  sensation  occasioned  by 
hearing  that  the  man  he  most  revered 
was  the  guest  of  the  man  he  most  dis- 
liked. 

When  the  servants  were  withdrawn 
Lord  Penshurst  said — "  Well,  I  suppose 
you  have  heard  me  prettily  abused  where 
you  are  ?  " 

"  Never ;  nor  did  I  know  from  Sir 
Walter  that  you  were  not  on  terms  with 
him." 

"  No  !  that's  odd.'^ 

''  Clinton  !  I  beg  your  pardon — My 
Lord,  I  mean." 

"  Nonsense !  to  you  I  am  only  and 
ever  Caesar  or  Clinton." 

"  Well  then,  Clinton,  I  saw  your  son 
George  last  night,  and  a  very  fine  young, 
man  he  is,  very  like  you  at  his  age,  very."' 
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"  Do  you  think  so  ?  Was  I  ever  as 
handsome  as  George?" 

**Oh,  yes!  and  much  handsomer." 

"  Pho!  you  flatter  me." 

"  No,  Indeed ;  and  so  said  Sir  Walter 
Melville,  when  I  was  praising  your  son. 
'Aye,'  said  he,  '  he  is  a  fine  youth;  but 
not  to  be  compared  to  his  father,  when 
he  first  stood  for  the  county:  I  certainly 
never  saw  so  fine  a  man.'  " 

"  Did  Sir  Walter  say  this  of  me .?" 

"  Yes;  and  a  great  deal  more:  but  he 
never  hinted  at  any  disagreement ;  and — " 

"  Does  he  know  you  are  come  hither.^ 
and  did  he  send  you  hither.^  " 

*'  Neither;  he  does  not  even  know  that 
I  know  you  :  I  had  my  reasons  for  con- 
cealing it." 

**  What  were  they?" 

*'  I  feared  he  might  speak  to  me  on 
the  subject  of  your  quarrel;  and  I  did  not 
like  it." 
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"Why  not?" 

*^  Because  I  thought  that  proposals  for 
conciUation,  if  he  wished  that  such  should 
be  made,  ought  to  come  from  the  great 
man  to  the  little  man." 

"  Explain." 

*'  Why  you  are  a  lord,  and  he  only  a 
baronet." 

"  Pshaw!  he  is  as  proud  as  ten  lords." 

"  Still  you  have  the  advantage  of  him ; 
for  it  is  better  to  be  one  lord  than  to  re- 
semble  ten,  as  you  think,  I  dare  say.  But 
I  assure  you  that  he  never  mentioned  the 
circumstance  to  me.  Indeed,  I  think  my 
relation  knows  me  too  well  to  believe 
that  I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  a  story 
of  implacable  resentment.  And  if  he 
had  told  me  he  had  quarrelled  with  Ix)rd 
Penshnrst,  I  should  not  have  known  of 
whom  he  was  talking." 

**  Do  you  then  never  read  the  papers, 
that  you  did  not  know  of  my  peerage.^'' 
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"  Yes,  I  commonly  do ;  but  lately  they 
have  contained  so  much  to  put  me  out 
of  love  with  my  fellow-creatures  that,  on 
principle,  I  have  left  them  off." 

*'  Then  you  never  saw  an  account  of 
our  law-suit  in  the  paper?  " 

"  No ;  what  law-suit  ?  " 

''  The  one  which  Sir  Walter  Melville 
gained  against  me." 

"  I  have  heard  of  it.  Nay,  I  have 
heard  that  his  first  offence  was  coming 
with  his  tenants  and  turning  the  scale 
against  your  eldest  son  at  an  election : 
his  second  was  gaining  this  law-suit,  in, 
which  a  right  of  way  was  adjudged  ta 
him :  and  the  third  was,  annexing  by 
purchase  to  his  own  land  an  estate  which 
7/ou  wished  to  annex  to  yours.  Am  I 
right  ?  " 

*'  Perfectly :  and  you  must  own  that 
this  was  provocation  no  man  could  for- 
give." 
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'*  No  HEATHEN  man,  certainly:  but  I 
thought  you  had  been  a  Christian." 

"  So  I  am.  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Can  you  doubt  it  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  as  you  have  an  implacable  re- 
sentmentr 

Lord  Penshurst  now  looked  so  grave 
that  Sir  Edward  thought  he  had  better 
change  the  subject,  and  revert  to  former 
times.  He  recalled  to  his  memory  that 
period  when  not  only  his  life  but  his  re- 
putation was  saved  by  himself,  at  peril 
of  his  own ;  and  Lord  Penshurst,  with 
a  faltering  voice,  assured  him  that  he 
never  had  forgotten,  and  never  could 
forget  it. 

Not  long  after  Sir  Edward  skilfully 
came  back  to  the  mention  of  Sir  Walter. 
*'  I  showed  you,"  said  he,  ^'  the  scar 
which  I  got  in  your  service,  when  I  en- 
tered your  room,  jiot  to  remind  you  of 
your  obligations,  but  of  your  generous 
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sense  of  them,  and  of  your  promise  to 
repay  them  whenever  an  opportunity  oc- 
curred. That  time  is  now  come;  and  I 
am  here  to  solicit  a  favour  of  you." 

**  I  tremble  to  hear  what  it  is;  for  how 
can  I  deny  you  any  thing  ?  " 

"  Not  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  it  is 
this : — Your  son  George  and  Maria  Mel- 
ville are  tenderly  attached  to  each  other, 
as,  if  his  heart  does  not  fail  him,  he  means 
to  tell  you  to-day,  having  only  made  his 
offer  last  night;  but  without  your  leave 
he  dares  not  apply  to  Sir  Walter." 

^'  Alas!  I  suspected  this  would  hap- 
pen.   Well,  go  on." 

"  Now,  I  like  this  fair  cousin  of  mine, 
and  wish  to  see  her  happy:  your  son  does 
not  want  fortune;  and  she  has  youth, 
beauty,  agremens,  and  family:  her  mar- 
riage portion,  probably,  will  be  small; 
but  who  knows  but  that  I  can  persuade 
Sir  Walter  to  let  this  estate,  this  bane  of 
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contention  between  you,  be  that  portion  ? 
However,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  my 
tamest  request  that,  in  full  payment  of 
all  demands  which  Edward  Meredith,  Ba- 
ronet, has  on  the  gratitude  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Caesar  Clinton,  Baron  Pens- 
liurst,  the  Honourable  George  Clinton, 
bachelor,  may  be  allowed  to  marry 
Maria  Melville,  spinster:  and  that  as  a 
first  step  to  this  desirable  event,  the  said 
Baron  Penshurst  will  take  steps  to  be 
reconciled  to  Walter  ^Melville,  P3aronet." 

"  What !  and  give  up  my  just  resent- 
ments ?" 

'*  To  be  sure:  are  such  things  worth 
keeping?  What  good  ever  came  of  har- 
bouring them?  No  good,  certainly,  in 
this  world,  ^vi\  jjositive  evil  in  the  next. 
Beside,  have  you  not  often  promised  and 
vowed  that,  that — " 

"  I  knowMy  my  dear  friend;  but  you 
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are  now  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of 
the  obligations  which  I  owe  you." 

^'  To  urge  you  to  do  a  virtuous  and  a 
christian  action — very  ungenerous  in  me, 
indeed!" 

*'  Sir,  I  can't  argue  with  you  on  this 
point;  but  I  insist  on  having  time  to 
consider  before  I  decide;  and  with  that 
you  must  be  at  present  satisfied,  though 
gratitude,  I  assure  you,  my  dear  friend, 
is  so  deeply  seated  in  my  heart,  that — " 

"  One  caiinot  get  at  it :  to  that  I 
agree;  but  I  am  not  a  man  of  profes- 
sions. Lord  Penshurst,  and  value  one  act 
of  kindiiess  more  than  a  thousand  words 
of  courtesy  ^^ 

*'  Well  but,  indeed,  I  mean  seriously 
to  consider  this  subject;  and  if  I  can 
oblige  you,  I  will.  But  now,  when  will 
you  come  and  stay  with  me  T^ 

*'  That  depends  on  yourself;  for  I  can- 
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not  be  the  guest  of  a  man  with  whose 
feelings  I  have  no  sympathy." 

"  Well,  well ;  but  we  shall  see  what 
can  be  done.  Can  t  you  stay  with  me  to 
dinner  to-day  ?  '* 

'*0h,  no!  my  poor  little  cousin  su- 
spects where  I  am,  and  her  heart  will  be 
ill  at  ease  till  I  return." 

'*  Amiable  creature !  I  see  you  are  the 
same  actively  benevolent  being  you  al- 
iways  were.' 

*'  A  truce  with  your  flatteries,  my 
lord;  praise  of  me  on  such  a  subject  is 
offensive  to  my  ears:  you  have  disap- 
I  pointed  me,  CUntonl  I  feel  as  a  man 
would  do  who  thought  he  had  a  deposit 
in  a  distant  bank,  from  the  representation 
of  the  banker,  on  which  he  could  draw 
whenever  he  wanted  it — if,  on  sending 
his  draft,  he  should  find  that  he  had  no 
money  there,  and  that  the  banker  had 
deceived  him.     However,  I  forgive  you, 
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Lord  Penshurst;  for  /,  at  least,  will  not 
have  a  resentment.  And  now  I  shall 
order  my  horse  round." 

Lord  Penshurst  during  this  time  was 
111  at  ease.     With  him,  like  many  other 
men  who  call  themselves  Christians,  it 
was  1^  fine  spirited  thing  not  to  forgive ;  ; 
and  the  hatreds  excited  by  election  com-  ' 
petitions  and  law-suits  are  usually  eternal. 
Still,  there  were  feelings  in  the  heart  of 
Lord  Penshurst  which  vibrated  powerfully 
at  the  sight  of  Sir  Edward,  and  at  the 
sound  of  his  voice. 

**  Edward,"  said  he,  "  \ promise  you  to 
try  to  forgive  Sir  Walter  for  your  sake'' 

*'  No,  no;  do  it  iox your  oumr 

**  Well,  for  both.  But  are  you  sure  he 
is  ready  to  forgive  me  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it." 

"  Well,  will  you  sound  him,  and  see 
whether  he  be  willing  to  part  with  the 
estate?" 
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"  I  will:  and  now,  as  I  see  my  horse 
is  come,  God  bless  you  !  " 

*'  But  I  have  not  told  you  half  I  have 
to  say;  nor  how  glad  I  ani  to  see  you  so 
young  and  bloomuig!  Happy  yourself, 
and  the  cause  of  happiness  !  " 

''  Not  so ;  in  happiness  I  have  long 
been  a  bankrupt;  but  now,  like  many 
bankrupts,  I  trade  on  commission  for 
others,  and  by  that  means  gain  a  small 
capital  for  myself." 

"  A  small  capital !  A  large  one,  my 
noble-minded  friend,  in  another  world, 
if  not  here;  though  long  may  it  be  before 
you  take  possession  of  it !  '* 

"  Do  not  wish  me  so  ill,"  replied  Sir 
Edward.  "  Remember,  the  moment  of 
death  will  to  me,  I  humbly  trust,  be  the 
moment  of  reunion  also." 

He  then  remounted  his  horse,  and  re- 
turned to  the  Priory. 

Unfortunately  for  poor  Maria,  she  wa3 
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receiving  morning  visiters  when  she  saw 
Sir  Edward  entering  the  park  gates.  Her 
presence  of  mind  and  her  memory  seemed 
instantly  to  forsake  her.  She  talked  to 
a  lady  who  had  never  been  married^  of 
\\!^x  fine  family ;  and  asked  a  disconsolate 
widow  how  her  husband  did;  tillJustina, 
alarmed  to  see  the  agitation  into  which 
anxiety  had  thrown  her,  kindly  quitted; 
the  room  to  meet  Sir  Edward  at  the  door. 

Her  look  asked  the  necessary  question 
for  her. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  smiling,  *'  I  hope  all( 
imll  be  settled.  He  does  not  forbid  thei 
marriage,  and  means  to  try  to  forgive' 
your  uncle." 

Justina,  with  a  countenance  of  plea- 
sant meaning,  hastened  back  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

"  Sir  Edward  is  come  back  quite  safe  I 
and  well,  Maria,"  cfred  she;  "  and  in  to- 
lerable spirits." 
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*'  Indeed  !  "  faltered  out  Maria,  over- 
come with  hope;  and  complaining  of 
sudden  indisposition  she  left  the  room. 

The  ladies  looked  at  each  other ;  and 
then  one  of  them  begged  to  know  whether 
the  report  was  true  that  Sir  Edward  was 
I  to  marry  her  cousin. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  cried  Justina,  ''  that 
there  is  such  a  report  ?  " 

''Yes;  it  was  all  over  the  room  last 
night.     You  know  they  came  together." 

^*  Was  there,  then,  any  impropriety  in 
;it,  madam  .^  And  might  not  a  man  of 
sixty  odd  chaperon  his  first  cousin's 
daughter,  a  girl  of  nineteen,  without 
giving  rise  to  idle  reports  ?  " 
^'  Oh  !  people  will  talk^  you  know." 

"  Yes,  and  others  will  repeat  that  talk. 
But  Httle  did  the  kind  Sir  Edward  think 
:hat  he  and  she  should  have  become  talk 
j  or  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  I  should 
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be  seriously  asked  if  they  were  not  en- 
gaged  lovers!" 

Maria  had  now  sufficiently  recovered 
herself  to  return  in  time  to  bid  her  guests 
adieu ;  and  when  they  were  gone  she 
threw  herself  on  Justina's  neck,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Oh,  that  adorable  old  man  I  how 
I  do  love  him ! " 

"  And  do  you  not  love  the  adorable 
young  one  too  ?  I  suspect  it  is  the  young 
one  that  makes  the  old  one  so  adorable." 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  Melville, 
with  a  very  meaning  expression  of  coun- 
tenance:— "  So,  Justina,  I  find  you  are 
coming  out  in  a  nev*^  character;  that  of; 
a  vixen!  I  met  Mrs.  Manson  and  Miss 
WiUis;  and  they  declare  you  absolutely 
scolded  them  away,  only  because  they 
said,  what  all  the  world  says,  that  Maria, 
is  to  be  Lady  Meredith.  Pray,  Maria* 
is  it  so  ?  " 
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•     "  I  shall  not  answer  you,  brother." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Justina:  "  I  will  only 
tell  you  that  this  day  will  make  disco- 
veries you  little  think  of." 

**  But  not  in  that  quarter." 

"  Yes,  in  that  quarter  too." 

**  Stuff!"  and  with  a  scornful  air  he 
turned  away,  and  stood  in  the  recess  of 
the  window;  so  that  Sir  Edward,  who 
now  entered,  did  not  see  him. 

"My  dear  girl!"  cried  he,  affection- 
ately saluting  Maria,  '''your  father  quite 
approves  the  marriage,  and  will  do  all  I 
(require  of  him:  lam  so  happy  T 
^  Justina  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
laughter  when  she  beheld  Melville's  coun- 
tenance of  surprise  and  alarm.  He  came 
forward,  exclaiming — '*  Is  it  possible.'^ 
'What  do  I  hear?" 

Sir  Edward  was  going  to  reply;  when 
Maria  put  her  hand  on  his  mouth,  and 
said — "  Come  away ;   do  not  tell  him 

VOL.  IV.  L 
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any  thing  about  it ;  for  he  is  so  incre- 
dulous he  does  not  beUeve  the  story  of 
my  marriage  at  all.  Justina  may  state 
what  she  pleases,  while  I  go  and  thank 
my  father.     Come,  dear  Sir  Edward." 

She  then,  with  a  significant  look  at ' 
Justina,  carried  off   her    friend,  whom 
she  persuaded,  as  well  as  her  father,  to 
keep  her  brother  in  the  belief  that  she 
was  really  going  to  marry  the  baronet. 

"  I  will  only  consent,  however,"  said 
Sir  Walter,  '*  to  carry  on  the  deception 
on  one  condition,  and  that  is,  that^r/to' 
shall  be  deceived  as  well  as  my  son." 

"  Indeed,  that  is  but  fair,"  cried  Jus- 
tina; "  and  it  will  be  amusing  to  see, 
how  the  two  cousins  are  affected  by  the 
same  circumstance,  difi'erent  as  they  are 
in  character." 

"  True,"  cried  Sir  Edward:  *'  they  will 
both  feel  alike,  I  dare  say;  but  the  ex-^ 
pression  of  their  feelings  will  differ." 
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Arthur  now  came  in,  and  he  ahnost 
started  at  seeing  Sir  Edward  with  his 
arm  thrown  round  Marias  waist,  while 
he  was  speaking  to  her  in  a  low  voice; 
but  recovering  himself  he  surveyed  them 
all  with  a  look  of  great  archness. 

"  What  has  happened  to  you,  Arthur.^ 
you  look  unusually  merry  this  morning." 

"  What  is  going  to  happen,  Maria  .'^" 
cried  he,  turning  round  with  a  smiling 
countenance. 

"Oh,  I  suppose  you  have  seen  Julien, 
and  he  has  told  you  all.  I  am  sorry  he 
has  been  before  hand  with  me." 

"  But  there  is  a  ceremony  to  go 
through,  is  there  not  ?  a  wishing  of  joy. 
I  beg  leave,  my  dear  cousin,  to  congra- 
tulate you." 

So  sapng,  with  mock  gravity  he  sa- 
luted her  cheek,  and  shook  hands  with 
Sir  Edward,  who  was  indeed  greatly 
struck  with  the  difference  in  Arthur's 
l2 
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and  Julien's  behaviour;  but  to  his  mor- 
tification felt  that  the  advantage  was  on 
the  side  of  the  latter. 

The  first  dinner  bell  now  rung,  and 
every  one  hurried  to  their  toilet,  ex- 
cept Arthur  and  Justina :  the  latter  lin- 
gered behind,  to  gain,  if  possible,  some 
explanation  of  Arthur's  odd  manner  and 
apparent  acquiescence  in  an  union  which 
she  hoped  would  not  have  been  so  re- 
ceived by  kim. 

*'  Well,  cousin  Arthur,"  said  she,  "  you 
seem  mightily  pleased  with  this  intended 
marriage." 

*'  No  doubt;  because  it  is  so  consist- 
ent with  the  disinterested  benevolence  of 
Sir  Edward's  character." 

"  You  speak  ironically." 

"To  be  sure  I  do:  can  you  suppose 
that  I  am  the  dupe  of  this  stratagem  .'^ 
No,  no:  I  see  clearly  that  it  is  all  a  trick 
to  tease  Julien.     If  I  thought  otherwise. 
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I  should  be  distressed ;  not  only  because 
I  should  mourn  over  the  short-sighted 
infatuation  of  Maria,  but  because  I  should 
lose  my  respect  for  a  man  whose  cha- 
racter at  present  appears  to  me  perfect: 
for  I  should  find  him  to  be  as  selfish  as 
other  men." 

Justina  smiled;  but  it  was  with  plea- 
sure, to  see  the  right  view  which  Arthur 
took  of  Sir  Edward's  character,  and  the 
generous  confidence  which  he  still  re- 
posed in  him,  in  spite  of  such  suspicious 
circumstances. 

''  Well,  Arthur,  I  am  sorry  for  your 
incredulity,  because  the  blow,  when  it 
does  come,  will  fall  with  the  greater 
weight.  Yet  one  word,  for  you  have  not 
convinced  me :  Pray  how  long  do  you,  in 
your  mercy,  mean  to  keep  poor  Julien 
in  his  present  state  of  mind  ?  He  is  ex- 
cessively uncomfortable." 

"  How  long  does  he  mean  to  keep 
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/ii??isc(/"in  it  ?  He  must  learn  to  bear 
what  he  cannot  help." 

Justhia  now  withdrew  to  her  own 
apartments.  On  her  way  she  met  Sir 
Edward,  whom  she  informed  of  Arthur's 
scepticism. 

*'  And  on  what  is  it  founded  ?'' 

*'  As  you  are  ?iot  going  to  marry  Maria, 
I  may  venture  to  tell  you,  sir: — On  his 
belief  of  your  consistency  of  character, 
and  his  reliance  upon  your  disinterested 
benevolence." 

"  He  is  a  noble  fellow,  and  I  honour 
him  for  his  generous  trust  in  me.  I  as- 
sure you,  my  fair  cousin,  that  much  as  I 
dislike  to  honour  this  girlish  scheme,  I 
cannot  regret  having  done  so,  since  it 
has  proved  Arthur's  confidence  in  my 
consistency." 

When  they  assembled  at  table,  Mel- 
ville did  not  make  his  appearance:  and 
on  Sir  Waller's  asking  where  he  was. 
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Arthur  told  him  that  he  concluded  his 
cousin  dined  with  his  friend  Mr.  Edwards. 

"  Pshaw!  *'  said  Sir  Walter,  suppress- 
ing what  he  was  going  to  add,  because 
Arthur  was  present. 

Justina  was  amused  to  see  the  exces- 
sive and  almost  fond  attention  which 
Maria,  still  bent  on  carrying  her  pointy 
paid  to  Sir  Edward.  But  she  also  saw, 
and  was  not  displeased  to  see,  that  it  was 
thrown  away  on  Arthur.  Her  own  looks 
and  words  were,  as  usual,  the  magnets  to 
his  attention,  and  Maria  manoeuvred  in 
vain. 

The  poem  was  called  for  in  the  even- 
ing, by  the  united  voices  of  the  company; 
and  Arthur  read  it  aloud. 

In  return  for  this  service — a  service 
admirably  performed — he  required  his 
favourite  song  from  Justina;  and  she 
promised  compliance. 

Sir  Walter  now  rose,   and  went  into 
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the  music-room,  saying  to  Arthur  as  he 
passed,  in  a  low  voice  and  with  a  signi- 
ficant nod,  "  We  should  leave  the  lovers 
a/one  a  little  while." 

This  observation  from  his  uncle,  ut- 
tered witJi  such  apparent  reality^  startled 
him ;  and  for  the  first  time  his  fears  on 
the  subject  were  awakened. 

Justina  quickly  perceived  that  some- 
thing had  disturbed  him,  and  that  his 
attention  to  her  songs  was  not  so  entire 
as  it  had  usually  been. 

Maria  meanwhile  had,  in  her  most 
coaxing  way,  entreated  Sir  Edward  to 
assist  her  to  conquer  Arthur's  incredu- 
lity, as  her  heart  was  set  upon  it. 

"  It  is  not  pleasant  to  me,  my  dear; 
but  what  must  I  do  ?  " 

"  Something  very  decisive." 

"  Decisive !  dear  me,  I  hope  you  do 
not  mean  to  insist  on  my  marrying  you 
in  earnest!" 
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"  Not  quite :  all  I  wish  is  (and  she 
took  a  ring  out  of  her  pocket),  all  I  wish 
is,  that  you  would  contrive  to  be  fitting 
this  ring  on  the  wedding  finger  just  as 
Arthur  is  entering  the  room." 

"  But  how  should  I  know  the  exact 
time  ?  " 

"  Justina  will  give  the  signal." 

*^  Well,  and  after  that  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  " 

'^  Why  then  you  are  to  see??i  to  em- 
brace me." 

"  Seem,  madam  !  No,  I  *  know  not 
seems.'  It  shall  be  a  real  embrace  or 
none  at  all."  And  Maria  was  too  much 
devoted  to  her  love  of  a  joke  to  refuse. 

"  ^Vhat  a  comical  person  is  a  girl  of 
nineteen  !  "  thought  Sir  Edward.  How 
much  of  the  child  hangs  about  her  still ! 
How  fond  of  fun,  even  at  the  expense  of 
a  little  propriety !  But  Justina  at  no  time 
of  her  life  would  have  done  this." 
L  5 
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At  length  her  accomplice,  Justina, 
gave  the  expected  signal,  a  violent  cough ; 
then  begged  Arthur  to  fetch  lier  a  box 
of  troches  from  the  next  room.  He 
obeyed,  and  beheld  Sir  Edward  playfully 
fitting  on  a  ring,  and  clasping  Maria, 
not  unwillingly  as  it  seemed,  to  his  bo- 
som ! 

He  started  back,  begged  pardon  for 
his  intrusion,  and  returned  to  Justina 
tvithout  the  troches,  convinced,  con- 
founded, and  distressed.  Nor  could  he 
help  reproaching  Justina  for  her  appa- 
rent approbation  of  what  was  going  for- 
ward. 

*'  I  can  only  declare  to  you,"  she  re- 
plied, "  that  I  knew  nothing  of  the  in- 
tended marriage,  nor  of  the  offer's  being 
made,  till  Maria  and  Sir  Edward  had 
settled  the  matter." 

"  Is  this  possible  .^ '' 

*'  And  then^  you  know,  it  would  have 
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been  inhuman  to  put  the  poor  child  out 
of  love  with  her  bargain." 

Here  Arthur  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  in  considerable  agitation.  At  length 
he  turned  round  to  her  and  said — "  I 
protest  I  still  think  it  is  all  a  trick;  and 
I  will  not  believe  it  till  I  see  the  writings 
actually  signed ^ 

Arthur  and  Justina  were  now  surprised, 
and  Sir  Walter  awakened,  by  the  noise 
of  loud  singing  in  the  hall;  and  they  soon 
heard  Julien's  voice  in  a  very  odd  tone, 
exclaiming,  *'  So  !  here  you  are  making 
love,  I  see. 

'  Ah !  sure  a  pair  was  never  seen 
So  justly  fonn'd  to  meet  by  nature ! ' " 

"  He  has  been  drinking  I "  cried  Jus- 
tina to  Arthur. 

"  Yes,  but  remember  it  was  to  drown 
care."  And  Sir  Walter  followed  them 
into  the  next  apartment. 

They  found  Melville  with  his  cheeks 
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inflamed,  his  hair  disordered,  and  his 
eyes  half  closed,  glistening,  silly-looking, 
and  with  every  external  mark  of  good- 
humoured  intoxication. 

He  was  loudly  congratulating  Maria 
on  her  happy  prospects,  which  **  the  more 
he  considered  the  more  he  approved''' 
And  then  he  distressed  her  by  the  violence 
of  his  noisy  and  repeated  kisses;  while 
he  nearly  dislocated  Sir  Edward's  arm  by 
the  force  with  which  he  shook  his  hand. 
Then  seeing  his  father,  he  told  him  the 
wisest  thing  he  ever  did  was  giving  his 
daughter  to  such  a  magnificent  old  fel- 
low, slapping  Sir  Edward  on  the  shoul- 
der. 

Justina  had  now  seated  herself  in  si- 
lent consternation,  whispering  Arthur  to 
get  him  to  bed  as  fast  as  he  could.  But 
on  seeing  her,  Melville  ran  towards  her, 
and  sat  down,  or  rather  tumbled  at  her 
feet :  then  looking  up  with  a  silly  laugh. 
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declared  he  was  Hamlet  at  the  feet  of 
Ophelia. 

^'  A  fine  tipsy  Hamlet !  "  whispered 
Maria  to  Sir  Edward. 

"  Yes ;  but  this  vice  of  his  you  are  an- 
swerable for.  Poor  youth  !  this  comes 
of  your  tricks." 

*'  Well,  dear  sir,  he  is  too  far  gone  to 
be  undeceived  to-night  ;  and  he  really 
seems  too  happy.  Bear  with  my  folly 
only  till  to-morrow,  and  then  I  will  re- 
real  all." 

**  What  are  you  whispering  about  ?  " 
cried  Melville;  "  it  is  very  rude: — but  I 
forgot — you  are  hve?'S.  Shall  tve  whis- 
per, Justina  ?  " 

"  WTien  we  are  lovers ;  not  before." 

"  Then  let  us  be  lovers,  and  begin 
now.     I  am  ready  and  willing." 

Here  he  would  have  taken  Justina's 
hand;  but  she  started  up  with  a  look  of 
disgust:  and  as  he  was  leaning  against 
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her,  and  trying  to  detain  her,  he  fell  on 
the  floor. 

Melville  was  now  pursuing  a  new  idea; 
and  raising  himself  up,  he  declared  he 
was  Queen  Constance,  and  vociferated — 
"  *  Here  is  my  throne ;  let  kings  come 
how  to  it.'  There!  let  Mrs.  Siddons, 
the  all -perfect,  heat  that  if  she  can." 

"  Come,  Julien,  come,  let  us  go  to 
bed,"  cried  Arthur. 

"  To  supper  first;  to  supper  first,  with 
what  appetite  we  may." 

Here  with  some  difhculty  he  raised 
liimself. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  ''  Mr.  Melville,  the 
new  member  for — {ive  know  where,  don't 
we,  brother-in-law.^)  is  on  his  legs:  that's 
me.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  my  maiden 
speech  I  beg  leave  to  state  to  you,  that 
I  rise  under  the  greatest  embarrassment. 
I  can't  go  on ;  my  diffidence  overcomes 
me. — Why  do  you  not  take  the  hint  ? 
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Why  do  you  not  cry,  Hear,  hear,  hear ! 
Well,  my  fine  fellow.  Sir  Edward,  *  bro- 
ther mine,'  shall  I  do  for  you  ?  Shall  I 
answer  your  purpose  ?  Will  you  make 
an  M.  P.  of  me  ?  " 

He  now  yawned  so  violently,  that  on 
Arthur's  renewing  his  proposal  to  go  to 
bed,  he  took  his  candle,  and  consented 
to  accompany  him. 

"  Well,  good  night ;  and  now  I  am 
Lady  Macbeth.  *  To  bed,  to  bed,  to 
bed!'" 

He  then  vanished  through  the  folding 
doors,  and  Arthur  thought  it  best  to  fol- 
low and  take  care  of  him. 

"  At  least,  Julien  is  good-natured  in 
his  cups,"  said  Maria,  "  and  he  seems  to 
be  quite  satisfied  now  with  Sir  Edward 
for  a  brother-in-law." 

"  But  it  is  only  when  not  in  possession 
of  his  reason  that  he  is  so,"  said  Sir  Ed- 
ward; "  and  for  that  I  honour  him;  for 
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had  I  a  sister,  I  am  sure  /  should  not 
approve  such  an  union  for  her.  But 
now,  my  dear  Miss  Melville,  let  me  say 
that  I  think  I  have  done  all  that  is  due 
from  me  to  you;  and  that  I  must  hence- 
forward remember  what  is  due  from  me 
to  myself,  I  am  too  old  for  these  de- 
ceptions; therefore  by  dinner-time  to- 
morrow I  must  request  that  your  real 
expectations  may  be  disclosed  to  your 
excellent  brother  and  cousin." 

^*  Certainly,  sir,  you  shall  be  obeyed. 
But  Arthur,  I  hope,  is  convinced  nowi!'* 

**  He  was  for  a  moment;  but  after  a 
paroxysm  of  agony,  he  declared  he  would 
not  believe  it  till  the  writings  were  sign- 
ed." 

"  Now  that  flatters  and  delights  me ; 
and  I  shall  sleep  the  better  for  it,"  said 
Sir  Edward. 

That  day,  two  or  three  notes  had  passed 
between  Lord  Penshurst  and  Sir  Edward 
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Meredith,  and  his  hopes  on  the  subject 
\vere  not  so  sanguine  as  they  had  been : 
but  Maria's  spirits  were  not  thereby  de- 
pressed; because,  as  her  own  father  ap- 
proved her  engagement,  and  Clinton  was 
independent  of  his,  she  felt  her  marriage 
would  ultimately  take  place. 

The  next  morning  Melville  looked  a 
little  abashed  on  his  iii^st  entrance,  and 
apologized  for  the  violence  of  his  mirth 
the  preceding  evening. 

*'  Joy  I  might  call  it,"  said  he;  ''  for 
I  assure  you,  Maria,  my  friend  and  I 
intoxicated  ourselves  with  drinking  your 
health  and  Sir  Edward's  in  bumpers  : 
and  the  pleasure  which  I  expressed  when 
tipsy  in  the  prospect  of  your  union,  I 
beg  leave  to  assure  you  I  now  feel  when 
sober." 

Sir  Edward  coldly  bowed,  and  was  si- 
lent. Maria  laughed,  and  said,  "  Second 
thoughts  are  often  best."    Arthur  looked 
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hurt;  and  Justina,  casting  on  him  an  in- 
quiring glance,  asked  what  had  altered 
his  opinion  so  soon  ?  That  he  did  not 
choose  to  tdl :  but  Arthur  knew,  and  he 
was  too  kind  to  name  it  even  to  Justina. 
The  friend  with  whom  Melville  had 
dined  had  assured  him  that  Sir  Edward 
was  certain  to  return  one  member  to  Par- 
liament, if  not  two  :  and  as  Melville  was 
eager  to  get  into  the  house,  and  a  general 
election  was  near  at  hand,  nothing  could 
be  more  desirable  to  his  selfish  feelings 
than  that  his  sister  should  marry  a  bo- 
rough-holder. Hence,  before  he  had  drunk 
a  bottle  of  wine,  selfishness  conquered 
brotherly  love,  and  he  approved  that  union 
which  before  he  had  so  properly  repro- 
bated: and  he  resolved  to  court  Sir  Ed- 
ward by  every  means  in  his  power.  The 
same  consideration  and  the  same  hope 
had,  meanwhile,  influenced  another  per- 
son to  the  same  conduct. 
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Air.  Clinton,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord 
Penshurst,  had  only  just  returned  from 
vainly  contesting  a  second  election  in  a 
neighbouring  county,  when  Sir  Edward's 
last  letter  to  his  father  hn.d  been  delivered 
to  him. 

On  seeing  Lord  Penshurst's  emotion, 
he  begged  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
his  perplexities  ;  and  when  he  learnt  the 
cause  of  them,  and  learnt  also  that  Sir 
Edward  Meredith  was  a  man  to  whom  lie 
had  owed  the  greatest  obligations,  obli- 
gations still  unpaid,  he  coolly  demanded 
how  his  father  could  slight  such  an  op- 
portunity of  obliging  a  man  who  pos- 
sessed such  PATRONAGE  as  Sir  Edward 
Meredith. 

"  My  dear  lord,"  said  he,  *•'  you  are 
mad,  surely,  to  hold  out.  Remember, 
that  if  you  play  your  cards  well,  Sir  Ed- 
ward may  possibly  return  me  for  his 
borough.     Remember,  also,  that  he  may 
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give  a  living  to  yowx  youngest  son;  and 
as  your  eldest  daughter  is  some  years  on 
the  wrong  side  of  thirty,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible but,  with  skilful  management,  she 
may  be  Lady  Meredith.  And  should 
only  one  of  these  desirable  circumstances 
take  place,  surely  it  would  be  cheaply 
bought  by  compliance  with  the  terms 
proposed." 

Pique,  pride,  and  vindictiveness,  for 
some  time  prevented  Lord  Penshurst's 
yielding  to  these  interested  representa- 
tions. At  length  he  consented  to  be 
gracious,  and  addressed  to  Sir  Edward 
the  following  letter : 

^'  The  more  I  think,  my  dear  Edward, 
of  the  infinite  obligations  which  I  owe 
you,  the  more  I  feel  it  my  bounden  duty 
to  do  all  that  you  require  of  me,  and  to 
sacrifice,  even  my  resentments  to  your 
wishes:  and  I  wonder  I  could  resist  them 
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SO  long.  Say  for  me  what  you  please  to 
Sir  Walter,  on  whom  I  shall  give  myself 
the  pleasure  of  calling  to-day,  bringing 
both  my  sons  with  me ;  as  Csesar  wishes 
not  less  than  myself,  to  have  the  honour 
of  saluting  his  brother's  future  bride, 
•'lam, 

"  My  ever  dear  friend, 

**  Yours  faithfully, 
^^  Penshurst." 

To  this  letter,  which  the  deceived  Sir 
Edward  carried  immediately  to  Sir  Wal- 
ter in  his  library,  the  confiding  baronet 
returned  the  following  answer: 

"  My  dear  lord, 
"  I  joy  in  your  decision  for  the 
sake  of  many,  but  most  for  yoiir  own. 
This  day,  upon  which,  under  the  sugges- 
tions of  paternal  affection  and  christian 
duty,  you  have  sacrificed  your  resentments 
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on  the  altar  of  gratitude,  is  for  you  a 
prouder  day  than  that  on  which  your  royal 
master  signed  your  patent  of  nobility. 

**  Come  whenever  you  like:  there  are 
hands  here  that  will  rejoice  to  grasp 
yours:  there  are  hearts  that  will  throb 
with  welcome  to  you ;  but  none  more 
than  that  of 

"  Your  devoted  friend  and  servant, 

"Edward  Meredith." 

Sir  Edward,  who  had  been  called  out 
of  the  breakfast  parlour  to  receive  this 
letter,  did  not  return  thither  before  he 
saw  Lord  Penshurst's  carriage  entering 
the  park  as  he  passed  the  open  hall  door. 
He  therefore  begged  to  speak  to  Maria 
alone,  in  order  to  prepare  her  for  the 
visit,  and  communicate  to  her  the  con- 
iirmation  of  ail  her  hopes. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  girl,"  said  he, 
**  I  hope,  when  you  return  to  your  cou- 
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sins  and  brother,  you  will  explain  to  them 
the  whole  truth,  before  our  guests  do  it 
for  you/' 

Maria  promised  she  would;  and  they 
entered  the  room. 

"  Justina,"  cried  Maria,  with  a  sort 
of  joyful  tremour,  "  they  are  coming, 
they  are  coming ! " 

"  Who  are  coming  ?  " 
"  Lord  Penshurst  and — " 
'•  And  Mr.   George  Clinton,"  added 
Sir  Edward,   *'  is  to  make  his  proposals 
in  form." 

"  How !  what  ?  "  cried  Melville  ea- 
gerly; "  proposals  to  whom  ?" 

"  Guess,"  said  Maria;  "  I,  you  know, 
am  engaged  already." 

"Amazing!"  exclaimed  Melville  with 
angry  emotion ;  while  Arthur  caught  hold 
of  a  chair. 

'*  Really,  young  ladies,  you  seem  to 
have  been  picking  up  lovers  as  easily  as 
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one  picks  strawberries :  one  would  think 
you  had  been  advertizing  at  a  register- 
office.  Pray,  Miss  Selby,  how  long  have 
you  known  Mr.  George  Clinton  ?  " 

*'  Some  time,"  was  Justina's  answer; 
and  she  would  have  kept  him  longer  in 
suspense,  had  she  not  turned  her  eyes 
involuntarily  on  her  cousin  Arthur,  and 
seen  his  pallid  cheek  and  quivering  lip. 

The  consciousness  of  his  evident  pain 
thrilled  through  every  pulsation  of  her 
heart,  and  she  could  not  bear  to  prolong 
it ;  but  instantly  added,  to  the  great  re- 
lief of  the  now  almost  angry  Sir  Edward — 
"  He  is  not  my  lover;  he  comes  as  the 
accepted  lover  of  your  sister  Maria." 

"  Thank  Heaven  !  "  ejaculated  Arthur^ 
and  ran  out  of  the  room ;  while  Melville, 
surprised  and  pleased,  yet  selfishly  disap- 
pointed, asked  questions  and  received 
answers,  till  the  noble  visiters  drove  up 
to  the  door.  Sir  Walter  having  only  just 
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reached  the  drawing-room  in  time  to  re- 
ceive them. 

He  received  Sir  Walter's  hand  from 
i  that  of  his  old  friend,  with  distant  pohte- 
ness,  and  with  a  touch,  not  a  grasp. — 
Not  so  George  CHnton :  he  clasped  it  as 
a  pledge  of  his  future  happiness;  and 
then  as  gladly  held  the  proffered  hands 
of  Melville  and  Arthur,  the  former  of 
whom  assured  him, — and  with  great  sin- 
cerity too, — that  there  was  not  a  man 
living  whom  he  should  so  heartily  rejoice 
to  call  brother. 

Mr.  Clinton,  the  heir  of  Lord  Pens- 
hurst,  was  a  different  man  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  character.  He  was  much 
taller,  and  much  more  regularly  hand- 
some; but  George's  great  charm  was 
the  sweetness  and  openness  of  his  coun- 
tenance, whereas  Mr.  Clinton  had  no 
countenance  Bt  all.  George's  manner 
too  was  like  the  graceful  drapery  and  easy 
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folds  worn  by  a  Grecian  shepherd ;  his 
brother's  was  a  stiff  full-dressed  birth-day 
suit,  fitted  to  conceal  more  than  to  adorn 
the  person.  Still,  though  it  was  soft 
even  to  effeminacy,  and  seemed  assumed 
to  hide  the  want  of  that  gentleness  of  na- 
ture which  it  pretended  to  exhibit,  it  was 
insinuating ;  and  it  was  certainly  well- 
bred.  This  manner  was  now  evidently 
put  in  full  force  against  the  heart  of  Jus- 
tina.  He  made  his  compliments  grace- 
folly  to  Maria ;  but  the  moment  she  pre- 
sented him  to  her  cousin,  after  he  had 
made  that  fashion^ihle  bend  of  the  head 
which  unites  so  completely  gracefulness 
and  dignity  with  respectful  obeisance, 
and  which,  taught  by  the  first  man  in 
this  kingdom,  has  now  extended  through 
the  whole  circle  of  fashion,  he  raised 
his  eyes  to  Justina's  face  with  a  look 
meant  to  convey  to  her  that  he  beheld 
her  with  admiration. 
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Justina  blushed,  and  her  blush  was  ▼!- 
vidly  repeated  on  the  cheek  of  Arthur, 
who  had  niore  reason  than  Justina  was 
aware  of  to  regard  Mr.  Chnton's  look 
with  a  jealous  eye. — ^There  was  a  chair 
vacant  by  her,  which  he  eagerly  filled ; 
while  the  elderly  part  of  the  company 
retired  with  his  brother  to  Sir  Walters 
study. 

Maria,  in  ordbr  to  hide  her  con- 
sciousness of  the  chief  subject  of  this 
private  conversation,  now  tried  to  force 
herself  to  talk,  and  addressed  Mr.  Clin- 
ton. In  vain.  He  smiled  graciously,  and 
answered  her,  but  instantly  renewed 
his  attention  to  her  cousin ;  wuile  Mel- 
ville as  well  as  Arthur  felt  an  uneasy 
sensation  steal  over  them :  for  hitherto, 
as  Melville  had  never  seen  Justina  the 
object  of  decided  homage  from  any  man 
at  all  likely  to  succeed  with  her,  he  was 
wholly  unconscious  that  he  liked  her 
M  2 
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well  enough  to  be  jealous:  besides,  he 
always  thought  he  could  gain  her  affed- 
tions  whenever  he  chose :  therefore,  not 
being  excited  by  the  view  of  any  obsta- 
cle, he  had  never  thought  seriously  of 
the  contest.  But  now  he  wondered  that 
he  could  run  the  risk  of  letting  such  a 
prize  escape  him ;  and  he  resolved  that 
Mr.  Clinton  should  not  make  it  his  with- 
out a  severe  struggle. 

"  This  is  not  the  first  time,  Miss 
Selby,"  he  overheard  Mr.  Clinton  say, 
"  that  I  have  gazed  on  your  features ; 
but  oh !  how  imperfectly !  I  saw  your 
picture  at  a  miniature-painter's  in  Lon- 
don, and  1  exclaimed,  *  Is  there — can 
there  be  such  a  face  and  figure  as  this  ? 
Oh !  no ;  it  must  be  a  mere  creation,  and 
le  beau  ideal!' " 

"  I  beg  you  will  not  suppose  I  can  be 
pleased  with  such  flattery,"  replied  Jus- 
tina  coldly. 
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"  It  is  no  flattery :  I  said  to  the  artist 
what  I  now  say  to  you ;  aye,  and  I  have 
a  witness  present  of  my  speaking  the 
truth ;  for  I  think,  sir,"  addressing  Ar- 
thur, "that  you  were  present  when  this 
passed." 

'*  I  was,  sir,"  said  Arthur :  *^  I  happen- 
ed to  call  to  look  at  Miss  Selby's  picture 
before  it  was  sent  home  to  her  friend, 
and  I  saw  and  heard  all  you  have  re- 
peated." 

"  There,  Miss  Selby,  you  find  I  am  no 
flatterer." 

But  Justina  did  not  hear  him  ;  she 
was  wholly  engrossed  by  what  Arthur 
had  owned,  and  with  an  absent  air  she 
said,  "You  never  told  me,  Arthur,  that 
you  had  been  to  see  my  pi^'ture." 

Arthur  only  bowed  in  reply,  too  con- 
fused to  speak  ;  while  Melville  turned 
his  penetrating  eyes  full  upon  him,  as  i^ 
he  would  read  his  inmost  thoughts. 
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Arthur*s  going  to  see  the  picture  was 
a  very  natural  circumstance,  but  his  not 
^aymg  that  he  had  so  gone  was  a  very 
S'ijbspwtous  one  ;  and  Melville  felt  what  a 
triumph  it  would  be  for  him  to  carry  oft' 
a  prize  from  two  such  powerful  rivals. 

Mr.  Clinton  meanwhile,  unconscious 
of  the  effect  of  his  disclosure  relative  to 
the  picture,  attributed  Justina's  varying 
colour  and  downcast  eye  to  the  emotion 
occasioned  by  his  attentions.  Little  did 
be  suspect  that  she  heeded  neither  him 
nor  his  compliments ;  that  she  saw  only 
one  object,  though  on  that  object  her 
^yes  scarcely  ventured  to  dwell ;  that  she 
heard  nothing  but  the  faint  breathing 
of  his  suppressed  sighs;  and  that  she 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  probable  feel- 
ings which  led  Arthur  to  go  first  and  look  at 
her  picture,  and  then  to  conceal  his  visit. 

Melville,  who  was  more  than  a  littl? 
provoked  at  the  close  siege  which  Mr. 
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Clinton  was  laying  to  her  heart,  and 
who  could  not  be  blind  to  his  advantages 
of  rank,  person,  and  manners,  was  now- 
summoned  to  join  the  gentlemen  in 
the  library ;  where  he  heard  with  angry 
surprise,  that  the  condition  of  his  sister's 
marriage  was,  that  Sir  Walter  should 
surrender,  not  indeed  as  a  gift,  but  for  a 
small  consideration,  the  land  so  earnest- 
ly desired  by  Lord  Penshurst.  He  de- 
clared that  he  would  never  consent  to 
such  a  dismemberment  or  the  property 
to  which  he  was  heir;  and  that  he  must 
remind  his  father,  he  had  no  right  to  sa- 
crifice his  son  for  the  sake  of  his  daugh- 
ter. 

This  unexpected  declaration  had  an 
overwhelming  effect  on  all  his  hearers. 
Lord  Penshurst  broke  the  painful  silence 
by  declaring,  as  that  was  the  case,  he 
must  withdraw  his  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage ;  but  Melville,  who  had  now  vented 
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his  angry  feelings,  observed  in  a  milder 
tone,  that  perhaps  an  equivalent  might 
be  mentioned,  which  he  should  be  will- 
ing to  consider  as  sufficient.  George 
Clinton  eagerly  desired  him  to  name  his 
own  terms. 

"  Are  you  aware,  Mr.  Melville,"  ask*- 
ed  Sir  Edwai:d,  *^  that  you  have  no  right 
over  the  land  in  question  ;  but  that,  as 
not  entailed,  it  is  wholly  your  father's, 
to  give  or  to  withhold  as  he  chooses  ?  " 

*'  I  am ;  but  I  am  very  sure  he  will 
not  act  so  ungenerously  by  me  as  to  de- 
prive me  of  an  estate  which  he  has  always 
promised  me ;  for  which,  small  as  it  is-, 
I  have  a  great  regard." 

"  He  says  very  truly,"  cried  Sir  Wal- 
ter, "  that  in  his  despite  I  will  not  give 
up  the  land  ;  and  therefore,  if  that  be  the 
si7i6  quel  7ion  of  the  marriage,  it  cannot 
take  place." 

*^*  But,"  said  Melville, — whose  finances 
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were  low,  ^'  I  am  willing  to  come  to  terms, 
as  I  said  before ;"  and  after  some  private 
conversation  with  Mr.  George  Clinton, 
he  declared  himself  satisfied.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly agreed,  that  preparations  for 
the  marriage  should  immediately  take 
place. 

Lord  Penshurst's  carriage  was  soon 
ordered,  and  the  visiters  departed ;  but 
not  before  Mr.  Clinton  had  begged  per- 
mission to  bring  Miss  Selby,  the  next 
day,  some  beautiful  views  of  Pompeii  and 
Paestum,  leaving  the  party  behind  to 
their  various  meditations. 

Arthur  was  musing  on  the  evident  de- 
signs of  Mr.  Clinton ;  Justina,.on  the  fresh 
proof  which  she  had  received  of  Arthur  s 
secret  affection,  and  her  conviction  that 
secret  he  ever  meant  it  should  remain. 
Sir  Walter  was  mortified  that  so  proud  a 
man  as  Lord  Penshurst  should  get  his 
will  of  him  ;  and  Sir  Edward,  the  candid 
M  5 
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Sir  Edward,  was  forced  to  let  Observation 
and  Discrimination  remove  the  veil  from 
the  eyes  of  Benevolence,  he  having  disco- 
vered that  Lord  Penshurst  had  consider- 
ed his  own  interest,  not  Sir  Edward's 
claims,  upon  this  occasion :  while  Mel- 
ville's interested  compliance  with  a  plan 
on  which  his  sister's  hopes  depended, 
proved  him  an  utter  slave  of  the  most 
sordid  selfishness. 

**  Foolish  young  man ! "  thought  he, 
*^  I  overheard  your  bargain  with  that  poor 
love-sick  boy ;  but  I  could  tell  you,  you 
have  lost  considerably  more  than  you  have 
gained  by  it." 

Lord  Penshurst  and  his  son,  however, 
went  home  rejoicing.  Lord  Penshurst 
had  gotten  the  land,  and  his  son  hoped 
to  get  the  heiress :  for  he  had  heard  an  ex- 
aggerated account  of  her  fortune,  and  her 
15,000/.  had  been  exalted  into  15,000/. 
a-year :  consequently,  what  with  the  hope 
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of  winning  Justina,  and  also  of  inducing 
Sir  Edward,  through  his  relationship  to 
her,  to  return  him  for  one  of  his  bo- 
roughs, he  thought  he  had  never  seen  a 
day  dawn  more  full  of  such  glorious  pro- 
mise. 

They  had  not  long  been  gone  before 
George  Clinton  came  in,  to  say  that  he 
again  wished  to  speak  to  Melville  in  the 
library,  but  would  not  detain  him  five 
minut!es. 

Sir  Edward  now,  observing  that  the  air 
though  keen  was  cheerful,  and  the  day 
fine,  proposed  taking  a  ride  on  horse- 
back with  Arthur;  and  Justina  claimed 
Arthur's  promise  to  show  him  a  fine 
ruin  a  few  miles  off,  and  the  exact  spot 
whence  he  had  taken  his  beautiful  view 
of  it.  To  this  they  both  gladly  as- 
sented. 

There  was  no  intention  to  exclude 
Melville  from  their  party ;  but  certainly 
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Sir  Edward  was  not  desirous  of  his  com- 
pany ;  and  Justina,  who  had  seen  witli 
alarm  some  symptoms  of  liking  toward 
her  in  Melville,  was  glad  to  take  the  ride 
without  him,  and  wished  he  might  not 
be  able  to  leave  the  lovers  till  they  had 
set  off. 

They  did  detain  him  so  long,  that  Sir 
Edward  and  Justina  were  both  mounted 
when  Melville  came  into  the  hall. 

"  What!  going  to  ride.^"  cried  he-. 
"  Do  wait  a  moment,  and  I  will  accom- 
pany you.  John,  order  my  horse  to  be 
saddled." 

^'  Impossible,  sir!  both  your  horse 
and  my  master's  have  taken  medicine  to- 
day." 

"  Pshaw!  provoking!  I—  (here he  saw 
for  the  first  time  Sir  Edward's  horse,  and 
exclaimed)  My  dear  sir,  where  did  you 
get  that  ?  it  is  the  most  beautiful  bit  of 
blood  I  ever  saw." 
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"  And  it  goes  as  well  as  it  looks,"  re- 
plied Sir  Edward. 

"  How  I  should  like  to  see  its  paces ! 
It  does  not  signify — I  iiuist  go  with  you  : 
so,  Arthur,  my  dear  fellow,  do  let  me  go 
instead  of  you.  I  dare  say  you  would  as 
soon  stay  at  home." 

"  I  never  heard  any  thing  so  unreason- 
able/' cried  Justina,  her  face  on  fire  ;  but 
she  could  utter  no  more,  the  conscious- 
ness how  much  she  wished  Arthur  to  go 
prevented  her  urging  it ;  and  Arthur  from 
indignation  vi^s  silent; 

"  So — silence  gives  consent,"  said 
Melville,  and  was  going  to  mount ;  when 
Arthur  cried,  "  Hold,  sir ;  I  am  engaged 
to  show  a  particular  spot  to  Sir  Edward 
and  Miss  Selby :  therefore,  without  their 
leave  to  stay,  I  must  go." 

"  Pho,  pho  ! "  said  Sir  Edward,  ''  Mr. 
Melville  cannot  be  in  earnest :  he  cannot 
mean  to  enjoy  a  pleasure  at  your  expense. 
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If  so,  it  must  be  as  /  (as  I  am  ashamed 
to  own)  used  to  get  many  a  preference 
when  I  was  a  child,  because  I  was  the  lit- 
tle Sir  Edivard;  till  at  last  I  fancied  that 
every  one  must  give  way  to  the  import- 
ance of  a  future  baronet." 

Melville,  piqued  by  this  speech,  was 
more  resolved  to  go  than  before ;  and 
jumping  on  Arthur's  horse,  he  cried  aloud 
to  Justina  as  he  rode  forward,  "  All  ad- 
vantages are  fair,  my  beautiful  coz,  in 
love  and  war,  you  know." 

Justina,  provoked  beyond  measure, 
looked  at  him  with  scorn,  and  at  Arthur 
with  an  expression  which  made  him  am- 
ple amends  for  his  disappointment ;  but 
Sir  Edward  instantly  desired  his  groom 
to  alight,  and  Arthur,  mounting  the  ser- 
vant's horse,  rode  by  the  side  of  the 
contented  Justina.  Melville,  who  now 
joined  them,  attempted  to  call  his  rude 
selfishness yw;2 ;  but  what  he  said  was  re- 
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ceived  in  cold  silence.  In  vain  did  he 
praise  Sir  Edward's  horse,  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward's manner  of  riding ;  in  vain  did  he 
declare  that  he  had  put  off  every  engage- 
ment, in  order  to  devote  all  his  time  to 
the  enjoyment  of  his  company.  Sir  Ed- 
ward remained  reserved  and  distant, 
though  civil ;  for,  had  not  he  who  thus 
tried  to  win  upon  his  favour  not  only 
proved  himself  selfish  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, but  presumed  also,  at  least  so  Sir 
Edward  feared,  on  the  present  poverty 
and  former  dependence  of  his  amiable 
cousin  ? 

Justina  too  was  silent,  and  even  scorn- 
ful ;  but  that,  Melville  flattered  himself, 
was  all  put  on  to  hide  the  pleasure  which 
she  felt  in  his  company ;  while  Arthur's 
dark  eye  seemed  to  glance  over  him  with 
a  sense  of  superiority,  and  to  say,  "  I 
should  not  have  served  you  so."     Under 
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such  circumstances  the  ride  could  not 
be  pleasant.  The  ruin  was  examined, 
and  the  spot  where  Arthur  drew  it  was 
seen  :  but  the  comments  were  few,  and  the 
visit  to  it  short ;  for  by  this  time  Melville 
himsel?  was  offended.  He  felt  that  Sir  Ed- 
ward's resentment  proved  a  preference  of 
Arthur;  and  to  this  he  thought  he  him- 
self, as  a  nearer  relation,  had  a'  greater 
right. 

On  their  return,  they  rode  slowly 
through  the  village,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  children  who  were  making 
slides  on  the  ice,  and  who,  they  were 
afraid,  should  fall  under  the  horses'  feet. 
As  they  passed,  several  persons  came  out 
of  their  cottages  to  curtsey,  and  to  greet 
them ;  and  one  woman  cried,  "  God 
bless  you  !"  and  another,  **  Aye !  for  many 
a  poor  heart  prays  for  you  ! "  "  Ah  !  there 
are  not  many  such  !  "  said  a  third ;  whik 
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the  three  cousins  nodded  and  smiled  in 
return,  and  Sir  Edward  pulled  off  his  hat 
with  old-fashioned  courtesy. 

''  That  kind  of  chorus/'  said  he — "  that 
chorus  of  blessings  which  we  have  just 
heard,  was  even  to  me  most  delightful, 
though  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  but 
to  you  it  must  have  been  precious  in- 
deed. To  whom,  I  wonder,  was  it  pa? ' 
ticularly  addressed  ?  " 

Each  smiled,  but  no  one  replied. — 
Those  who  could  have  claimed  it  would 
not ;  and  he  who  had  ?iot  the  right  was 
not  high-minded  enough  to  declare  the 
truth  ;  but  Melville  artfully  enough  ex- 
claimed, "  There,  sir!  Who  shall  dare 
say,,  after  what  you  have  just  heard,  that 
the  poor  are  ungrateful  ?  If  they  were^ 
do  you  think  they  would  have  come  out 
and  hailed  us  as  they  did  ?  " 

*'  Undoubtedly  not :  but  suppose  they 
were  ungrateful,  if  one  gives  them  relief 
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from  the  only  proper  motive,  love  and 
obedience  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  our 
end  is  answered ;  and  though  for  their 
own  sakes  we  may  wish  them  to  be  grate- 
ful, yet  we  ought  not  to  be  deterred  from 
assisting  them  because  they  are  not  so." 

In  this  sentiment  Melville  joined,  as 
well  as  Justina  and  Arthur ;  and  as  Sir 
Edward  thought  that  almsgiving  was 
very  compatible  with  selfishness  in  little 
things,  he  believed  Melville  had  his  share 
in  the  blessings,  and  he  returned  home 
in  his  usually  calm  and  benevolent  frame 
of  mind. 

That  day  passed  off  with  nothing  worth 
relating,  save  the  increased  attention  of 
Melville  to  Sir  Edward  and  his  cousin 
Justina,  which  often  produced  painful 
emotion  in  Arthur,  and  made  Sir  Ed- 
ward sigh. — George  Clinton  meanwhile 
charmed  them  the  more,  the  more  they 
saw  of  him. 
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The  next  day  Miss  Clinton  came  to 
pay  her  compliments  to  her  intended  sis- 
ter, accompanied  by  her  elder  as  well  as 
by  her  younger  brother,  and  charged  with 
an  invitation  to  the  whole  family,  to  dine 
at  Clinton  Lodge  the  next  day. 

Her  brother  had  brought  the  promised 
drawings  for  Justina,  and,  as  before,  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  her ;  while  Sir 
Edward  thought  he  saw  that  these  di- 
stinguishing attentions  were  not  unwel- 
come to  her,  and  he  fancied  that  Arthur 
and  Melville  thought  the  same. 

Mr.  George  Clinton,  as  before,  staid 
to  dinner  ;  but  the  others,  after  a  visit  of 
two  hoursj  reluctantly  departed. 

*'  I  really  think,  Justina,"  said  Melville 
petulantly,  when  they  were  gone,  and  the 
lovers  retired,  "  that  the  next  time  that 
complete  coxcomb  comes,  we  had  better 
leave  you  and  him  together ;  for  such  a 
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decided  love-making,  on  one  side  at  least,. 
I  never  before  saw  hazarded  in  public." 

"  That  will  be  considerate  indeed; 
my  kind  cousin^"  replied  Justina  coldly  : 
"  but  why  do  you  call  Mr.  Clinton  names  ? 
Surely  he  is  not  a  coxcomb  ;  and  he  is 
very  handsome  and  well-bred.  Do  not 
you  think  so,  Sir  Edward?  and  you,  Ar- 
thur.?" 

At  this  last  question  Sir  Edward  mter- 
rmlly  exclaimed,  "  O  woman!  woman ! 
conscious  of  power,  and  fond  of  exercis- 
ing it  to  torment !  "  and  would  not  an- 
swer her.  But  Arthur,  whom  not  even 
jealousy  could  render  unjust^  did  answer 
her,  after  a  pause  to  gain  breath,  and  fal- 
teringly  said,  "  I  think  Mr.  Clinton  so 
handsome  in  person,  and  so  elegant  in 
manners,  that  I  cannot  wonder  he  should 
please  any  woman.'* 

"  I  thought  Arthur  would  do  him  jus- 
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tice,"  replied  Justma,  deeply  blushing, 
and  pained  yet  pleased  at  his  power  of 
speaking  so  well  of  Mr.  Cliiitv.a  :  •*  he  is 
always  consistent,  always  candid." 

Arthur  now  in  his  turn  was  pleased, 
yet  pained ;  while  Sir  Edward  thought 
and  wondered,  thought  and  wondered 
still ;  and  Melville  in  a  spiteful  tone  re- 
plied, he  was  really  sick  of  hearing  of 
Arthur's  good  qualities. 

During  the  rest  of  the  day  Melville 
redoubled  his  assiduities  towards  Justina 
and  Sir  Edward,  while  Arthur  looked 
more  pale  and  dejected  than  ever ;  and 
both  Justina  and  Maria^  when  they  re- 
tired at  night,  owned  to  each  other  that 
they  began  to  be  alarmed  for  his  health. 

Several  ladies  had  been  invited  to  meet 
the  cousins,  among  whom  were  some  young 
ladies  of  quality ;  but  Mr.  Clinton  perse- 
vered, as  much  as  politeness  allowed,  in 
his  exclusive  devotion  to  Justina,  pointed 
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out  the  pictures  to  her  notice,  tlie  views 
from  the  windows,  and  every  thing  likely 
to  prejudice  her  in  favour  of  the  house 
which  she  was  one  day,  he  hoped,  hkely 
to  inhabit. 

It  was  impossible  for  any  woman  not 
to  be  grateful  for  the  attention  which 
gave  her  consequence  in  the  eyes  of 
others ;  and  for  some  secret  reason,  Jus- 
tina  affected  the  gaiety  which  she  did  not 
feel,  and  smiled  on  Mr.  Clinton  in  a 
manner  which  provoked  Melville  almost 
beyond  endurance. 

In  the  evening  there  was  music ;  and 
Justina  was  called  upon  to  take  her  share 
in  entertaining  the  company.  She  was 
by  no  means  a  fine  singer,  but  her  voice 
was  sweet  though  not  powerful,  and  her 
style  good;  and  she  contentedly  sung 
alternately  with  more  distinguished  per- 
formers. Once,  and  once  only,  she  re- 
fused;   and  that  was  when  Maria  un- 
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guardedly  exciaimed,  on  seeing  the  duet 
of  ^' ^hfperdona,''  ''DeciY  J ustmal  How 
sweetly  you  and  Arthur  used  to  sing  this  ! 
But  Arthur  never  will  sing  with  you 
now,  or  I  am  sure  every  one  would  be  so 
pleased!" 

On  hearing  this,  the  company  crowded 
round  -poor  Arthur,  who  declared  that  he 
had  for  a  year  at  least  left  off  singing ; 
adding,  with  particular  emphasis,  that  of 
all  duets,  he  could  not  now  sing  "  ^h! 
perdona'  with  his  cousin. 

It  was  very  true  that  Arthur  had  for  a 
year  at  least  given  up  singing,  and  had 
resolutely  refused  to  sing  with  Justina. 
He  had  his  reasons,  and  they  did  him 
honour ;  and  probably  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  his  motives,  Justina  forbore  to 
tease  him,  like  Maria,  into  compliance. 

The  carriages  were  at  length  announced ; 
and  as  George  Clinton  was  to  return  with 
them,  in  order  to  go  sn'pe-shooting  with 
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Melville  before  breakfast  next  day,  Maria 
was  as  willing  as  the  rest  to  depart.  But 
this  new  arrangement  forced  some  of  the 
party  to  go  four  in  a  chariot. 

In  the  first  carriage  went  the  lovers 
and  Sir  Walter;  leaving  Sir  Edward, 
Justina,  and  the  two  others,  to  be  ac- 
commodated as  well  as  they  could  in  the 
carriage  of  Sir  Edward. 

Melville,  who  always  thought  of  him- 
self, jumped  in  immediately  after  Justina, 
as  in  so  cold  a  night  he  had  no  passion 
for  a  seat  on  the  box :  but  Justina,  re- 
membering Arthur's  violent  cough,  in- 
sisted that  they  could  easily  sit  four, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  Melville,  who 
hated,  he  said,  to  be  suffocated ;  and  Sir 
Edward,  whose  only  difficulty  had  been 
the  fear  of  crowding  her,  declared  his 
willingness  to  accommodate  Arthur,  who 
begged  him  to  get  in  first.  He  did  so ; 
but  Arthur,  instead  of  following,   shut 
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die  door,  was  on  the  box  in  an  instant, 
and  the  coachman  drove  off. 

Neither  Sir  Edward  however  nor  Justina 
could  rest  under  such  an  arrangement;  and 
Justina  conjured  Melville  to  go  outside, 
and  let  Arthur,  as  his  cough  was  very 
bad,  take  his  place  :  but  Melville  said  he 
should  catch  cold  if  he  did,  and  he  was 
too  gallant  to  leave  a  place  by  her,  for 
the  sake  of  any  man. 

During  this  altercation,  Sir  Edward 
pulled  the  check-string,  let  down  the 
glass,  opened  the  door,  and  was  on  the 
road  before  the  cousins  were  aware  of  it. 

"  I  declare,"  cried  Justina,  "that kind 
creature  is  going  to  take  Arthur's  place 
himself.  Are  you  not  ashamed,  you  sel- 
fish wretch,  to  let  a  man  of  his  age  ride 
outside  ?  " 

"  Pho !  Arthur  will  not  suffer  it;  and 
now  listen  to  a  contention  of  sentimen- 
tality between  them  !  " 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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lliey  did  listen,  and  heard  Sir  Edward, 
who  was  now  wrapped  up  in  his  great- 
coat, tlireatening  to  pull  him  off  the  box 
if  he  would  not  come  willingly  ;  and  he, 
believing  Sir  Edward  really  wished  to  be 
obeyed,  resigned  his  seat  and  entered  the 
carriage,  much  to  the  relief  of  Justina, 
though  in  her  heart  she  had  not  been 
quite  satisfied  with  Arthur's  conduct;  for 
when  she  had  motioned  to  him  to  help 
her  on  with  her  shawl,  he  had  stept  back 
to  let  Mr.  Clinton  execute  that  office : 
when  she  dropped  her  handkerchief  at 
his  feet,  though  he  took  it  up  before  Mr. 
Clinton,  he  gave  it  into  his  hands  to  pre- 
sent, and  seemed  to  renounce  all  preten- 
sion to  pay  her  the  smallest  civility. 
However^  he  was  unwell,  he  was  dejected, 
but  he  IV as  in  the  chariot  ivith  her ;  and 
a  feeling  of  repose  stole  over  her  perturb- 
ed spirit.  \hmn' 

*'  I  v/onder,   Melville,"  said  Arthur, 
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**  that  you  were  not  the  person  to  change 
with  me  :  I  was  quite  shocked  to  make 
the  change  with  Sir  Edward." 

"  If  Sir  Edward  will  play  the  fool,  was 
that  any  reason  why  I  should  ?  I  don't 
believe  you  are  in  any  danger  of  a  de- 
cline. But  you  have  both  disappointed 
me :  I  expected  you  would  still  have  been 
complimenting  in  the  cold  till  you  were 
frost-bitten  and  hoarse,  and  was  prepar- 
ing for  a  tender  tete-a-tete  with  Justina, 
when,  to  my  surprise  and  sorrow,  I  saw 
you  by  my  side." 

Here  Arthur  coughed  so  violently  that 
he  could  not  reply;  and  Justina  insisted 
on  Melville's  drawing  up  the  glass,  how- 
ever disagreeable  it  might  be  to  him. 

"  Really,"  cried  Melville,  "  you  and 
Sir  Edward  are  enough  to  frighten  Ar- 
thur out  of  his  senses  with  your  precau- 
tions,  and    make   him   alarmed  for  his 

life." 

N  2 
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'^  Would  that  were  possible !  "  said 
Arthur  mournfully ;  "  but  how  can  that 
man  fear  to  die  who  has  nothing  to 
expect  for  which  he  can  wish  to  live  ?  " 

"  Dear  me !  Arthur,  in  the  despond- 
ings  ?  What  has  happened  to  you,  Ar- 
thur?" 

"  Nothing  new :  however,  I  wish  to 
recant  what  I  have  just  said,  and  to  own 
that  I  have  many  undeserved  blessings, 
and  that  I  ought  to  wait  with  confiding 
patience  my  appointed  hour." 

"  'Wait  with  patience  my  appointed 
hour ! '  Really,  Arthur,  it  is  a  great  pity 
you  will  not  take  orders ;  you  would 
have  made  an  admirable  Evangelist: 
but  really,  unless  you  are  hopelessly  in 
love,  I  cannot  understand  this  dejec- 
tion." 

Here  Arthur  was  seized  with  another 
violent  fit  of  coughing,  which  lasted  till 
they  reached  home,  and  put  a  stop  even 
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to  Melville's  pleasantry;  while  Justina 
listened  to  it  with  more  terror  and  anxiety 
than  she  dared  to  express. 

In  conformity  to  his  plan  of  making 
hknself  agreeable  to  Sir  Edward,  Melville 
refused  several  invitations  to  dine  out; 
till  one  evening  when  George  Clinton 
was  gone,  Maria,  after  thanking  her  bro- 
ther and  cousins  for  the  civil  things 
which  they  had  said  of  her  lover,  observ- 
ed, on  Justina's  leaving  the  room,  that 
she  should  be  very  sorry  if  Mr.  Clinton 
were  to  succeed  in  gaining  the  affections 
of  her  cousin. 

*'  Do  not  name  it,"  cried  Melville : 
**  I  should  shoot  myself,  or  him,  if  I 
thought  it  possible." 

"  You !  "  replied  Maria  disdainfully  ; 
'*  You !  Do  you  pretend  to  be  in  love 
with  her  ?  It  is  either  jancy.  or  ^'  * 
for  some  purpose  or  0.1  ueneve 

it  is  the  love  of  opposition  aud  of  obsta- 
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vh,  or  self-love,  that  leads  you  to  the  pre- 
tension. Till  Mr.  Clinton  distinguished 
her,  you  never  honoured  her  with  youic: 
iiotice."  ^=W^- 

"  All  slander  and  ill-nature,  sister.'* 

"  All  truth  and  justice,  brother.  But 
you  interrupted  me  :  I  was  going  to  say, 
that  Mr.  Clinton  is  very  unlike  his  bro- 
ther, who — "  '    ' 

"  Is  all  perfection,  no  doubt,  in  your 
opinion." 

"  So  he  is  :  he  tells  me  that,  spite  of 
his  boasted  wish  to  repay  his  obligations 
to  Sir  Edward,  Lord  Penshurst  would  not 
have  consented  to  do  what  he  has  done,, 
had  not  Mr.  Clinton  convinced  him,  that 
by  concihating  Sir  Edward  much  good . 
might  accrue  to  the  family." 

"  Indeed !  "  cried  Sir  Edward :  *'  Pray 
explain  how." 

««  Why,  sir,  Mr.  Clinton,  who  never 
loses  sight  of  his  own  interest  and  that 
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of  liis  family,  hopes  you  will  return  luni 
for  one  of  your  boroughs." 

*'  Return  him  for  one  of  my  boroughs  ? 
Amazing!     But  go  on." 

^''  Then^  sir,  he  knows  you  have  livings 
in  your  gift,  and  the  youngest  brotlier  i:^ 
just  gone  to  college  ;  and  then,  sir,  what 
is  the  best  of  all,  Miss  CUnton  is  unmar- 
ried, and  so  are  you  ; — a  point  that  was 
much  insisted  on,  I  assure  you." 

Sir  Walter  and  Arthur  laughed  at  this 
dessous  dcs  cartes  ;  but  Sir  Edward  was 
mortified  and  surprised  ;  and  Melville, 
conscious  that  he  had  his  interested  mo- 
tives too  for  conciliating  Sir  Edward, 
tried  to  laugh,  but  could  not  succeed  ; 
and  he  reproved  Maria  for  disclosing 
what  her  lover  had  told  her. 

"  Right  or  wrong,  my  dear,  I  am  glad 
vou  have  told  it,"  said  Sir  Edward, 
*'  that  I  may  put  an  end  to  two  of  these 
delusions  by  my  own  assurances.     Time 
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only  can  put  a  stop  to  the  third,  if  indeed 
it  exists." 

"  Are  you  not  disposed  to  make  Mr. 
Clinton  an  M.  P.  sir?" 

"  I  would  not  be  tempted  to  assume 
such  a  responsibility,  if  I  could,  Miss 
Melville :  I  never  had  a  borough  to  dis- 
pose of,  nor  ever  will  have." 

"  No,  sir  ! "  cried  Melville,  with  a  face 
of  disappointment ;  while  Maria  looked 
at  him  significantly :  "  Are  you  then  re- 
ally no  borough-holder  .'^ " 

"No ;  but  Sir  Edwin  Meredith  is :  and 
I  suppose  thence  has  arisen  the  mistake." 
*'  But,  sir,"  said  Maria  very  saucily, 
'*  if  Sir  Edwin  is  your  relation,  could 
you  not  give  my  brother  and  Mr.  Clinton 
a  letter  of  recommendation  to  him  ?  " 

"No,  Miss  Melville.  Sir  Edwin  is 
not  my  relation ;  and  if  your  brother 
wishes  to  get  into  Parliament,  I  advise 
him  to  start  for  a  city  or  a  county.    Liv- 
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ings  I  have ;  but  they  have  just  been  pre- 
sented to  young  and  healthy  men,  and 
there  is  no  chance  of  my  having  one  to 
give  again  as  long  as  I  live.  As  to  the 
lady —  but  on  this  subject  it  would  be 
indelicate  to  treat ;  but  I  shall  take  care 
to  undeceive  Mr.  Clinton  with  regard  to 
his  hopes ;  and  I  am  only  very  glad  that 
for  your  sake,  Miss  Alelville,  I  was  not 
called  upon  for  this  declaration  before 
Lord  Penshurst's  consent  was  given,  and 
certain  things  had  passed  which  must 
prevent  his  retracting  his  word." 

The  next  day  Melville  did  not  dine  at 
home,  but  he  made  many  apologies  for 
not  doing  so,  and  the  following  day  the 
same  ;  for  now  Sir  Edward  had  nothing 
to  give,  why  should  he  stay  at  home  to 
entertain  him  ? 

That  morning,  as  he  went  out  early, 
as  Maria  was  with  her  lover,  and  as  Ar^ 
thur  was  busy,  Sir  Edward  and  Justina 
N  5 
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took  a  Ute-ci-ttte  walk,  and  went  through 
the  village. 

Sir  Edward  saw  with  much  satisfac- 
tion, that  the  cottagers  came  out  to  greet 
and  bless  her  as  she  passed.  One  or  two 
came  up  to  address  her. 

"  Pray,  Miss  Selby,"  said  the  first,  "  if 
I  may  be  so  bold,  when  does  Mr.  Arthur 
go  away  .^  " 

"  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  dare  say  you 
will  see  him  first." 

"  God  bless  him !  I  hope  so ;  for  I 
have  been  knitting  a  thing  to  wrap  up 
his  poor  throat  in  this  cold  weather, 
miss." 

''  And  I  have  got  a  little  pot  of  honey 
and  some  rob,"  cried  the  other,  "  for 
his  acceptance,  as  'tis  reckoned  a  nonsuch 
for  a  cough." 

**  Ah  !  poor  dear !  and  we  heard  him 
cough  so,  as  he  went  through  the  village 
the  other  day." 
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'*  Ah !  and  we  all  think  he  looks  shock- 
higly,  miss." 

What  between  the  pleasure  she  felt  in 
seeing  how  dear  Arthur  was  to  the  poor 
around,  though  he  had  little  more  than 
good  offices  to  bestow,  and  what  with 
her  now  increased  apprehension  of  his 
danger,  Justina  could  not  speak,  but, 
turning  away,  she  burst  into  tears ;  while 
Sir  Edward,  to  give  her  time  to  recover 
herself,  entered  into  conversation  with 
the  women. 

"  Mr.  Arthur  Melville,  whom  I  anr 
proud  to  cali  my  cousin,  seems  a  gi*eat 
favourite  of  yours  .^  " 
^  "  Oh  dear  !  yes,  sir  %  he  and  Miss  S«l- 
by  there,  and  Miss  Melville,  have  been 
very  good  to  me  and  my  neighbours- 
scores  of  times ;  but  very  often,  you 
know,  sir,  a  gentleman  can  do  more  than 
a  lady  can  ;  and  she  and  I  have  both  very 
imtoward  husbands,  who  drink  and  make 
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away  with  their  money,  and  they  mind 
nobody  so  much  as  Mr.  Arthur ;  and  he 
has  the  ear  of  Sir  Walter,  and  then  he 
never  minds  trouble,  sir,  when  he  can  do 
any  good ;  and  once,  sir,  he  really  went 
a  long  way  off  to  a  fair,  on  purpose  to 
get  my  poor  husband  home.  Oh  !  bless 
his  sweet  f^xe,  how  glad  he  looked,  and 
how  angel -like,  when  he  came  to  me  and 
said,  '  Here,  Mrs.  Stone,  here  is  your 
husband ! '  And  then  he  speaks  so  pretty, 
sir,  and  he  says  '  You  know  I  have  very 
little  money  to  give,  therefore  I  must  do 
the  more  kind  offices  I  can ;  so  never 
scruple  to  employ  me.'  But  I  am  a- 
shamed  to  keep  you  and  this  dear  good 
lady  in  the  cold ;  and  I  am  so  sorry  to 
see  her  so  low,  for  I  fear  she  is  afraid  for 
her  cousin  as  well  as  I  am.'* 

*^  I  am  indeed  uneasy,"  replied  Justina, 
"  but  perhaps  without  cause.  But  let  me 
now  desire  that  you  will  all  of  you  look  on 
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me  as  my  cousin  Arthur's  deputy  during 
his  absence;  and  I  shall  be  able,  I  dare 
say,  to  serve  you,  though  not  so  well  as 
he  can." 

Justina  now  resumed  the  arm  of  Sir 
Edward,  who  slipped  some  money  into 
the  hands  of  both  the  women  as  he  passed, 
and  begged  them  to  accept  it  as  he  gave 
it,  for  the  love  of  his  cousin  Arthur. 

"  God  bless  your  Honour!  "  cried  they ; 
and  Mrs.  Stone  added,  "  It  is  not  the  first 
time  Mr.  Arthur's  name  has  brought  us 
good-luck." 

"  My  dear  girl,"  said  Sir  Edward,  as 
they  went  on,  "  how  comes  it  th?it  they 
made  no  mention  of  our  cousin  Ju- 
lien.?" 

**  Because  he  did  not  deserve  it :  Ju^- 
lien  thinks  only  of  himself,  but  Arthur 
of  others.  But  do  not  let  us  talk  of  him, 
I  must  talk  of  Arthur.  Tell  me,  my  dear 
sir^  do  you  not  agree  with  these  good 
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women,  with  their  wraps  and  their  honey,. 
Heaven  hless  thernl — that  he  looks  very 
ill,  and  is  ill  ?  " 

"  I  do ;  he  looks  ill,  and  is  ill." 

"  So  I  fear ;  and  then  he  is  goirng  to 
college,  where  he  will  have  no  comforts^ 
and  no  one  to  nurse  him  and  take  care 
of  him  ;  and  I  am  very  sure  he  will  not 
take  care  of  himself." 

"  A  sad  prospect  indeed  r  and  it  is  a 
great  pity,  my  dear  Miss  Selby,  that  you 
cannot  go  with  him  to  take  care  of  him." 

'*  I,  my  dear  sir  !  How  can  you  joke 
on  such  a  serious  subject  ?.  " 

**  I  am  not  joking;  I  am  in  earnest- — 
I  sincerely  wish  you  were  privileged  to  go 
with  Arthur,  and  give  him  the  attendance 
which  he  not  only  wants,  but  deserves,'* 

"  Sir  ! "  replied  Justina,  much  agitated. 

"  My  dear,"  said  he  kindly,  "  Arthur 
is  ill  in  mind  as  well  as  body ;  and  I  be- 
lieve his  cough  is  only  a  7iervous  cough,. 
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as  it  always  comes,  I  see,  when  his  nerves 

are  at  all  agitated." 

**  Indeed,    sir,   how  you  have  relieved 

my  mind ! " 

"  Had  you  rather  then  that  Arthur 

was  unhappy,  than  dangerously  ill  ?  " 

'^  Certainly,  sir,  I  had." 

''  But  surely  to  be  hopelessly  unhappy 
is  worse  than  to  be  hopelessly  ill  ?  " 

*'  But  is  he  hopelessly  unhappy  ?  " 

*'  Tliat  you  know  best,  my  dear." 

"  I,  sir  r' 

*'  Yes ;  for  I  believe  both  Arthur's 
illness  and  unhappiness  are  wholly  owing 
to  you." 

Justina,  conscious  and  confused,  turn- 
ed away  in  tears. 

'*  I  understand  you,  sir,"  said  she;  "  and 
such  is  my  confidence  in  you,  that  you 
shall  see  my  whole  heart  without  dis- 
guise ;  and  I  trust  you  will  own,  that  if 
Arthur  is  unhappy,  it  is  his  own  fault." 
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"  Very  likely  ;  but  let  me  hear." 
*'  Ever  since  I  have  knovi^n  I  had  af- 
fections, these  affections  have  been  Ar- 
thur's, and  I  believe  a  moment  revealed  to 
him  the  real  state  of  my  heart ;  but  from 
that  moment  Arthur  comparatively  has 
avoided  me.  He  has  staid  here  a  shorter 
time  than  he  used  to  do.  He  left  off  singing, 
on  pretence  that  it  look  up  too  much  of  his 
thoughts  and  hours  ;  but  I  am  sure  it  was 
to  avoid  singing  with  me,  as  the  woi^s 
of  some  of  our  duets  applied  exactly  to 
my  feelings,  if  not  to  his :  and  now,  not 
contented  with  declaring,  as  you  heard 
him,  that  he  would  never  marry,  and  why, 
he  seems  to  withdraw  even  the  attention 
which  I  ask  from  him,  when  Mr.  Clinton 
or  even  Melville  is  near  me,  as  if  to  con- 
vince me  that  he  resigns  me  without  a 
struggle." 

^*  Yes  ;  but  you  know  it  is  not  with- 
out a  struggle..    It  is  only  because  he 
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feels  himself  unauthorized,  by  his  situa- 
tion, to  address  you." 

"  But  surely,  sir,  if  I  think  him  autho- 
riezd,  that  is  sufficient  ?  " 

"  But  how  does  he  know  that  you  do  ?''' 

*'  Why  to  be  sure  I  cannot  tell  him  so, 
and  ask  him  to  marry  me.  Yet  he  ?me^t 
see;  I  think  he  must  see." 

"  What,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  That  I  should  not  be  angry,  if  he 
offered  to  me." 

"  But  ought  he  to  offer  ?  Ought  he. 
not  to  wish  you  to  marry  in  a  way  more 
becoming  your  fortune  ?  " 

"  But  if  I  had  rather  live  on  900/,  a- 
year  with  him,  than  on  9000/.  without 
him,  is  he  to  torment  me  and  himself  as 
he  does  ?  " 

"  Yes,  as  an  honourable  and  proud 
man.  But  pray,  what  is  Arthur's  fortune  ? 
That  additional  hundred  and  fifty  to  your 
750/.  a-year?" 
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-Yes." 

"  And  on  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a-  year  you  think  him  authorized  to  ad- 
dress a  young,  lovely,  rich  woman,  to 
whom  he  can  give  neither  rank  nor  con- 
sequence; and  whom  he  must  deprive 
of  the  latter  ?  No,  my  dear  ;  tho  jgh  I 
honour  your  disinterested  attachment,  I 
also  honour  his  equally  nohle  surrender 
of  it.  But  be  of  good  courage :  all  is 
not  hopeless  yet.  I  intend  that  Arthur 
should  study  the  law  and  go  to  the  bar, 
as  he  wishes  to  do  ;  and  I  will  give  litm 
the  means." 

"  Will  you  .^  Blessings  on  you,  dear 
sir!"         '  ^-wr 

"  Well,  then,  you  approve  my  plan;  and 
let  me  tell  you,  that  studying  the  law  very 
hard,  is  an  excellent  method  to  cure  love: 
especially  as  no  man  can  be  in  the  way 
of  seeing  a  variety  of  pretty  women,  as 
he  will  then  be^  without  having  a  chance 
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for  being  weaned  from  one  object  wbo  is 
too  dear  to  him  ;  and  then,  you  know,  m 
a  dozen  years  or  so,  Arthur  may  get  mo- 
ney enough  to  allow  him  to  take  a  wife/* 

**  True,  sir ;  and  he  will,  I  dare  say, 
learn  to  forget  me." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  but  if  tluit  makes 
him  happy  ?  " 

"'  Then  I  ought  to  rejoiced 

**  And  you  still  wish  him  to  go  and 
study  the  law,  instead  of  nursing  your 
image  in  the  solitude  of  his  college  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer ; 
but  I  love  Arthur  too  well  to  oppose  what 
is  for  his  advantage  ;  and  since  he  is  too 
proud  to  bear  to  be  obliged  by  me,  and 
try  to  preserve  my  affections  for  himself, 
I  will  be  too  proud  to  feed  hopeless  pas- 
sion, and  too  generous  to  wish  him  to 
live  single /or  m^/  sake,"" 

"  But,"  cried  Sir  Edward,  lifting  her 
hand  to  his  lips,  "  if  he  is  not  v/iiiiijg  to 
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live  single  for  your  sake,  and  if  he  takes 
any  wife  but  you,  I  will  not  forgive 
him ;  nor  will  he  be  the  man  I  take 
him  for." 

"  Oh,  sir !  do  not  say  so." 

'^  I  must,  for  I  feel  so.  My  dear,  I 
thank  you  from  my  soul  for  the  confi- 
dence which  you  have  reposed  in  me." 

'*  I  hope,  sir,  you  don't  think  it  indeli- 
cate :  I  was  thrown  off  my  guard  by  his 
imagined  illness,  and — " 

"  Indelicate!  I  honour  your  ingenu- 
ousness ;  and  indeed  this  disclosure  was 
well-timed,  for  I  suspect  that  Arthur,  as 
well  as  myself,  has  been  a  little  jealous 
of  the  smiles  you  have  bestowed  on  Mr. 
Clinton." 

"  But  I  wanted  to  pique  Arthur  into 
coming  forward ;  and  then  you  saw  how 
he  served  me." 

"And  when  a  woman  deigns  to  smile 
on  one  nvm  niQidy  to  pique  another,  ma,y. 
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she  always^  my  good  young  lady,  be  so 
served^  as  you  call  it !  " 

"  But  then  you  really  think  Arthur's 
heart  is  not  ahenated  from  me  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,  though  I  do  not 
wonder  at  your  anxiety;  for  when  had 
ever  the  woman  or  man  who  truly  loves, 
any  confidence  in  the  attachment  of  the 
beloved  object,  whatever  their  own  charms 
and  quaUties,  unless  that  attachment  is 
avowed,  and  proved  by  a  succession  of 
small  but  regular  attentions  ?  " 

The  house  was  now  in  sight. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Sir  Edward, 
"  are  you  the  better  for  our  walk  ?  " 

"-Oh!  much,  much  better." 

"So  am  I ;  for,  between  you  and  me, 
I  came  hither  with  views  and  inten- 
tions which  to-day,  and  to-day  alone,  I 
have  felt  myself  sure  of  reaUzing.  Now 
smile  upon  Arthur,  whether  he  will  or 
not." 
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"  Dear  me^  sir !  I  feel  as  if  I  should 
not  dare  even  to  look  him  in  the  face." 

**  Well,  if  he  is  not  a  simpleton,  he 
will  like  that  better  still.  But  the  first 
bell  has  rung ;  we  must  hasten  to  our 
toilets." 

Sir  Edward  now,  to  his  great  amuse- 
ment, received  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Fergusson,  who  had  heard  the  report 
of  his  approaching  marriage  with  Maria 
Melville,  and  could  not  help  indulging 
his  sarcastic  humour  on  the  occasion : 

*^  I  always  thought,  Edward 
Meredith,  though  a  sensible  man  and  a 
good  scholar,  you  were  a  very  silly  fellow : 
a  self-evident  proposition  which,  however, 
I  never  could  get  you  to  admit. 

**  And  so  you,  and  that  pretty-faced 
girl,  Maria  Melville,  are  to  be  the  ex- 
hibitors of  those  happy  faces  of  which 
you  are  so  fond.     But  how  long    will 
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they  last,  I  wonder  ?  O  Edward,  Edward! 
what  a  falling  off  is  here !     Really  I  felt 
that  you  might  do  good  with  your  mo- 
ney :  I  hoped  you  u^ould  take  a  fancy  to 
that  worthy  fellow,  Arthur,    and  make 
him  rich,  as  he  deserves ;    for  I  know 
much  good  of  that  man :  but  no  such 
thing,  and  you  are  all  for  the  fair  sex, 
O  fye  !  What,  hny  a  wife,  Edward  ?   Are 
your  romantic  constancy  and  disinterested 
benevolence  come  to  this  ?  Poor  fellow! 
But  pray  when  is  the  happy  day  to  be  ? 
and  when,  for  the  last  time,  are  you  and 
poor  Maria  to  exhibit  happy  faces  P     I 
i;dvise  you  both  to  look  in  the  glass  every 
<lay,  and  for  a  long  hour  at  least,  for 
the  first  week  or  so :  for  never,  deluded 
beings,  will  either  you  or  she  see  happy 
faces  there  again. 

*'  Farewell !    I  wish  you  as  happy  as 

you  deserve  to  be. 

*'  J.  Fehgusson." 
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Mr.  Clinton,  much  to  Justina's  annoy- 
ance, dined  at  the  Priory  tha?  day,  bwt 
found  not  in  her  so  wilHng  an  auditor  as 
she  had  hitherto  bfeen.  One  glance  at 
the  dejected  look  of  Arthur  gave  her  force 
to  repel  his  ostentatious  assiduities  with 
a  cold  civility,  which,  in  spite  of  his  self 
confidence,  threw  him  at  a  distance,  and 
restored  to  Arthur  some  appearance  of 
cheerfulness,  though  he  was  more  distant 
to  J  ustina  than  ever.  However,  the  day 
passed  off  pleasantly  to  all  but  the  mor- 
tified Mr.  CMnton,  who  was  still  not 
dispirited,  but  went  home,  saying  to  him- 
'self-^'^'  I  own  she  is  handsome  and  rich 
enough  to  be  allowed  to  have  her  ca- 
prices." 

The  next  morning  Sir  Edward  and  Jus- 
tina  had  a  tete-a-tete  ride  together. 

At  the  door,  when  they  returned,  stood 
Arthur,  and  Justina  hoped  he  would  take 
her  off  her  horse.     But  faithful  to  the 
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line  of  conduct  which  he  had  laid  down 
for  himself,  she  soon  saw  that  he  meant 
not  to  dispute  that  office  with  her  servant. 
Still,  however,  just  as  she  was  going  to 
leap  down,  he  repented,  and  started  for- 
ward to  assist  her.  But  saying  "  1  scorn 
such  tardy  help,"  she  avoided  his  offered 
hand  :  as  she  did  so,  her  foot  turned 
under  her;  and  screaming  from  the  vio- 
lent pain,  she  would  have  fallen,  had  not 
Arthur  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

**  No,  no;  let  me  go;  do  not  trouble 
yourself;"  she  said  in  a  faltering  voice. 
But  Arthur  heeded  her  not ;  and  though 
emotion  made  him  stagger  under  his  bur- 
then, he  bore  her  in  his  arms  to  a  sofa 
in  the  breakfast  room. 

Justina  now  overcome  with  pain  faint- 
ed away.  But  her  head  still  lay  quietly 
on  Arthur's  shoulder,  even  when  her  re- 
turning colour  proclaimed  the  momen- 
tary faintness  past. 

VOL.   IV.  O 
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It  was  now  well  for  Arthur's  resolu- 
tion that  they  were  surrounded  by  the 
whole  family,  whom  the  report  of  the 
accident  had  called  into  the  apartment. 
But  though  Justina's  foot  was  swelled 
considerably,  her  countenance  was  cheer- 
ful and  her  spirits  high:  and  she  declared 
that,  as  it  was  all  Arthur's  fault,  he  should 
be  her  only  nurse,  and  carry  her  about 
from  place  to  place. 

"  My  fault,  Justina.^" 

**  Yes,  and  mine  also  :  I  was  pettish, 
and  you  neglectful.  I  was  piqued  at  your 
unwillingness  to  help  me  off  my  horse, 
and  so  to  avoid  your  tardy  aid,  I  jumped, 
aside,  and  fell;  for  pride  will  have  its  fall, 
you  know." 

"And  has  not  penitence  \i^  pardon?^^ 
cried  Arthur^  falling  on  his  knees  on  the 
little  stool  beside  her:  *'  however,  I  shall 
not  forgive  myself." 

*'  There,  there,  I  forgive  you;  but  it 
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IS  on  condition  that  you  are  very  atten- 
tive and  kind  in  future,  and  do  not  make 
way  for  lords  or  lords'  sons,  no,  nor  even 
for  baronets,"  smiling  at  Sir  Edward  as 
she  spoke ;  "  but  that  you  will  be  con- 
tented to  sit  by  me  and  nurse  me,  like  a 
good  old  w^oman ;  and  be  the  dear,  kind, 
good  cousin  Arthur  you  used  to  be." 

"  Tempter,"  said  Arthur  in  a  low  voice, 
*'  what  is  it  you  ask  of  me  ?  " 

So  saying,  he  suddenly  rose,  and  left 
the  room. 

"  There ^  sir,"  cried  Justina  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward, who  was  now  the  only  one  remain- 
ing, "  you  see  how  firm  and  obstinate 
he  is,  and  yet  you  heard  what  I  said  to 
him." 

^*  But  I  did  not  hear  what  he  said  to 
your 

"Oh!  that  was  such  nonsense,"  she 
replied,  deeply  blushing;  "  I  can't  bear 
to  repeat  it." 

o2 
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Melville  dined  at  home  that  day,  and 
paid  her  voluntarily  all  those  pel  its  soim 
which  she  had  demanded  of  Arthur.  He 
would  carry  her  from  her  sofa  to  the 
dinner  table:  though  Arthur,  rather  than 
he  should,  offered  to  do  it  himself.  But 
Melville  angrily  rejected  his  interference, 
and  laughed  at  the  folly  of  Justina's  rea- 
son for  preferring  his  aid;  declaring  that, 
if  Arthur  occasioned  the  hurt,  he  did  not 
deserve  the  reward  of  being  allowed  to 
wait  upon  her.  And  this  was  so  true, 
that  Arthur  and  Justina  were  forced  to 
submit. 

After  dinner,  and  before  the  ladies  re- 
turned, Maria  called  her  brot^r  aside; 
and  Justina,  taking  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity, desired  Arthur  to  carry  her 
into  the  next  room. 

"  Now  do,  Julien,"  said  Maria,  "  do 
Itt  Arthur  go  with  you.  It  is  on)y  for 
ten  miles,  and  you  are  going  within  half 
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iiileof  tlie  spot.  What  signifies  crowd- 
ing for  once  ?  and  if  you  do  not  take  hin\ 
lie  must  walk  thither  and  back  again: 
and  only  think  what  a  cough  he  has  ! "  • 

"  What  a  fuss  you  make  about  Ar- 
thur! His  cough  is  not  worse  than  other 
people's,  I  dare  say:  and  I  will  not  go 
three  in  a  gig  with  a  dog  for  any  man; 
why  should  I  ?  If  Arthur  is  too  ill  to 
walk,  he  is  too  ill  to  go."   ' 

"  Yes,  but  Arthur  does  not  considrir 
himself  if  he  can  do  a  kind  action ;  and 
it  is  to  serve  a  poor  orphan  very  mate- 
rially that  he  is  going." 

"  Psha!  if  that's  what  he  is  going 
for,  I  will  not  be  answerable  for  his  losing 
his  time  and  his  money.  So  Arthur  is 
a  patron,  is  he  ?  he  who  wants  one  him- 
self. If  he  will  act  the  great  man,  it  shall 
be  at  his  own  expense,  not  mine:  I  will 
not  risk  the  cramp  for  any  such  non- 
sense,'* 
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•  "  How  selfish !  "said  Maria ;  "  how  dif- 
ferently Arthur  would  have  behaved  if  the 
gig  had  been  his !  " 

*'  Perhaps  not :  but  he  has  carried  off 
Justin  a," 

Of  this  conversation  Sir  Edward  over- 
heard every  syllable ;  and  when  the  gen- 
tlemen joined  the  ladies  at  tea,  he  said  to 
Arthur,  "  I  understand,  my  dear  young 
friend,  that  you  are  going  out  to-morrow; 
and  as  I  want  to  make  a  visit  or  two  in 
the  neighbourhood,  I  shall  be  truly  happy 
to  take  you  in  my  carriage,  unless  you- 
prefer  riding." 

Arthur,  whom  nothing  but  the  wish 
to  do  a  kind  action  would  hav^^  led  ta 
expose  himself  to  the  fatigue  of  a  long 
walk,  preferred  the  carriage. 

While  both  Justina  and  Maria  looked 
their  thanks  to  the  benevolent  Sir  Ed- 
v/ard,  Melville,  who  seemed  thoughtful 
the  mean  while,  not  long  afterward  said 
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• — "  Tlien  you  really,  Sir  Edward,  are 
going  into  the  very  neighbourhood  where 
I  intend  shooting  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  coldly  replied  Sir  Edward. 

"  Well,  sir,  if  you  would  be  troubled 
with  me  and  my  dog,  my  man  could  ride 
my  horse  and  take  my  guns,  and  I  could 
return  on  hoi-seback,  and  avoid  the  cold 
drive,  and  my  man  could  walk  home  at 
night." 

**  Is  that  the  slender  lad,  who  looks  so 
delicate  and  breathes  so  short  ?  " 

**  Why,  yes ;  he  is  rather  asthmatical. 

In 
own. 

*'  Then,  sir,  as  /  have  a  great  objection 

to  going  unnecessarily  three  in  a  chariot, 

and  to  going  with  a  dog  at  all,  and  as  I 

believe  your  lungs  can  better  bear  a  cold 

drive  than  your  poor  servants   can  the 

fatigue  of   a    midnight  walk  of  twelve 

miles,  I  must  beg  leave  to  decline  having 

the  pleasure  of  your  company." 
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This  was  indeed  the  triumph  of  Jus- 
tice over  Benevolence ;  and  Melville,  little 
expecting  such  a  rebuff,  sat  silent  and 
confounded.  Nor  was  he  more  comfort- 
i.d)le  when  Maria  said  *'  Really,  brother, 
I  wonder  how  you,  who  never  put  your- 
self out  of  your  way  to  oblige  any  one, 
ca!\  have  the  courage  to  ask  others  to 
put  themselves  out  of  their  way  to  oblige 
you'' 

"  You  might  have  spared  that  obser- 
vation, Miss  Melville,"  replied  Julien  ; 
*'and  with  justice  too,  for  it  was  certainly 
unnecessary  and  unkind."  And  Maria 
repented  it  when  Sir  Edward  shook  his 
head  at  her,  and  her  brother  left  the  room 
in  high  displeasure ;  nor  did  he  return 
that  evening. 

It  was  now  evident  to  Melville  that  he 
had  lost  Sir  Edward's  fiivour,  which  once, 
while  he  thought  him  a  borough-holder, 
he  had  taken  pains  to  secure  by  his  assi^ 
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duities.  Still  he  could  not  bear  to  find 
that  he  had  so  much  incurred  his  dislike, 
from  neglecting  to  throw  a  veil  over  his 
habitual  selfishness,  that  one  of  the  best 
bred  and  most  benevolent  men  in  the 
world  had  been  provoked  to  refuse  him  a 
fixvour,  and  in  a  manner  which  was  a  re- 
proof at  the  same  time  that  it  was  a  di":;^ 
appointment. 

But  this  was  not  all  that  wounded 
him.  Arthur  was  as  great  a  favourite 
as  he  was  himself  the  reverse.  Sir  Ed- 
ward was  welcome  to  hate  him^  but  not 
to  admire  and  love  Arthur ;  him  who 
in  rank  and  fortune  was  so  much  his 
inferior,  and  who  had  ever  been  in  a 
measure  dependent  on  his  father.  The 
idea  was  intolerable;  and  he  almost  cursed 
the  hour  when  Sir  Edward  "  intruded 
his  stupid  company  upon  them." 

No  wonder,  then,  that  while  tormented 
o5 
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^  with  thoughts  like  these,  he  returned  to 
,the  company  no  more  that  night;  nmch 
to  the  distress  of  Sir  Edward,  who  aheady 
repented  the  severity  of  his  refusal,  and 
with  his  usMal  benevolence  almost  wished 
to  retract  it. 

However,  his  mind  was  made  easy  on 
the  subject  when  he  recollected  that 
Melville  had  never  paid  him  any  atten- 
tion but  what  was  interested;  and  he 
heartily  congratulated  himself  on  his.  pre- 
caution in  concealing  his  accession  of 
wealth;  '*  Else,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  I 
might  have  been  the  dupe  of  feigned  vir- 
tues. But  now  I  have  been  able  to  di- 
stinguish the  false  from  the  true;  and 
while  learning  to  know  the  selfish,  I  have 
also  been  able  to.  prove  the  disinterested 
and  the  benevolent." 

The  next  morning  Melville  set  off  be- 
?0i:e  breakfast,  and  SirBdward  and  Arthur: 
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kiiinediately  after  it.  It  was  some  time 
before  the  latter,  though  he  fek  it  un- 
grateful not  to  talk,  ventured  to  say — 
"  Surely,  sir,  there  is  nothing  serious  ta 
be  apprehended  from  this  accident." 

"  What  accident  ?  " 

*'  This  accident  to  Miss  Selby's  foot, 
sir. 

"Pho!  nonsense!  a  mere  sprain.  But 
you  remind  me  of  each  other ;  for  yes- 
terday she  asked  me  with  just  as  grave  a 
face,  whether  I  thought  your  cough  was 
any  thing  serious  ?  " 

"  Did  she  ?  Is  she  aiixious  concerning 
my  cough,  sir  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure ;  are  not  you  anxious^ 
concerning  her  ancle  ?  But  that  does 
not  surprise  me,  as  she  declares  you  were 
the  sole  cause  of  her  accident;  and  I 
feally  must  say  that  I  have  often  observed 
7our  marked  want  of  attention  to  her :. 
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indeed  it  is,  to  appearance,  the  worst 
thing  I  see  in  you." 

"  Oh,  sir !  if  you  knew  all,  perhaps 
you  would  think  quite  otherwise." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  am  open  to  conviction; 
so  explain,  I  beg.'* 

,    **  No,  sir,  no :  much  as  I  love  and  revere 
you,  I  dare  not  open  my  heart  to  you." 

'^  No,  I  know  it ;  delicacy  forbids  you." 

'*  How,  sir!" 

'^  Yes,  I  will  spare  you  the  pain  of  a 
e^nfession ;  I  will  tell  you  how  it  is. 
You  treat  this  poor  thing  in  the  manner 
you  do,  to  deprive  her  of  all  hopes;  be- 
cause you  see  she  is  in  love  with  you, 
and  you  do  not  return  her  passion,  that's 

all* 

"  Oh,  sir!  how  mistaken  you  are!  I 
love,  I  adore  her,  sir;  and  it  is  only  be- 
cause I  can  never  marry  her,  that  I  avoid 
her  as  I  do.     But,  indeed,  I  am  not  so 
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veiy  conceited  as  to  believe  she  does  or 
can  love  nie  as  I  do  her.  No,  sir,  you 
wrong  her;  she  has  too  much  proper 
pride  to  give  so  entirely  the  reins  to  an 
unsolicited  attachment." 

*^  But,  sir,  why  is  it  an  unsolicited  at' 
tachment  ?  Why  should  you  not  woo 
your  cousin  like  another  man  .^  WHiy 
stand  tamely  by,  when  a  Clinton  and  a 
Melville  put  in  for  the  prize  .^  " 

"  What,  on  little  more  than  a  hundred 
a-year,  sir,  should  I  presume  to  address 
Justin  a,  and  take  her  out  of  her  own 
sphere  to  lower  her  to  mine  '^  No,  sir; 
I  should  delight  to  raise  the  woman  I 
love  to  a  palace,  if  I  had  one  ;  but  I  will 
never  lower  her  to  a  cottage;  and  there- 
fore I  avoid  all  communication  with  Jus- 
tina,  as  I  wish  to  shun  all  increase  of  my 
own  passion,  and  all  danger  of  strengthen- 
ing hers,  if  she  really  feels  one." 

**  Well,  sir,  I  see  that  you  are  proud; 
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so  much  so,  that  you  hke  to  confer,  but 
cannot  bear  to  receive,  obHgations." 

**  Oh  !  not  so:  were  Justinti's  fortune 
three  times  what  it  is,  I  would  accept  her 
hand  if  convinced  that  she  loved  me,  be- 
cause I  could  then  prosecute  the  profession 
of  the  law,  and  not  take  her  out  of  that 
sphere  in  which  she  would  otherwise  move. 
But  her  present  f€>rtune  is  not  sufficient 
to  enable  us  to  live  as  she  has  been  ac- 
customed to  live:  and  if  we  had  children 
we  should  be  distressed ;  or  rather,  / 
could  not  bear  to  see  her  means  of  living, 
so  narrow.  And  with  her  beauty,,  accom- 
plishments,, and  fortune,  she  ought  to 
marry  highly." 

"  To  be  sure,  and  whether  she  will  or 
not;  and  merely  that  fools  and  gossips 
may  saj^,  *  AVhat  a  great  match  Miss  Sel- 
by  has  made ! '  " 

"  No,  sir,  she  ought  not  to  marry  in. 
order  to  make  the  vulgar  stare  at  he?. 
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^ood  luck;  but  surely  she  ought  not  to 
marry  to  make  them  stare  at  her  impru- 
dencCy  and  point  at  her  as  the  silly  girl 
who  married  a  beggar  for  love.  Oh! 
never  could  I  bear  to  expose  the  woman 
}  adore  to  any  reproach  whatever." 

"  Oh,  no!  you  would  rather  break  her 
heart,  sir.  But  come,  young  man,  no 
more  of  this;  you  shall  know  some  other 
time  what  I  think  of  you  and  your  self- 
denial.  You  say  you  wish  to  study  the 
law,  and  I  am  willing  to  furnish  vou  with 
the  means." 

"  You,  sir!" 

*'  Yes ;  unless  you  are  too  proud  to 
allow  it.  I  cannot  spend  three  or  four 
hundred  a  year  better.'* 

'^  But,  sir,  I  can  only  accept  it  on  con- 
dition of  bemg  allowed,  if  I  get  business,, 
to  pay  it  back  again." 

"  Pray,  sir,  h^ave  you  ever  so  repaid 
Sir  Walter?" 
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*'  No,  sir;  but  then  Sir  Walter  lives 
considerably  witbin  bis  income,  and  could 
not  feel  tbe  want  of  wbat  be  gave  me/* 

•'And  /,  you  mean  to  insinuate,  scarce- 
ly live  witbin  mine;  and  tbtrefore  to  part 
witb  tbree  or  four  bundred  a-year  would 
inconvenience  me." 

*f  Forgive  me,  but  I  bave  heard  so, 
sir." 

"  And  so  you  would  not  allow  me  to 
put  myself  to  a  little  bardsbip,  tbougb 
it  was  to  confer  on  you  an  essential  be^ 
nefit  ?  " 

**  How  could  you  suppose  I  would, 
sir?" 

«  Well,  I  tbank  you,  sir,"  said  Sir  Ed- 
ward (drawing  bis  band  across  bis  eyes) . 
"But  to  business:  on  your  own  terms 
you  sball  bave  tbis  allowance." 

**  And  I  accept  it." 

**  Tben  you  bad  best  go  to  London, 
directly;  for  you  know,  if  you  can  get 
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n;ioney  to  maintain  a  wife  you  may  take 
one;  and  therefore  there  is  no  time  to 
be  lost/' 

"  Oh,  sir ! "  cried  Arthur,  seizing  his 
hand,  "  how  long  do  you  think  it  will  be 
before  I  can  do  so  ?  " 

"  A  dozen  year's  at  least,  as  you  wibh 
to  maintain  her.'* 

•*  But  with  a  fortune  of  her  own  ?  " 

**  Not  less  than  eight,  I  think." 

**  Eight?  Alas!  then,  I  shall  never 
marry ;  for  by  that  time  Justina  will  be 
the  wife  of  seme  happier  man." 

"  But  there  are  other  women  in  the 
world." 

*^  Not  for  me^  sir ;  Justina  or  no  one; 
and  I  would  work,  to  obtain  a  right  to 
address  her,  night  and  day  I " 

"  Well,  well,  do  not  despair;  and  look 
forward.  But  here  we  are  at  the  place 
of  your  destination;  and  if  money  is 
wanted  to  secure  your  success  in  your 
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benevolent  undertaking,  spite  of  my  po^ 
verty  and  my  eoctravagance,  I  will  ho- 
nour the  draft  for  fifty  pounds." 

Sir  Edward  then  drove  on  to  his 
visits,  and  on  his  return  took  up  Arthur, 
whose  animated  countenance  told  him 
he  had  succeeded  in  his  suit;  nor  did 
Arthur  cough  once  the  whole  way  home. 
On  stopping  at  the  gate,  however,  his 
cough  returned. 

"  There,"  said  Sir  Edward,  "  now  I  am 
cunvinced  your  cough  is  only  a  nervous 
cough,  as  the  idea  of  seeing  Justina  brings 
it  on. 

*'  O  sir!  when  will  the  day  come,  that 
the  idea  of  returning  to  her  shall  prevent 
and  not  excite  it  .^  " 

They  found  Justina  in  tlie  drawing- 
room  ;  but  Arthur  had  not  courage  to 
tell  her  what  his  whole  thoughts  were 
full  of — Sir  Edward's  generous  ofl'er;  he 
therefore  went  in  search  of  Maria,,  and 
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communicated  it  to  her;  and  she,  wild 
with  joy,  flewintothe  room  totellJustina. 

"  And  it  makes  you  feel  very  happy, 
does  it,  Arthur  ?  "  said  Justina,  her  eyes 
filling  with  tears. 

**  It  does,  indeed." 

*^  Then  I  shall  be  reconciled  to  seeing 
less  of  you  than  we  do  now,  and  to  seeing 
you,  perhaps,  with  somewhat  of  an  alien- 
ated heart  toward  your  old  friends." 

"  Justina ! "  cried  Arthur  reproach- 
fully; and  his  cough  returned  with  vio- 
lence. 

**  That  is  only  a  nervous  cough,  my 
dear,"  said  Sir  Edward,  who  now  entered;- 
**  and  if  you  dislike  to  hear  it,  you  must 
not  say  unkind  things  to  him,  as  you  did 
this  moment." 

"  "Was  I  unkind?  and  unkind  to  one 
who  is  always  doing  kind  things  to  others?" 
Fye  upon  me  !  " 
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^*  There,  you  see,  he  does  not  cough 
'/fmv. 

The  four  next  days  were  passed  in  a 
juecession  of  morning  and  dinner  com- 
pany; and  there  was  httle  time  for  any 
Lidulgence  of  painful  or  pleasurahle  feel- 
ings connected  with  the  affections.  But 
Arthur  still  withheld  the  desired  declara- 
tion; and  Justina  feared  he  would  leave 
her,  and  be  exposed  to  form  other  attach- 
nients  without  the  security  she  longed 
for,  of  mutually  avowed  and  plighted 
iove. 

The  evening  before,  Justina  had  sHpt 
the  following  letter  into  Sir  Edward's 
hand,  which  determined  him  no  longer 
to  defer  disclosing  to  the  lovers  his  abi- 
lity to  make  them  happy;  and  he  could 
scarcely  bear  to  let  the  generous  girl 
remain  another  night  in  a  state  of  sus« 
pense. 
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Tlie  letter  was  as  follows : 

"  Dear  sir, 

**  I  can  write  better  than  I  can 
bpeak  the  proposal  that  I  am  going  to 
make  to  you.  I  have  wished,  ever  since 
I  came  of  age,  to  make  my  fortune  ser- 
viceable to  my  cousin  Arthur ;  but  I  was 
sure  that  he  uould  not  accept  of  any 
assistance  from  me,  though  intended 
merely  to  enable  him  to  study  the  law. 
Now  I  might  enjoy  this  indulgence;  for, 
unknown  to  him,  I  could  allow  him  so 
much  a-year  thrmigh  you;  and  added  to 
the  allowance  from  yourself,  which  might 
be  diminished  one  half:  but  Arthur  must 
suppose  that  you  pay  it  all  out  of  your 
t^wn  pocket.  Pray,  dear  sir,  consider  this 
proposal,  and  deign  to  approve  of  it.  I 
know  your  generosity,  but  on  this  oc- 
casion it  need  not  be  so  heav%  taxed; 
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and  I  should  heartily  rejoice  to  be  the 
secret  friend  of  Arthur. 

*'  Yours,  with  affectionate  respect, 

"  JUSTINA  SeLBY." 

*'  When,  when  will  it  be  morning?" 
cried  Sir  Edward,  as  he  lay  unable  to 
sleep,  from  anticipating  the  pleasure 
which  he  should  bestow  the  next  day: 
blaming,  as  he  did  so,  that  love  of  stage- 
effect  and  joyful  surprises  which  had  led 
him  to  defer  making  the  meditated  dis- 
closure, till  he  could  do  it  with  a  sort  of 
coup  de  theatre.  And  when  on  going 
down  to  breakfast  he  learnt  that  Arthur 
was  gone;  that  he  had  set  off  on  foot 
before  it  was  light,  in  order  to  catch  the 
coach  to  Cambridge;  and  had  conse- 
quently undertaken  a  walk  of  a  great 
many  miles,  though  he  was  unwell  the 
preceding  evening ;  he  had  no  mercy  on 
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his  own  folly,  as  he  called  it,  and  scarcely 
could  bear  to  look  at  Justina's  pale  and 
dejected  countenance.  Yet  he  could  still 
le6S  bear  to  look  at  Melville's  triumphant 
one,  for  there  he  was  sure  he  read  joy  at 
Arthur's  departure. 

Arthur  had,  however,  left  a  letter  be- 
hind him  for  Sir  Walter,  in  which  he 
thanked  him  for  his  kindness ;  left  to 
him  and  all  the  family  his  best  wishes; 
and  declared  that  he  found  he  must  make 
a  vigorous  effort  to  leave  the  Priory,  with- 
out leaye-taking,  or  he  should  never  goat 
all.  He  also  said  he  should  writein  two 
or  three  days  to  Sir  Edward  Meredith. 
.  The  breakfast  meal  was  now,  for  the 
first  time,  gloomy  and  silent.  Sir  Walter 
declared  that  he  lost  his  right  hand  in 
Arthur.  jMaria  never  spoke  but  to  utter 
regrets,  and  to  wonder  why  x\rthur  v/ent 
away  in  a  manner  so  unlike  himself, 
Justiua  neither  spoke  nor  ate.     Sir  Ed- 
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ward  was  mostly  occupied  in  watching 
her  countenance.  And  Melville,  mor- 
tified to  find  what  a  sensation  Arthur's 
departure  had  occasioned,  was  sullen  and 
taciturn,  although  he  was  conscious  of 
having  schemed  successfully;  for  he,  and 
he  alone,  knew  luhy  Arthur  had  gone 
away  as  he  did,  as  he,  and  he  alone,  was 
the  cause, 

Melville  had  lately  convinced  himself 
of  what  he  never  suspected  before,  name^ 
ly,  that  he  loved  Justina :  but  he  was 
sure,  likewise,  that  Arthur  also  loved 
lier,  and  that  she  was  not  only  conscious 
of  Arthur's  attachment,  but  much  in- 
clined to  return  it.  While  Arthur,  there- 
fore, remained  at  the  Priory,  exhibiting 
that  interesting  sight  to  female  vanity — 
the  devoted  but  humble  lover,  he  was 
sure  that  he  had  little  chance  of  succeed- 
ing in  his  suit :  but  as  he  believed  he 
could  at  any  time  prevent  Mr.  Clinton's 
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making  proposals,  by  undeceiving  him 
with  respect  to  her  fortune,  he  had  no 
doubt  of  withdrawing  the  love  which  she 
was  disposed  to  feel  for  Arthur,  and  of 
fixing  it  on  himself. 

For  this  purpose  he  resolved  to  pique 
Arthur's  generosity,  and  convince  him 
that  he  had  better  leave  the  Priory  direct- 
ly. He  therefore  followed  him  into  his 
room  when  they  retired  for  the  night, 
and,  throwing  himself  into  a  chair,  affect- 
ed great  uneasiness.  He  well  knew  that 
Arthur  would  take  alarm,  and  ask  the 
cause  of  it. 

"  You  are  the  cause ;  for  I  see  you 
stand  in  the  way  of  our  dear  Justin a's 
advancement  in  life,  and  perhaps  of  her 
happiness." 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?'' 

**  That  Mr.  Clinton  is  in  every  respect 
a  most  advantageous  match  for  her,  as 
he  can  raise  her  to  Uie  rank  which  she  is 

VOL.  IV.  p 
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formed  to  adorn,  I  have,  therefore,  given 
up  riiy  own  pretensions  for  her  sake,  es- 
pecially as  I  see  she  is  very  much  inclined 
to  love  him." 

"  Indeed ! " 

"  Yes.  But  Justina  piques  herself  on 
generosity  and  feeling;  and  as  she  is 
aware  that  her  amiable  cousin  Arthur 
loves  her  most  tenderly,  she  cannot  bear 
to  give  him  pain  by  accepting  anothei* 
man:  and  yet  you,  poor  love-sick  swain, 
will  not  be  at  all  nearer  gaining  her  for 
yourself." 

"  How  do  you  know  I  love  Justina  ?  " 

**  Hov;  can  any  one  ?wi  know  it  ?  And 
I  see  that  Justina  is  so  much  flattered 
and  touched  by  this  silent  but  evident 
love  of  yours,  that  she  does  not  a/iozv 
herself  to  give  way  to  her  feelings  towards 
another." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  this  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure." 
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Here  Arthur  threw  himself  on  the  bed, 
and,   hiding  his  face  with  his  hands,  re- 
mained silent  for  several  minutes.     He 
then  rose  with  seeming  composure,  and 
said,  '*  Julien,   I  will  leave   the  Priory 
to-morrow  morning  before  day-break." 
"  So  suddenly!  why  so.^" 
'^  I  must  go  suddenly  or  not  go  at  all, 
and  without  seeing  Justin  a  again  ;   for 
under  these  circumstances  I  could  not 
hear  to  see  her ! " 

"  Nonsense!  it  will  look  so  oddly." 
"  No  matter:  I  cannot  take  leave  of 
any  one,  and  especially  of  her,  of  her  who 
when  we  meet  again  may  be — " 

Here  he  hid  his  face,  and  begged  Mel- 
ville to  leave  him  alone. 

The  next  morning  Arthur  rose  while 
it  was  yet  dark,  and  set  off. 

Justina  left  the  table  before  breakfast 
was  quite  over;    and  her  first  thought 
was   to  hasten  to  Arthur's   room,  and 
p2 
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seize  the  well-remembered  geranium,  as 
she  wished  to  keep  it  for  Arthur's  sake, 
and  for  a  memorial  of  what  she  once 
fancied  was  his  deep  though  silent  love: 
but  no  geranium  was  to  be  seen,  though 
the  marks  of  a  garden -pot  were  still  vi- 
sible on  the  window^- seat,  and  she  was 
sure  she  had  seen  it  from  the  garden 
only  the  day  before. 

"  I  do  beheve  he  has  taken  it  with  him ! 
dear,  dear  Arthur!"  cried  Justina  aloud; 
*'  but  I  will  inquire."  And  having  asked 
what  was  become  of  the  little  geranium, 
she  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  hearing 
that  the  servant  who  assisted  him  to  pack 
up  had  seen  him  take  it  away  under  his 
arm.  Nor  could  she,  in  the  fulness  of 
her  heart,  help  naming  this  balm  of  her 
wounded  feelings  to  the  sympathizing 
Sir  Edward,  who  was  very  eager  to  follow 
Arthur  without  delay,  on  the  plea  of 
wishing  to  see  Cambridge. 
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But  Sir  Walter  said  he  had  better  wait 
till  Arthur  was  settled,  and  should  write 
again.  And  Melville,  who  did  not  ex- 
pect this  contre  te?nps,  and  feared  Sir 
Edward  nnight  get  the  whole  truth  from 
Arthur,  eagerly  seconded  his  father's  pro- 
posal, adding,  that  it  was  not  quite  cer- 
tain that  Arthur  was  gone  direct  to  Cam- 
bridge. 

Sir  Edward  and  Justina  agreed,  when 
alone,  that  haste  was  not  necessary.  Ac-' 
cordingly,  a  long  week  passed  away,  du- 
ring which  no  letter  from  Arthur  arrived, 
and  his  silence  excited  as  much  surprise 
as  his  absence  had  done:  while  Justina, 
to  conceal  her  anxiety  from  Melville, 
received  Mr.  Clinton's  daily  assiduities 
with  complacence,  and  feigned  a  gaiety 
which  she  was  far  from  feeling. 

On  the  seventh  day  from  Arthur's  de- 
parture. Sir  Edw^ard  and  she  were  both 
sure  he  would  have  a  letter;  when,  just 
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as  the  letters  were  expected,  Mr.  Clinton 
came  cantering  along  the  park. 

At  this  moment  the  servant  came  gal- 
loping in  at  the  other  side  of  the  park, 
and  set  off  Mr.  Clinton's  horse  so  effec- 
lually,  that  the  high-mettled  racer  began 
to  kick  and  rear,  and  his  rider  came  to 
the  ground,  just  as  Justina  had  discover- 
ed that  there  w^as  no  letter  from  Arthur. 

At  seeing  Mr.  Clinton  fall  she  uttered 
a  piercing  shriek;  but  as  he  rose  instantly 
and  appeared  quite  unhurt,  her  thoughts 
instantly  recurred  to  her  painful  disap- 
pointment; and,  bursting  into  tears,  she 
ran  into  the  breakfast  parlour,  whither 
Sir  Edward  followed  her. 

The  scream  first,  and  the  tears  which 
ensued,  together  with  the  rapid  flight  to 
hide  the  '  soft  contagion,'  as  Mrs.  Mal- 
aprop  calls  it,  might  have  convinced  a 
humbler  mai  than  Mr.  Clinton  that  he 
vvas  beloved;  especially  when,  on  hasten- 
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ing  to  the  breakfast-parlour,  he  overheard 
Justiiia  saying  to  Sir  Edvvard,  with  stream- 
ing eyes,  ''  Surely,  surely,  some  harm 
must  have  happened  to  him  !  '* 

*'  None  in  the  least!  I  assure  you, 
dearest  Miss  Selby ;  I  am  not  even  bruised, 
believe  me ! " 

"  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  sir,"  replied 
Justina  coldly,  bUt  in  great  confusion  ; 
and  bursting  from  Mr.  Clinton's  passion- 
ate grasp  (for  he  had  seized  her  hand  and 
was  pressing  it  to  his  lips),  she  hurried 
to  her  own  chamber. 

Sir  Edward,  conscious  of  Mr.  Clinton's 
happy  mistake,  in  spite  of  his  benevolence 
enjoyed  the  idea  of  the  young  man's  dis- 
appointment, as  he  had  learned  from  good 
authority  that  he  was  a  selfish  man,  and 
therefore  probably  incapable  of  a  deep 
and  serious  passion. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Clinton  was  gone, 
Justina  earnestly  conjured  Sir  Edward 
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to  set  off  for  Cambridge  the  next  day  at 
all  events,  if  there  was  no  letter  from  Ar- 
thur; and  he  promised  compliance. 

No  letter  came  next  morning,  but  Mr. 
Clinton  did ;  and  while  Sir  Edward  left 
the  room  to  order  his  carriage  and  servants 
for  a  journey,  the  lover,  who  attributed 
Justina's  changing  colour  to  his  presence, 
and  her  fluttering  anticipations  of  what 
he  might  say,  requested  to  have  a  private 
conversation  with  her  in  the  breakfast- 
parlour;  and  she  was  obliged,  though  un- 
willingly, to  comply. 

The  conference  was  not  long;  and 
when  Sir  Edward  came  down  stairs,  he 
saw  Mr.  Clinton  in  great  perturbation 
hastily  cross  the  hall,  and  mounting  his 
horse  gallop  off.  No  wonder;  for,  how- 
ever little  his  heart  might  be  wounded, 
his  pride  and  vanity  were  wounded  very 
severely,  by  Justina's  resolute  refusal — 
a  refusal  which  admitted  of  no  future 
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hope ;  for,  when  urged  not  to  forbid  him 
M  renewal  of  his  suit,  she  candidly  owned 
that  her  affections  had  long  been  engaged^ 
and  were  so,  she  felt  assured,  for  life. 

To  Sir  Edward,  who  saw  Mr.  Clinton's 
agitation,  and  earnestly  inquired  the 
cause  of  it,  Justina  had  no  concealments 
on  the  subject,  but  to  the  rest  of  the  fa- 
mily she  preserved  an  honourable  silence ; 
but  George  Clinton  discovered  that  his 
brother  had  been  rejected,  and  Maria  did 
not  keep  the  secret  imparted  to  her : 
perhaps  there  was  one  person  in  the 
world,  to  whom  Justina  wished  Sir  Ed- 
ward might  be  equally  indiscreet. 

That  very  day  the  worthy  baronet  set 
off  for  Cambridge;  and  he  had  the  com- 
plaisance to  take  with  him  the  knitted 
'*  comfortable,'*  and  the  pot  of  honey  and 
of  rob,  which  the  grateful  cottagers  had 
prepared  for  Arthur,  but  which  he  had 
not  called  for  as  he  promised  to  do. 
p5 
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Sir  Edward  was  forced  to  sleep  on  the 
road,  but  he  reached  Cambridge  by  noon 
the  second  day  ;  and  driving  instantly  to 
Arthur  s  college,  with  a  beating  heart  he 
inquired  for  Mr.  Melville's  room. 

'*  He  is  not  in  college,  sir,"  was  the 
answer. 

"  No  !  Then  where  is  he  ?  " 

*'  I  really  cannot  tell,  sir ;  he  was  here 
a  week  ago,  but  he  is  gone  again :  how- 
ever, I  dare  say  his  bed-maker  can  tell 
you  more.  But  perhaps,  sir,  you  will 
like  to  go  to  Mr.  Melville's  room  ?  " 

Sir  Edward  followed  his  informant. 

He  had  a  sort  of  choking  feeling  when 
he  entered  Arthur's  apartment,  and  saw 
how  carefully  habitual  neatness  preserved 
unhurt  what  well-principled  and  strict 
economy  had  purchased  ;  and  his  heart 
swelled  as  if  it  would  burst,  when  he  re- 
collected, that  through  him  Arthur  would 
soon  be  not  only  rich  but  happy. 
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The  bed- maker's  face,  however,  when 
she  appeared,  substituted  present  fears  for 
future  expectations  ;  and  her  wor  Js  were 
as  unwelcome  as  her  countenance.  She 
told  him  that  Mr.  Arthur  came  back  to 
college  very  unwell,  and  she  thought  very 
low,  but  he  would  have  no  advice :  how- 
ever, he  was  certainly  better  at  the  end 
of  a  week,  when  he  received  a  letter, 
v/hich  threw  him  into  a  violent  agita- 
tion—" 

"  A  letter !  " 

*•  Yes,  sir.  The  next  day  I  saw  hinl 
looking  over  the  map  of  England,  and 
the  road-book ;  and  he  asked  me  some 
questions  about  Keswick  in  Cumberland, 
sir,  for  that's  my  native,  sir ;  and  so  I 
found  he  was  going  to  the  Lakes.'* 

"  Wliat!  at  this  time  of  the  year  ?  " 

"  Yes — it  was  like  as  if  he  was  out  of 
his  mind,  was  it  not,  sir  ?  but  he  said  he 
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he  must  go  somewhere,  and  rocks  and 
mountains  must  be  so  fine  in  snowy  wea- 
ther; and  so  go  he  would:  and  I  do  think 
as  how  he  was  not  himself  quite,  for  he 
would  burthen  himself  with  a  little  trum- 
pery bit  of  geranium  which  he  brought 
with  him,  and  which  he  put  in  his  great- 
coat pocket,  but  I  am  sure  he  could  not 
keep  it  there,  and  T  dare  say  he  has  thrown 
it  away  by  this  time." 

Sir  Edward  thought  he  had  done  no 
such  thing ;  and  he  almost  beat  his  breast 
with  agony  to  think  that  his  love  of  effect 
and  novel-like  surprises  had  led  the  way 
to  that  fond  and  hopeless  misery  which 
Arthur  endured. — But  from  v.'hom  did 
that  letter  come  ?  and  what  did  it  con- 
tain? And  where  was  Arthur  now.^  On 
his  road  to  the  Lakes  probably.  And  how 
long  had  he  been  gone  ?  He  went,  it 
appeared,   the  very  day  that  Sir  Edward 
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set  oflf;  therefore,  as  he  set  off  on  UxA, 
it  would  be  easy  to  overtake  him;  and 
in  another  hour,  Sir  Edward  with  four 
post-horses  was  on  the  road  to  the 
north.  It  was  nearly  dark  when  they 
reached  Huntingdon;  he  therefore  re- 
solved to  stay  there  all  night,  and  start 
again  at  day-break.  He  did  so :  but 
no  Arthur  met  their  watchful  eyes ; 
for  he  was  not  to  be  discovered,  either 
upon  the  road,  or  in  or  on  any  coach 
which  they  overtook ;  nor  till  they  were 
within  six  miles  of  Stamford  did  they 
meet  any  one  to  whom  they  could  say, 
**  Pray  did  you  see  a  young  gentleman 
dressed  so  and  so  ?  " 

But  though  no  Arthur  appeared,  they 
perceived  objects  on  the  road  which 
excited  the  compassion  of  Sir  Edward  : 
a  poor  woman,  whose  dress  bespoke  ex- 
cessive indigence,  and,  resting  on  one  of 
her  knees  as  she  bent  the  other  to  the 
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ground,  a  child  of  a  year  old  who  seemed^ 
in  pain^  while  a  little  shoeless  girl  a  few 
years  older  was  cryitig  violently  by  her 
side.  The  postillions  would  have  driven 
past  them,  had  not  Sir  Edward,  putting 
his  head  out  of  the  Vv'indow,  called  loudly 
to  them  to  stop. 

*'  My  lads,"  said  he,  "  how  eould  you 
think  of  passing  your  fellow-creatures  in 
distress  ?  And  you,  Maurice,  how  could 
you  suifer  them  to  do  it  ?  " 

"  Sir/*  replied  he,  "  I  thought  you 
were  too  anxious  concerning  Mr.  Arthur 
to  stop." 

"  Sir,  Mr.  Arthur  himself  would  have 
condemned  me  if  I  had  not  done  so. — 
Now,  call  the  poor  woman  to  me." 

He  did,  and  learnt  from  her,  that  her 
child  had  swallowed  a  half-crown  which 
she  had  given  her  to  play  with,  and  that 
"fehe  was  afraid  it  would  kill  her,  as  slie 
had  been  sick  ever  since. 
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*'  I  hope  there  is  no  danger,"  cried 
Sir  Edward  kindly  ;  "  but  I  do  not  know: 
what  can  be  done,  Maurice  ?  " 

Maurice  only  smiled. 

"  How  far  is  it  to  Stamford  ?  " 

"  Only  a  few  miles." 

"  Maurice,  can't  you  take  the  poor 
woman  and  the  children  on  the  box  by 
you,  and  let  us  drive  to  a  surgeon  as  soon 
as  we  reach  Stamford  ?  " 

**  Dear  sir,  the  little  girl  would  certain- 
ly fall  off." 

"  What  can  we  do  then,  Maurice  ?  " 

**  What  I  am  sure,  sir,  you  will  not 
be  easy  if  you  do  not  do, — take  them  in- 
to the  carriage." 

"  Well,  if  it  must  be,"  replied  Sir  Ed- 
ward, who  was  glad  to  be  told  he  must 
do  what  he  wished  to  do ;  and  Maurice, 
after  wiping  the  poor  woman's  shoes  and 
the  little  girl's  feet  with  his  handkerchief, 
assisted  them  into  the  coach. 
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The  child  who  had  swallowed  the 
half-crown  was  now  recovered  from  its 
sickness;  but  a  low  and  continued  moan, 
as  it  hid  its  face  in  its  mother's  bosom, 
seemed  to  indicate  that  it  still  felt  some 
uneasiness,  and  the  poor  woman's  tears 
continued  to  flow.  The  little  girl  was 
old  enough  to  be  delighted  with  riding  in 
a  fine  coach,  and  showed  her  childish 
joy  in  many  amusing  ways  after  the  first 
sheepishness  attending  on  her  new  situ- 
ation had  gone  off;  and  the  baronet, 
whose  warm  heart  could  enjoy  the  sight 
erf  pleasure  in  any  one  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, was  interested  in  watching  this  lit- 
tle being,  till  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
mother's  saying,  "  Poor  dear  heart!  how 
cold  its  little  feet  are !  I  do  believe  it 
cries  from  cold  now." 

**  What  can  we  do  to  warm  it  ?  "  said 
Sir  Edward  ;  then  taking  his  thick  wor- 
sted mufflers  from  his  wrists,  he  drew 
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them  on  the  perished  feet  and  ancles  of 
the  Httle  sufferer,  while  the  grateful  mo- 
ther joined  the  ends  close  over  the  toes, 
and  the  child,  relieved  by  the  warmth, 
soon  fell  asleep  on  its  parent's  bosom. 

"  My  good  woman,"  said  Sir  EduT.rd, 
who  saw  that  the  rags  before  him  con- 
cealed a  truly  maternal  heart,  "  who  are 
you,  and  what  are  you  ?  " 

*'  My  name  is  Sarah  Saunders,  and  I 
am  a  soldier's  wife:  my  husband  is  in  the 
Indies,  and  I  have  been  passed  to  my  pa- 
rish, and  am  now  on  my  way  thither ; 
but  the  cold,  and  the  long  walk  all  last 
night,  seeing  as  how  I  have  lately  had  a 
bad  illness,  and  this  child  to  carry,  and 
t'other  to  drag  along,  nearly  kilt  me ; 
and  but  for  the  good  young  gentleman 
who  gave  me  two  pieces  of  silver  and 
these  halfpence, — showing  some,  which 
she  took  from  her  pocket, — I  should 
have  perished  with  cold  and  weariness  : 
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but  not  far  back  we  stopt  at  a  public- 
house,  and  got  some  milk  and  bread  and 
some  porter." 

"  My  dear  woman,  describe  this  gen- 
tleman :  what  was  he  like  ?  " 

"  Like!  like  an  angel  he  seemed  to 
me ;  for  he  was  so  good,  he  carried  that 
poor  little  girl  several  miles,  though 
scarcely  able  to  carry  himself ;  poor  dear! 
he  looked  so  ill !  " 

"  Had  he  dark  eyes  ?  " 

"  I  fancy  so;  but  they  looked  very 
wild,  though  so  kindly  when  he  saw  how 
sadly  we.  were  off ! " 

"Was  he  tall?" 

*^Yes." 

"  Should  you  know  him  again  ?" 

*^  Oh  !  all  the  world  over."    * 

**  When  did  he  leave  you,  and  why  ?  " 

**  He  was  so  tired  and  ill,  he  was  forced 
to  set  my  httle  Nanny  down  at  last;  and 
just  then  the  Stamford  coach  passed,  and 
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he  was  taken  up,  but  1  was  quite  afraid 
he  would  fall  off." 

"  It  must  have  been  he ! — the  very 
dear  being  I  am  in  search  of !  Yet,  why 
should  I  suppose  no  man  can  do  a  kind 
action  but  Arthur  ?  "  said  Sir  Edward, 
thinking  aloud. 

"  But  tell  me,  good  woman,  was  not 
his  voice  remarkably  sweet  ?  " 

"  Why  you  know,  your  Honour,  I  must 
have  thought  it  so,  because  he  spoke  so 
kind ! " 

"  True,"  replied  Sir  Edward  smiling  : 
"  and  after  all  it  might  not  be  Arthur." 

At  this  moment  the  woman  said,  "  O 
dear  sir,  if  I  may  be  so  bold,  do  stop  the 
coach,  for  there  lies  the  poor  dear  young 
gentleman's  flower,  that  he  took  such 
care  of,  a; id  the  pot  all  broken.  '  '  dear ! 
he  must  have  been  ill  indeed  to  drop  it, 
for  he  took  such  c^tq  of  it ;  and  if  we 
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should  see  him  at  Stamford,  I  am  sure  he 
would  so  like  to  have  it  again  !  " 

"  Then  it  was  Arthur,"  said  Sir  Ed- 
ward with  an  audible  sob.  '*  God  bless 
you,  good  woman  !  You  shall  find  this 
a-happy  day  for  you,"  he  added,  after  he 
had  stopped  the  postillions  ;  and  desiring 
Maurice  to  pick  up  the  piece  of  geranium 
and  as  much  of  the  mould  round  it  as  he 
could,  he  carefully  inclosed  it  in  a  piece 
of  paper ;  and  the  carriage  drove  on. 

There  was  a  degree  of  grateful  consi* 
deration  in  this  wish  of  the  poor  woman, 
an  emanation  of  sentiment  which  was 
worthy  a  higher  rank  of  life,  and  might 
not,  alas !  always  have  been  found  there, 
which  made  its  way  instantly  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward's heart.  And  she  had  repaid  her 
obligations  to  him  by  doing  this  ;  as  she 
hM  by  these  means  identified  his  person, 
and  given  his  friend  a  clue  to  find  him  ; 
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for  in  Stamford  Sir  Edward  thought  he 
must  stil]  be,  as  he  must  have  dropt  the 
geranium,  he  feared,  in  a  fainting  fit — a 
mark  of  unusual  weakness  in  a  healthy 
young  man.  At  length,  Sir  Edward 
found  they  were  approaching  Stamford, 
and  he  believed  he  ought  to  let  the  wo- 
man and  her  children  quit  the  carriage 
before  he  drove  in  ;  not  from  pride,  but 
lest  it  should  seem  an  ostentation  of  be- 
nevolence to  be  seen  with  such  persons 
in  his  coach.  But  then  he  recollected 
that  the  child  would  remain  longer  with- 
out advice,  and  also  that  it  would  be  re- 
minding the  poor  woman  of  the  great 
difference  between  them,  and  that  it  was 
a  disgrace  to  be  poor  and  ragged :  "  No^ 
they  shall  remain  where  they  are ;  and 
what  does  it  signify  if  wrong  motives  are 
imputed  to  me  by  strangers  whom  I  shall 
never  see  again  ?  " 

The  coach  drove  on,  and  they  entered 
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Stamford.  Luckily,  soon  after  their  en- 
trance, MaiH'ice  saw  at  the  end  of  a  street 
fronting  them  a  druggist's  shop,  and 
*  Manson,  Surgeon  and  Apothecary,'  on 
a  board  over  the  door  of  a  smart  brick 
house  adjoining.  He  accordingly  direct- 
ed the  servants  to  drive  up  to  it  and  stop 
at  the  door.  The  shopman  came  out, 
bovi^ing  very  low  to  Sir  Edward,  but 
lower  to  the  bloody  hand,  and  Maurice 
let  down  the  step. 

"  I  shall  get  out  with  you,"  said  Sir 
Edward  kindly  ;  and  asking  if  Mr.  Man- 
son  was  at  home,  he  alighted,  preceded 
by  the  woman  and  child. 

"  Now,  Uttle  girl,"  cried  Maurice, ''  you 
must  come ;"  but  she  hung  back  and  said, 
*'  Me  like  to  stay  here — me  don't  like  to 
come  out ;"  and  it  was  by  force  that  he 
took  the  poor  little  thing  into  the  shop, 
where  Mr.  Manson  soon  made  his  ap- 
pearance. 


Mr.  Manson's  countenance  was  pre- 
possessing, and  his  manner  kind ;  but 
his  wig  was  put  on  one  side,  one  of  his 
stockings  was  white  and  the  other  black, 
and  neither  of  them  tied  up  tight ;  so  that, 
to  judge  from  his  dress,  any  one  would 
have  thought  him  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion. But  it  was  not  so,  he  was  only  an 
absent  man ;  and  when  Sir  Edward  stated 
the  case  to  him,  he  assured  the  woman 
there  was  no  danger  to  be  apprehended 
whatever ;  adding,  with  a  meaning  smile, 
looking  at  Sir  Edward,  and  speaking  in 
Latin,  *•  The  mother's  mind  will  be  more 
satisfied  if  I  give  her  child  a  little  conserve 
of  roses,  which  she  can  get  down  easily.** 

There  was  good  sense  and  kindness  in 
this :  and  he  ordered  a  small  galhpot  to 
be  filled  with  it,  for  which  he  would  not 
take  any  thing  ;  and  the  baronet  looked 
anxiously  round  to  see  if  there  were  any 
expensive  medicines  of  which  he  could  lay 
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in  a  stock.  AYhile  he  was  thus  employ- 
ing his  eyes,  his  ears  were  startled  by  the 
following  dialogue  between  Manson  and 
the  woman, 

"  Then  this  is  all  your  Honour  orders 
the  babe,  and  you  think  she  is  in  no 
danger  ?  " 

*'  Danger!  Yes,  the  greatest." 

**  O  dear!  what  shall  I  do  ?  "  cried  the 
astonished  woman. 

"  Do  !  Blister  him,  eup  him,  put  on 
leeches,  and  dose  him  well  with  James's 
powder — the  only  chance  for  his  life." 

The  poor  terrified  woman  now  sunk 
down  with  the  child  on  her  lap,  in  a  sort 
of  hysterical  affection,  and  the  little  girl 
cried  louder  still ;  while  the  uproar  seemed 
to  astonish  Manson  ;  and  as  Sir  Edward 
desired  almost  sternly  a  reason  for  the 
contradictory  opinion  which  he  had  just 
given,  the  shopman  laughed  and  said, 
*^  Oh!  sir,  it  is  only  that  my  master  is  ab- 
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sent,  and  was  prescribing  in  imagination 
for  the  patient  whom  he  has  just  left." 

"  Joey,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Manson,  "  is 
right ;  the  child  is  as  well  as  I  am." 

Sir  Edward,  though  his  nerves  had  not 
yet  recovered  the  shock  which  the  wo- 
man's cries  had  occasioned  them,  cour- 
teously bowed ;  and  having  ordered  some 
driigs  to  be  put  in  the  carriage,  he  got 
in,  ordering  the  boys  to  drive  to  the 
best  hotel;  first  desiring  Maurice  to  see 
the  woman  and  children  comfortably  set- 
tled in  some  respectable  public-house, 
there  to  wait  his  further  orders.  But  his 
feelings  were  now  assailed  by  the  cries 
of  the  little  girl  to  come  into  the  coach 
again,  and  he  was  glad  to  fling  her  a 
shilling  in  order  to  pacify  her;  while  his 
delicate  conscience  was  a  little  wounded 
by  the  fear  that  he  had  acted  wrong  in 
giving  the  child  an  indulgence  out  of 
her   own  sphere,  and  making  her   feel 

VOL.  IV.  Q- 
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more  severely  the  hardships  of  her  con- 
dition. 

"  Psha ! "  cried  he  aloud,  "  what  non- 
sense this  is  !  The  child  will  forget  both 
nie  and  the  coach  before  night.  This  is 
refining  with  a  vengeance ! " 

On  reaching  the  principal  hotel,  he 
ordered  an  apartment;  then  desiring  a 
pair  of  fresh  horses  to  be  put  to  his  car- 
riage, lie  was  driven  to  every  inn  in  the 
pla<;e,  but  no  Arthur  could  be  found. 
He  was  returning  dejectedly  to  his  inn, 
not  knowing  what  to  do,  when  he  heard 
the  poor  woman  loudly  calling  to  the  pos- 
tillion to  stop. 

"Sir!  sir!  I  do  think  we  shall  find 
him." 

"Indeed!  Where,  and  how .^ " 

'*  Why,  sir,  I  left  the  pot  of  physic  be- 
hind me,  so  I  went  back  to  fetch  it ;  and 
what  do  you  think  I  saw  sticking  out  of 
the  doctors  pocket,  but  a  gay  silk  handr 
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kerchief,  just  like  that  which  the  young 
gentleman  wore  round  his  neck!  " 

Sir  Edward's  hopes  were  now  destroy- 
ed again.  **  My  good  woman,"  said  he, 
**  I  cannot  suppose  such  a  person  as  Mr. 
Manson  would  steal  ft  pocket-handker- 
chief." 

"  Steal!  No;  but  by  mistake,  you 
know,  sir." 

*'  Well  remembered ! "  exclaimed  Sir 
Edward :  ''  lead  the  way,  and  I'll  follow." 

Sir  Edward  knew  that  Arthur  had  a 
remarkable  India  silk  handkerchief,  one 
with  Chinese  figures  and  monsters  on 
it,  on  a  green  ground,  which  was  what 
the  woman  described  it:  still,  he  felt 
very  awkward  at  going  in  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion that  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  charge 
against  Man  son's  honesty. 

However,  in  he  went,  and  asked  if  he 
could  speak  to  Mr.  Manson.  He  was 
washing  his  hands,  but  would  v^it  on 
a2 
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the  gentleman  instantly;  and  he  soon 
appeared  with  his  wig  now  entirely  the 
hind  part  before,  and  it  required  all  Sir 
Edward's  politeness  to  keep  him  from 
laughing. 

"  Mr.  Manson,"  said  he,  "  I  am  al- 
most ashamed  to  ask  you — but,  allow 
me  to  inquire  whether  you  have  visited 
any  one  to-day  of  whom  you  have  bor- 
rowed a  silk  handkerchief." 

"  Certainly  not :  may  I  ask  why  you 
wish  to  know  ?  " 

"  Because  this  good  woman  says  she 
saw  sticking  out  of  your  pocket  a  re- 
markable handkerchief,  which  was  like 
one  worn  by  a  young  gentleman  of  whom 
I  am  in  search." 

"  Very  extraordinary ;  but  I  will  give 
you  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  me  turn  my 
pockets  inside  out." 

No  handkerchief  of  any  kind  appeared; 
but  in  lieu  of  one,  a  thick  and  wet  towel; 
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on  which  the  shopman,  bursting  into  a 
laugh,  declared  he  should  not  wonder  if 
is  master  had  hung  up  the  handkerchief 
n  stead  of  the  towel,  when  he  took  the 
towel  for  a  handkerchief.  Upon  this  l>e 
stepped  into  the  little  closet  called  a 
dressing-room,  and  returned  holding  up 
the  identical  article. 

"  Now,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  baronet, 
"  I  must  beg  you  to  recollect  where  it 
was  that  you  took  this  handkerchief." 

"  I  have  it !  I  have  it !  I  was  sent  for 
this  morning  to  a  young  gentleman  who 
was  found  in  a  fainting  fit  at  the  door  of 
a  lodging-house." 

**  But  you  do  not  think  him  very  ill, 
I  hope  .?^" 

**  Not  yet ;  but  he  has  over  walked 
himself,  has  eaten  scarcely  any  thing  for 
some  days,  and  I  am  afraid  of  a  low 
fever." 

*'  Thank  you  !  thank  you!    But  still  I 
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do  not  know  that  you  are  describing  my 
friend :  did  you  take  this  handkerchief  at 
his  lodgings  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  I  dare  say  I  did ;  because  I  re- 
member that  he  wore  one  instead  of  a 
night-cap,  and  that  I  sent  home  for  a 
flannel  one,  as  he  complained  of  cold  t  \ 
and  when  I  took  off  the  handkerchief  and 
put  on  the  cap,  nothing  is^  more  likely 
than  that  I  should  put  the  former  in  my 
pocket." 

Sir  Edward  now  accompanied  Mr. 
Mansonto  the  abode  of  his  patient,  and, 
following  him  up  stairs,  listened  at  the 
door. 

"  Pray,  sir,  is  your  name  Arthur  Mel- 
ville ?"  said  Man  son  :  "and  have  you  a 
friend  who  goes  about  in  a  coach-and- 
four  with  two  outriders,  asking  for  a 
young  gentleman  who  also  goes  about 
in  a  coach-and-four  with  twenty  oidsideSy 
of  whom  he  is  one  ?  " 
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"  You  are  pleased  to  be  facetious,  sir. 
My  name  is  Arthur  Melville,  and  I  have 
a  kind  friend  who  is  very  likely  to  in- 
quire for  me.  But  how  did  you  know 
this?" 

"  Only  because  he  told  me  so  himself, 
and  would  be  happy  to  tell  you  so." 

"  What !  Sir  Edward  Meredith  here  ?  " 
-.    "  Yes,  Arthur;  here  I  am  !  "  cried  he, 
t)ursting  into  the  room  :   *'  and  a  pretty 
dance  you  have  led  me,  my  dear  boy !  " 

Arthur  could  not  speak — he  could  on- 
ly press  Sir  Edward's  hand;  and  Manson 
left  them  together. 

Let  me  say  here,  that  Sarah  Saunders 
had  reason  to  bless  the  day  when  first  she 
saw  Arthur  and  his  munificent  friend ; 
for,  instead  of  going  to  her  parish,  Sir 
Edward  had  her  and  her  children  con- 
veyed to  his  own  country  seat,  as  the 
woman  who  lived  in  one  of  his  lodges 
was  just  dead;  and  he  gave  the  vacant 
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place  to  his  x\^v^  protegee,  and  there  the 
soldier's  wife  and  soldier\s  children  found 
a  comfortable  home. 

Arthur  v/as  soon  removed  into  a  more 
convenient  lodging,  and  after  some  con- 
versation with  Sir  Edwai'd  he  fell  into  a 
refi-eshing  sleep.  The  first  thing  which 
he  saw  on  waking  was  the  geranium  in 
a  new  pot. 

"  What !  my  humble  but  dear  trea- 
sure! how  came  you  there  ?"  cried  he 
as  Sir  Edward  entered  the  room :  "I 
thought  you  lost,  but  I  find  you  again  ! " 

*'  Nor  is  that  the  only  treasure  you 
thought  lost  and  have  found  again,  7'ask 
unconfiding  boy !  '* 

He  now  begged  Arthur  to  fulfil  his 
promise,  and  show  him  the  letter  which 
had  so  much  overset  him.  It  was  from 
an  old  college  acquaintance,  who  was  the 
most  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Clinton ;  and 
the  latter  returning  home  in  a  paroxysm 
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of  joy  on  having  witnessed  Justina's  emo- 
tion, sat  down  immediately  to  impart  to 
his  confidant,  that  when  next  he  wrote,  he 
had  but  httle  doubt  that  he  should  be  able 
to  say,  orders  for  settlements  were  given. 
This  gentleman  immediately  wrote  to 
Arthur  to  congratulate  him  on  the  an- 
ticipated marriage.  His  letter,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  Melville  had  said,  was,  with 
Arthur,  decisive  of  his  fate. 

In  one  little  week  after  his  departure, 
Justina  had  elevated  Mr.  Clinton  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  hope,  which  the  next 
day  probably  would  change  into  certainty ! 
The  thought  was  madness  ;  and  he  want- 
ed if  possible  to  fly  from  himself.  Mo- 
tion, perpetual  motion,  seemed  to  him  a 
refuge.  But  not  motion  alone ;  he  felt 
as  if  a  scene  of  desolation  also  would 
sooth  the  despondence  of  his  soul ;  and 
to  the  Lakes  he  bent  his  wild  and  weary 
steps.  But  perhaps  he  was,  unconsciously 
a  5 
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to  himself,  impelled  thither  by  other  mo- 
tives. Perhaps  he  hoped  that  she  would 
feel  pity  and  anxiety,  if  not  self-reproach, 
when  she  should  hear  of  his  being  alone 
and  in  declining  health,  amidst  scenes  so 
dreary  and  so  distant;  and  he  might  have 
found,  if  he  had  narrowly  examined  his 
own  heart,  that  even  generosity  like  his 
is  not  always  proof  against  the  bitterness 
of  feeling  which  attends  on  disappointed 
love.  What  he  meant  to  do  with  the 
geranium,  when  he  made  it  the  compa- 
nion of  his  journey,  perhaps  he  did  not 
exactly  know;  he  believed,  that  when  he 
heard  of  Justina's  being  married,  he 
should  inclose  it  to  her  in  a  letter :  but 
he  owned  that  he  considered  the  carrying 
of  this  burthensonie  keepsake  along  with 
him  as  a  proof  that  he  was  not  entirely 
free  from  delirium.  Be  that  as  it  might, 
he  had  reason  to  bless  his  folly,  as  it  had 
led  to  his  being  identified  by  Sir  Edward, 
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in  whom  he  found  his  best  physician  ;  for 
from  Sir  Edward  he  learnt  that  Justin  a 
had  refused  Mr.  Clinton,  that  she  loved 
himself,  and  that  his  benevolent  relation 
would  enable  him  to  marry  her  directly ! 
No  wonder  that  his  low  fever  was  stopped 
in  its  progress! 

In  two  days  he  made  so  rapid  an  ad- 
vance towards  complete  recover)^  that 
they  were  allowed  to  set  off  for  the  Priory ; 
and  they  did  so  without  giving  the  family 
any  notice  that  they  were  on  the  road . 
Sir  Edward  convinced  himself  that  he 
did  not  write  because  they  should  pro- 
bably get  there  as  soon  as  the  letter — 
but  I  fear  his  old  love  of  effect  had  re- 
turned, and  that  he  had  a  mind  to  give 
Justina  an  agreeable  surprise. 

On  the  fourth  day  they  arrived  at  the 
Priory.  Maiia  was  at  the  door  in  an 
instant;  but  Justina,, whom  anxiety  had 
rendered  unwell>  was  confined   to  her 
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dressing-room.      Maria,    seeing  Aitlmr 
was  really  come,  flew  up  to  Justina. 

"  Is  Arthur  here  ?  "  faltered  out  the 
latter. 

"  He  is,"  exclaimed  Maria,  and  flew 
down  stairs  again ;  while  Justina  fell  on 
her  knees,  and,  hiding  her  face  on  a  chair, 
was  silent  for  a  few  moments. 

**  I  hope  all  here  are  well^'  said  Arthur, 
looking  round,  and  looking  in  vain  for 
one  whom  he  longed  to  behold. 

**  No;  Justina  has  kept  her  room 
tliese  two  days." 

*'  Indeed  !  Have  you  sent  for  her  phy- 
sician .^  " 

"  No :  he  is  come  without  being  sent 
for,"  she  replied,  archly  smiling;  **  and 
I  advise  that  he  begin  prescribing  for  her 
directly." 

Arthur  took  the  hint ;  while  Justina, 
hearing  a  quick  step  on  the  stairs,  con* 
eluded  it  was  Maria,  and  opening  the 
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door,  exclaimed  ''  How  is  he?"  and 
looking  up,  she  beheld  Arthur  there,  to 
answer  for  himself! 

Arthur  said  nothing,  Justina  asked 
nothing,  during  a  few  fond  and  agitated 
moments ;  and  then  Arthur  could  only 
in  broken  accents  disclose  the  love  so 
long  concealed,  and  she  could  only  con- 
fess that  love  was  not  pleaded  in  vain. 
In  short,  Arthur  had  offered  to  marry 
Justina,  and  Justina  accepted  the  offer, 
before  she  at  all  remembered  that  she 
did  not  know  how  he  was  to  maintain 
her ;  and  she  was  growing  grave  again 
at  the  thought  of  a  separation  and  of 
London,  when  Arthur  told  her  all  the 
delightful  truth. 

Maria  now  came  in  and  begged  that 
Arthur  would  show  himself  to  the  rest 
of  the  family. 

"  Shall  we  go  together  ? "  said  Ar- 
thur; and,  taking  his  offered  arm,  Jus- 
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tina   was   conducted  by  him    into    the 
drawing-room. 

They  found  Sir  Edward  just  preparing, 
like  a  man  in  the  play  at  the  winding  up 
of  the  last  scene,  to  tell  his  tale,  and  ex- 
plain every  thing  in  a  good  set  speech ; 
but  the  natural  simplicity  of  his  charac- 
ter and  feelings  prevailed  when  he  saw 
Arthur  and  Justina  enter  arm  in  arm, 
preceded  by  their  glad  herald,  Maria. 

Justina  ran  and  threw  herself  into  his 
arms,  as  if  he  had  been  her  father ;  and 
Arthur,  grasping  his  hands,  looked  the 
thanks  which  he  could  not  speak. 

Happy  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  ca- 
pacity of  happiness,  Sir  Edward  at  length 
faltered  out,  **  My  dear  children  !  when 
I  look  at  you,  I  feel  I  have  accomplished 
my  intended  work,  for  I  hav^  seen^  as 
well  as  made,  *  happy  faces.'  " 

He  now  gave  the  assembled  party  the 
Bcedful  information  as  succinctly  as  pos- 
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sible ;  but  when  he  stated  that  he  had 
made  Arthur  rich  enough  to  be  a  good 
match  even  for  Justina,  Maria,  calHng 
him  the  best  of  men,  exclaimed,  "  How 
I  do  bless  and  honour  you  !  " 

**  Warm-hearted,  generous  girl !  " 
thought  Sir  EMward,  *•  thou  shalt  be  no 
loser  by  this." 

Poor  Melville,  who  had  been  suffi- 
ciently moitified  before  by  Sir  Edward's 
going  in  pursuit  of  x\rthur,  now  suddenly 
rose  and  left  the  room. 

This  action  was  lost  on  no  one,  but 
was  most  felt  by  Sir  Walter;  who, 
wounded  to  see  his  own  son  so  utterly 
superseded  in  the  rich  Sir  Edward's  fa- 
vour, and  also  in  Justina's  love,  could 
scarcely  prevail  on  himself  to  say  "  God 
bless  you  together  ! " 

^*  Mr.  Arthur  Melville,"  said  George 
Clinton,  who  wished  to  give  a  turn  to 
these  feelings,  '*  no  one  has  such  cause 
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to  rejoice  in  your  good  fortune  as  /  have; 
for  my  intended  declared  th?Lt  while  her 
dear  cousin  was  a  lonely  wanderer,  Hea- 
ven knew  where,  she  would  not  marry ; 
so  that  Sir  Edward  has  made  more  than 

t2V0  '  HAPPY  FACES.'  " 

Princely  were  Sir  Edward's  presents 
to  Maria  on  her  marriage  :  a  rich  service 
of  plate  shone  upon  her  table,  and  her 
brows  were  encircled  with  co$tly  jewels. 
But  he  could  not  bear  to  withhold  his 
pardon  nor  his  aid  from  Melville,  who 
had  incurred  debts,  he  founds  unknown 
to  his  father, — so  difficult  is  it  for  the 
benevolent  to  be  severely  just. 

In  conformity  to  his  own  wishes,  Arthur 
entered  himself  a  student  in  Lincoln's  Inn; 
soon  after  his  marriage,  as  he  liked  not  a 
life  of  idleness ;  but  Sir  Edward's  seat  was 
his  country  home.  And  he  and  Justina, 
with  their  lovely  children,  threw  a  charm 
over  the  evening  of  their  benefactor's  life. 
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The  careless  laugh,  the  playfulness  of  in- 
fancy, and  the  soberer  testimonies  of  en- 
joyment exhibited  by  happy  and  grateful 
maturity,  are  in  unison  with  the  feelings 
and  affections  of  the  man  of  benevolence ; 
and  Sir  Edward  still  continues, — and  long 
may  he  continue ! — to  bless  the  hour 
when  his  Quixotism  led  him  to  leave  his 
retirement,  and  eventually  gave  him  the 
supreme  delight  of  making  and  of  seeing 
HAPPY  FACES. 


THE  END. 
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